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PHILOSOPHY OF THE GROSS. 


BY THE 
‘ 


REV. ROBERT McCHEYNE” EDGAR, M.A. 


DUBLIN, 


“We should revolve often in our thoughts this great Mystery of Godliness, God 
manifest in the Flesh, dying on the Cross, to. destroy the works of the Devil. We 
should turn it on all sides, and consider it, as the proper subject of our awe and 
wonder, our joy and pleasure, our gratitude and love: till we have warmed 
our hearts with a lively sense of the inestimable benefits conferred on us by the 
means of it.” BisHop ATTERBURY. 


< | So LONDON : 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


1874. 


In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time ; 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime, 


When the woes of life o’ertake me, 
Hopes deceive, and fears annoy, 
Never shall the Cross forsake me ; 
Lo, it glows with peace and joy. 


When the Sun of bliss is beaming 
Light and love upon my way, 

From the Cross, the radiance streaming, 
Adds more lustre to the day. 


Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure, 
By the Cross are sanctified 

Peace is there that knows no measure, 
Joys that through all time abide. 


In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time ; 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


Sir John Bowring. 
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PREFACE. 


THE following treatise upon the Cross of Christ is 
presented to- the public in the same form in which 
it was presented to the people to whom it is the 
great privilege of my life to preach. Some friends, 
to whom I showed it, suggested the propriety of 
throwing the sermons into the form of chapters, as 
more suitable to the prevailing taste. But as I 
was not conscious of having sacrificed anything to » 
rhetoric, and as I was uttering downright conviction - 
all through, I concluded that if I had anything 
fresh or important to say upon the subject, the 
sermon form would not prevent it from being read 
and felt. Moreover, a man may be as honest and 
as free in his inquiry after truth who has to pro- 
claim his convictions from a pulpit as he who 
proclaims his from a platform or professor’s chair ; 
and I can truly say that I have in this investigation 
been a free inquirer, saying nothing for any system’s 
sake, but stating conclusions forced upon me by the 
necessities of thought. 

I have certainly had a text of Scripture beneath 
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my feet at every step in the argument, yet I have 
followed the philosophic method, trying all through 
the work to show how the great fact with which I 
proposed to deal has its outcome in ‘human expe- 
rience. My readers will judge whether I have 
or have not succeeded in the attempt. Be this, 
however, as it may, of one thing I am convinced, 
that it is a religion which can meet thinkers as a 
Philosophy which the present age needs. 

It was a paragraph in Mr. Ruskin’s “ Slade 
 Lectwres on Art delivered in Oxford,’ and which I 
have quoted at p. 163, which suggested this study 
of the Cross. It seemed to me that our eloquent 
Art-critic, in considering the sympathy for a cruci- 
fied Saviour which the Church of Rome tries to 
foster by crucifixes, pictures, and all manner of 
appeal to the senses, was betrayed into a wholesale 
denunciation of that sympathy on most superficial 
grounds. I have as little admiration as he can have 
for the policy im question; I believe it to be mis- 
taken and superfluous, but it is not because the 
sympathy for “Christ crucified” can ever become 
an anachronism. Mr. Robertson of Brighton took 
proper ground in the Romish controversy when he 
declared, “'The refutation which is to last must be 
_ positive, not negative. It is an endless work to be 
uprooting weeds: plant the ground with wholesome: 
vegetation, and then the juices which would have 
otherwise fed rankness will pour themselves into 
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a more vigorous growth; the dwindled weeds will 

be easily raked out then. It is an endless task to~ 
be refuting error. Plant truth, and the error will 

pine away.” Now Mr. Ruskin, to get rid of the - 
crucifix, is ready to cry “Out upon” the sympathy 

for the crucified One which it pretends to foster, 
whereas Rome’s mistake lies in the method she has 

adopted to secure a sympathy which is otherwise 

most proper and important. A spiritual contem- 

plation of the crucified Christ, not a sensual, is what 

leads to true sympathy for Him, and this sympathy 

is essential to the Christian life. This work endea- 

vours, therefore, to bring out the positive truth 

which alone can undermine the Romish error. It 
tries to show what the spiritual contemplation of’ 
Christ crucified, through the blessing of the Holy 
Ghost, can produce in the human heart; it tries to 
show the spiritual importance of being en rapport 
with “Christ and Him crucified.” 

tw And nothing, I would add, is so important as a 

clear apprehension of the relation in which “ Christ 

crucified” stands to us. The views of Sacramen- 

tarians, whether Anglican or Roman, rest, as I have 

tried in this work to show, upon misapprehensions 

about the object of faith. The moment the true 

relation of Christ crucified to the soul is realized, 

the idea of independent sacramental efficacy is seen 

to be a mistake. In the sermons upon The Cross of 

Christ the Instrument of Regeneration, and The 
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Cross the Instrument of the Communion of Saints, 


the false views that prevail will be found carefully, 
and I hope fairly, refuted. 

The work, however, while originating thus in the 
Romish controversy, will be found to have a wider 
basis. It deals with the crucifixion of Christ as the 
most important fact in history, and attempts an 
analysis of it. The Incarnation is undoubtedly a 
stupendous fact, but its chief value consists in its 
being the foundation upon which the crucifixion 
rests. It is not the incoming but the outgoing of 
God from the world that constitutes the great pro- 
blem of history. Upon the death rather than upon 
the birth of Christ the determination of human 
destiny depends. Hence this work applies itself to 
the one great fact, and offers a contribution to the 
philosophy of history. 

And in doing so, it aims at simplifying religious 
experience by bringing to bear upon human life in 
all its ranges the power of “Christ crucified.” It 
has long been my belief that few things are so 
profitless as self-gazing. If men could only be 
induced to direct their minds to Christ instead of 
to themselves, a simplicity and power would be 
imparted to their experience of which they have 
little conception. “Persons,” says Mr. Orme in his 
Life and Tymes of Richard Baxter, “who are 
agitated with perplexities similar to those of Baxter, 
are frequently directed to means little calculated to 
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afford relief. Refined disquisitions on the nature 
of spiritual operation, on the kind or degree of 
conviction which must be possessed at the time of 
conversion, or afterwards, on the evidences of faith 
and repentance, are not much fitted to remove the 
fears and anxieties of conscience. It is very ques- 
tionable, indeed, whether any individual will ever 
obtain comfort by making himself or the evidences 
of personal religion the object of chief attention. 
All hope to the guilty creature is exterior to him- 
self. In the human character, even under Christian 
influence, sufficient reason for condemnation, and 
therefore for fear, will always be found. It is not 
thinking of the disease, or of the mode, in which 
the remedy operates, or of the description given of 
these things by others, but using the remedy itself, 
that will effect a cure. The Gospel is the heavenly 
appointed balsam for all the wounds of sin, and 
Jesus is the Great Physician ; it is to Him, and to 
His testimony, therefore, as the revelation of pardon 
and of healing, that the soul must be directed in all 
stages of its spiritual career. When the glory of 
His character and work is seen, darkness of mind 
will be dissipated, the power of sin will be broken, 
genuine contrition will be felt, and joy and hope 
- will fill the mind. It is from the Saviour and His 
sacrifice that all proper excitement in religion must 
proceed; and the attempt to produce that excite- 
ment by the workings of the mind on itself must 
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inevitably fail. Self-examination, to discover the 
power of truth and the progress of principle in us, 
is highly important; but when employed with a 
view to obtain comfort under a sense of guilt, it 
never can succeed ; nothing but renewed application 
to the Cross can produce the latter effect. Baxter 
himself, long before his death, arrived at these very 
views. ‘I was once, he says, ‘wont to meditate 
most on my own heart, and to dwell all at home. 
I was still poring over either my sins or wants, or 
examining my sincerity. But now, though I am 
greatly convinced of the need of heart-acquaintance 
and employment, I see more the need of higher 
work; and that I should look oftener on God, and 
Christ, and heaven, than upon my own heart. At 
home I can find distempers to trouble me, and 
some evidences of my peace; but it is above that I 
must find matter of delight, and joy, and love, and 
peace itself. I would therefore have one thought 
at home, on myself and sins, and many thoughts 
above, on the amiable and beatifying objects.” 
This work, if I mistake not, by keeping the soul 
oocupied constantly with “Christ, and Him cruci- 
fied,” is fitted to contribute to the simplicity ee 
power of religious experience. 

-Theologically, it is of course a contribution to the 
literature of the Atonement. But while stating 
what I believe from my inmost soul to be the truth, 
I do so, I trust, in no narrow or sectarian spirit. 
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Error, as it came in my way, has been refuted, and. 
the positwe truth in all cases substituted; yet in 
lingering so long as I have done about a cruci- 
fied Master, I cannot but think that He is broader 
than all the systems, and that He, as the concrete, 
embodied Truth, shall yet supplant the abstrac- 
tions about which we quarrel now. This hope I 
have tried honestly to express in the sermon upon 
The Union of Christendom. 

My obligations to other writers I have tried to 
acknowledge by giving the references in footnotes. 
Truth I have accepted wherever I have found it, - 
and I have been materially aided in the study by 
some whom I have on other grounds felt constrained 
to criticise. It is only by remaining open to help — 
from all quarters that an individual or a church 
can secure anything approaching to the full-orbed 
truth. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that if encou- 
raged by the success of this first effort, I hope 
to apply a similar treatment at some future time to 
the other great fact of our faith, the Resurrection 
of Christ, and. to issue it as a supplementary 
volume to this one, under the title, “'The Philosophy 
of the Resurrection.” 


Dustin, Oct. 1873. 
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SERMON I. 


The Apparent Jnadequacy of the Cross, 


“For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolishness ; 
but unto us which are saved it is the power of God.” —1 Cor. i. 18. 


In beginning a course of Sermons upon the Cross 
of Christ, it is desirable to look upon it from the 
stand-point of its enemies. Hence it is that’ I 
have selected this passage from Corinthians, ex- 
pressing as it does the apparent inadequacy or 
folly of the Cross asa moral power. It is indeed 
strange that preaching should invariably gravi- 
' tate to the Cross. Why is so much made of this 
symbol? ‘How comes it that faithful preaching 
must be termed “the preaching of the Cross ” ? 

It is not very generally known, yet it should be, 
that the Cross was a symbol among the heathen be- 
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fore it became a symbol among Christians. It had 
a place in the Egyptian temples as a symbol of im- 
mortality. The first missionaries, moreover, that 
visited the Hindoos found the Cross figuring amid 
the Hindoo ritual. The Druids also were accus- 
tomed to select and consecrate the most majestic 
oak in the forest, “which they stripped of all its 
limbs, except the two largest, so left as to form a 
gigantic cross towering in the mystic ring, at high 
moon, with a meaning unknown to us.”’* The 
emblem of a cross was also found by the Spaniards 
in Yucatan in Central America, and there is reason 
to believe that from very early ages its office was 
“to symbolise the god of rain, and consequently, 
as a form embodying the ideas of health, of joy, of 
plenty, it had grown into a common object of — 
popular adoration.”+ Of course these facts throw 
no light upon the significance of Christ’s Cross to 
us, yet may we not hail them as mute appeals issu- 
ing out of the silence of history for satisfaction 
through some cross, anda faint evidence that the 
lonely: nations shall yet assemble round the great 
symbol, and ‘find in the Cross of Christ their | 
rallying-point and rest ? 

‘When we turn, however, from these historic facts 
outside the pale of Christianity, to determine the _ 


* “History of the Cross of Christ,” by the Rev. W. R. Alger, 
pp. 11—13, Boston, 1858. 
_ + Hardwick’s “ Christ and other Masters,”’ vol. ii, pp. 160—162. 
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significance of the Cross among the Romans before 
and at the time of our Lord, we find that it was 
“reserved for the most degraded outcasts and slaves, 
those guilty of the most aggravated and terrible 
crimes—the very dregs of the time. . . . It had 
come to be generally considered as the very emblem 
of defeated crime and disgraceful punishment; a 
synonym for all that was at once powerless and ex- 
ecrable.”* Accustomed as we are to look upon the 
Cross as a sacred symbol, we can hardly appreciate 
the tremendous revolution that this symbolism im- 
plies. Suppose that from the present time it became 
fashionable to adorn churches, houses, and persons 
with figures of the gallows or the French guillotine ; 
suppose that the death’s head and cross-bones became 
the choice ornament in art, and that many countries 
and lands abounded with such hideous emblems ; 
would you not conclude that taste had become sadly 
deteriorated, and that the age had become demented ? 
Yet what once held the place of the gallows and guil- 
. lotine inthe Roman empire has become the choicest 
symbol in Christian art; it glitters in golden radiance 
from the towers-of proud cathedrals ; it asserts itself 
at the market-crosses of provincial towns; it deco- 
rates the last resting-places of our dead; it forms 
the ground-plan of our fashionable churches; it 
blazes from the breast of fair women, and dangles 
from the seals of brave men, and has permeated 


* Alger, ut supra, pp. 16, 17. 
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superstitioisly or sacredly the surroundings of 
Christian nations.* This astonishing fact demands 
explanation, and I hope in our patient study of the 
Philosophy of the Cross it will receive it. Mean- 
while I ask your attention to, I. The apparent 
foolishness of the preaching of the Cross ; and, II. 
The real power of that preaching. 


_ J. THE APPARENT FOOLISHNESS OF THE PREACHING 
OF THE CROSS. 


“The preaching of the Cross is to them that 
perish foolishness,” saith the apostle. One of the 
most important characteristics of a skilful disputant. 
is his ability to enter into his antagonist’s position. 
Now one of the most notable characteristics of the 
great God who condescends to reason with us (Isa. 
i. 18) is, that He comprehends our position and 
views better than we do ourselves, and is evermore 
anticipating these inthe Word. Thus in the matter 
before us “Christianity has not left*to incredulity 
the satisfaction of being the first to tax it with folly. 
It has hastened to accuse itself of it. It has pro- 

- fessed the daring design of saving men by a folly.” 
Yes, the infinitely wise and blessed Lord comes to 
man and tells him, ‘I have a plan of salvation for 


* cf. Monod’s “ Doctrine Chretienne,” pp. 155, 156. 
+ Vinet’s “Nouveaux Discours sur quelques sujets Religieux,” p. 9; 
and Bersier’s Sermons, vol. i, p. 68, 
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you, I can save you by my only-begotten and well- 
beloved Son’s Cross, yet I know that you will 
regard the plan at first as foolishness.’ The God, 
beloved, with whom we have all to deal, under- 
stands us thoroughly ; He can appreciate every diffi- 
culty that oppresses our minds, and every “ honest 
doubt” harboured in our hearts; and in His Word 
and Spirit He gives us all that is needful for our 
deliverance. | 

How is it, then, that the preaching of the Cross 
appears foolishness to natural men? Let us look 
at the fact of Christ’s death upon the Cross as the 
termination to His earthly career. In Jesus we 
have a peasant from Galilee appearing among the 
Jews, claiming the Messiahship, and bringing around 
His person “the kingdom of God.” A few disciples 
gather round Him, and we know what their hopes 
were in doing so; they were expectants of position 
and preferment in that kingdom that He had come 
to set up. Bat lo, instead of His life ending in 
triumph over His enemies, and in the luxury of 
palace-halls, it ends in apparent defeat and upon 
an execrable cross. Instead of being crowned with 
gold, He is crowned with thorns; instead of an 
iron sceptre with which to rule His enemies, He 
has thrust into His hands a reed; instead of im- 
perial purple, He is arrayed in the robe furnished 
by a ribald: throng; instead of a throne, He has 
provided for Him a cross; instead of securing the 
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universal suffrage, He is numbered with trans- 
gressors, and tenants a martyr’s tomb! | 

Nothing apparently so disastrous ever overtook 
a great cause. The proud Roman, whose greatest 
idea was that of crushing, material power, naturally 
looked upon the spectacle of the crucifixion as the 
embodiment of supreme folly. The Grecian, visiting 
Jerusalem with the artistic memories of the favoured 
isles within him, would regard the cross of Christ, 
not only as a foolish death, but also as a revolting 
shame. While the Jew, full of crude notions about 
a personal reign, would regard the crucifixion as the 
fitting end of a mere pretender whom he could not 
acknowledge as in any sense a king. Nay more, 
must it not have seemed foolishness to the disciples, 
who were all doubtless ready to say, with Peter, 
while it was only in prospect, “That be far from 
thee, Lord ” ? 

But what can the ene think of proclaiming 
this disaster instead of hiding it, and all with the 
professed design of converting the world? It has 
been the world’s policy to proclaim success and hide 
defeat, to proclaim honour but hide ignominy, to 
sound the loud timbrel over victory, but to be silent 
about disaster. Yet here is a band of men who 
have never done telling about their Master’s dis- — 
honour, who are perpetually preaching about His 
humiliation, who cannot be silent about the con- 
tempt and rejection and murder that He received at 
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the hands of men. Itis certainly the strangest policy 
that was ever pursued, It is not wonderful that men 
should esteem the entire programme as foolishness. 

. Yet is the world this day confronted by the same 
spectacle, only on a larger scale. At this very hour 
are to be found in a thousand houses of worship 
men proclaiming their Master’s ignominy, preaching 
their Master’s cross, and striving by the simple 
instrumentality of such preaching to save them that 
believe. Instead of prosecuting the work of Chris- 
tianity, as the world prosecutes its work, instead of 
adopting worldly policies, instead of flattering the 
rich, of enlisting titled dignities, of engaging brass 
bands and all the trickeries of “ brag and advertise- 
ment,” the disciples now, as in apostolic days, pro- 
claim how the Master was rejected by His generation, 
how His age knew not its visitation, how He was 
crucified. They build houses in which to preach this 
fact-to men, they are careful to press it upon the 
attention of the poor, and they are bold enough to 
say that in this way they intend to conquer the 
world..::.) 

There are schemes which we condemn at once 
as Utopian. We read about quack medicines that 
profess to cure every form of earthly disease, and I 
suppose some planetary ones if imported, and we 
condemn such confident proposals as contemptible 
foolishness. Yet is it not in this very lizht that 
the world regards the Cross? The preaching of the 
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Cross of Christ, how can it be the panacea for all the 
world’s woes? The preaching of the Cross of Christ, 
how can it be the instrument to subjugate the 
world’s sin and passion? The preaching-houses 
where the Cross is held aloft, how can they be the 
centres of all humanizing influences? The world 
cries out against such ideas as perfectly absurd. 
“ Humanity,” it has been beautifully said, “like the 
flora of some gigantic undergrowth, seems absorbed 
in the selfish yet necessary struggle for its mere 
existence. What place in this dim, overcrowded 
. forest, with its fearful silences, broken by its 
strange, unintelligible cries, is there found for the 
solemn Cross, with its revelation of a God who 
loves man, and who has Himself suffered for- that 
love ?”* . 

But, again, the sacrificial character that we shall 
assign to the crucifixion is regarded by many now, 
some even inside the pale of Christian Churches, 
as foolishness. Ideas of the Divine love have so 
prevailed against the old heathen revenge as to 
threaten society now with such a conception of 
God as supposes Him superior to all insult, and 
careless about every right, and bent only upon 
manifesting His. love. He needs no conciliation, no 
sacrifice, except the living sacrifice of' universal 
service. This sacrificial aspect of the Cross is 
pagan, it is foolishness; forgiveness was always 


* .“ Colloquia Crucis,” by Dora Greenwell, p. 62. 
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possible with the Infinite Father; it needed no 
sacrifice to render it so. And thus it comes to pass 
that the atonement, properly so called, vanishes out 
of the sentimental necessities of the time, and peace 
and pardon are proclaimed as if a holy God had no 
horror or hatred towards sin, and would never 
think of demanding satisfaction. 

Thus, brethren, has it come to pass that the 
preaching of something else than the Cross rules 
the hour., Preach up the general mercy of the 
Infinite Father, preach up the sacraments, preach 
up the priesthood, preach up culture, preach up 
indulgences, intellectual as well as sensual; in a 
word, preach anything to our worldly and heavy- 
laden age, but do not, for you need not, preach the 
sacrifice of the Cross. Yes, brethren, the preaching 
of the Cross is falling into disrepute among us, and 
men and churches that make much of crucifixes 
and signs of the cross, and bowings to the east, 
and a thousand other fandangoes, have failed to 
eatch the spirit and, in consequence, the power of 
Christ’s Cross. Let us endeavour to appreciate in 
the remainder of our study,— 


Il. THE REAL POWER OF CHRIST’S CROSS. 


It is Pascal who has divided power into three 
orders,—material, intellectual, and moral. To ma- 
terval power crude thinkers are looking for the 
subjugation of evil, saying to themselves, “Could not . 
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God crush out by the very weight of His iron heel 
‘the evil that exists in the world? and may we not 
expect some manifestation of material power to 
win the battle which we regard as hopeless now ?” 
This was the hope of the Jews regarding their 
Messiah: He will come into the field with such a 
“weight of metal” as will effectually crush the 
Roman and every other power that opposes the 
_ Jewish. But Messiah came with no army and no 
elements of material power; and so they killed Him 
in their hatred and disappointment. Let us, there- 
fore, form a higher notion of our Master’s policy 
than to suppose that at this time of day He is 
_about to break in upon the world with material 
forces, and secure a victory that would only be 
over frightened and hateful slaves.* Next let us 
look at intellectual power, and consider whether 
the Cross comes under this designation. Had Jesus 
proposed to exercise power over men @ntellectually, 
then as the world is now constituted only the few 
highly educated spirits of a generation would have 
experienced His power, and’ Christianity would 
have been confined to the schools and seminaries of 
learning.t Culture would have been the gospel, 
and mankind would have split up into the cultured 
and Helot classes, and no bond of union would 


* Bersier’s Sermons, vol. ii., pp. 80, 81. 
+ of. “Reminiscences and Reflections,” by Dr. J. M‘Leod Campbell, 
p. 214. 
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have been provided for the race. Has not the 
gospel of culture been preached in the groves of 
Greece? and does not the silence of the ruins of 
the favoured isles proclaim with unmistakable 
effect the incapacity of culture to subdue or perma- 
nently influence the world? We are left then to 
the last kind of power, as that wielded by Jesus, 
the moral. By moral power, by a suasion of 
maws will, in this way alone can the conquest of 
the world be made. Brute force, intellectual 
energy, neither of these can subdue and save the 
world; only moral power is sufficient for such a 
task, moral power appealing to the poor and un- 
cultured as well as to the wealthy and educated ! 
But here the question comes, Will the preaching 
of pure morality change the world? This has been 
the delusion of many a ministry and many an age. 
It is not by the publication of the purest ethical code, 
it is not by the enforcing of the daintiest moral 
maxims, it is not by the persuasive utterances of 
. the purest and noblest life, that. you will impress 
and subdue sinful men. Nay, more, it is not by the 
purest morality supported by miracle that the battle 
can be won, for this has been tried. Christ’s own 
life, be it ever remembered, was the purest mani- 
festation and enforcement of morality that the world 
has ever seen. He was faultless in every particular 
Himself; He could challenge the world in those 
words that no.mere man dare use, “ Which of you 
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convinceth me of sin?” from his lips there flowed 
moral precepts and a heavenly wisdom such as no 
other teacher ever uttered—His moral teaching 
was backed up by numerous and mighty miracles ; 
and yet we are warranted in saying that such a life 
and such lessons do not constitute a sufficient moral 
power to convert the world. What triumphs did 
that perfect life make among men? Why, after 
three years and more of ministration, after over- 
whelming toil, He only succeeded in gathering a 
few disciples round Him, and these so timid as to 
forsake Him and flee on the first approach of danger! 
In the light, therefore, of Christ’s incomparable min- 
istry we can read the lesson which the world is so 
long in learning, that something more than mere 
morality is needed to subdue it. 

Now, beloved brethren, the additional moral 
power needed to subdue the world is. to be found 
in Christ’s Cross. It was not till He was crucified, 
‘it was not till He resisted sin unto blood, it was 
not till He paid the redemption-price of His 
_ precious blood, it was not till; as the Shepherd and 
the Fellow of J ehovah, He allowed Himself to be 
smitten, that He struck the blow which subdued 
the world. It is by His Cross that He exercises 
saving power over men, it is from His Cross that He — 
is now ruling the moral world. “ Unto us who are 
saved,” the preaching of the Cross is “ the power of 
God.” For consider for an instant the power Christ’s 
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Cross 1s fitted to exercise over human hearts. It is 
sometimes superficially thought that the power of 
_ the Cross is not so wonderful as ministers would 
make it, since it is natural for us to sympathise with 
suffering innocence. But is it natural to sympathise 
with the wronged ? Has the world done so steadily 
and consistently from the first? Is it not histori- 
cally certain that so far from the oppressed having 
the sympathy of the world, men have been far more 
inclined to sympathise with the oppressors? Suffer- 
ing Innocence secured no sympathy till it secured 
it upon the Cross. The Cross of Christ, brethren, is 
the fountain of that enlarging sympathy which is 
now accorded to the oppressed; and the gigantic 
wrongs, which as upas-trees have for so long over- 
shadowed the path of humanity, have been cut 
down by no meaner instrument than the Cross of 
Christ. Yes, and it is out of this selfsame Cross 
that there issues the sympathy which is securing to 
the wronged of every name an instalment of their 
Rights every year, and this reform shall not cease 
until every wrong shall be righted and the world 
subdued by the Cross. _ 

If then it is not natural to sympathise with 
suffering innocence, how comes it that our hearts 
are moved by the spectacle of Christ crucified? In 
view of the Cross, the Holy Spirit changes the bent 
of our perverse wills, inclines us to sympathise with 
our suffering God, impresses us with the sight of 
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love suffering in its manifestation, makes us to feel 
that Christ crucified supplies a felt want within, 
that He affords satisfaction to offended justice, and 
reveals the very heart of God. A day comes when 
this tremendous spectacle of the dying Jesus asserts 
over our hearts an irresistible power; we cannot 
but bow before it; the Cross has subdued our affec- 
tions; we love Him who in the first instance loved 
us and died on the Cross to show it; and we rise 
from our knees with hearts no longer ours, we have 
given them to our crucified Saviour, we are not our 
own, we are bought with a price, we are His slaves, 
we are ready to do His bidding; He may send us 
anywhere, He may do by us as He pleases, for we 
can receive anything from love! | 

But notice again how Christ’s Cross has power over 
the human conscience as well as the human heart. 
It is a power of purification as well as a power of 
love. For once the heart is occupied with the 
crucified one, we begin to understand its power in 
the conscience. The conscience when thoroughly 
awakened cries out for expiation; it cries out for 
something suitable to present to offended justice ; 
and if it be not stifled by assumed authorities, it 
will continue to cry out until it finds the Cross. 
Penances, sacrifices of bulls and goats, sacrifices of 
men, masses, and all the expedients which super- 
stition has devised to soothe the conscience, cannot ; 
and it is only in presence of the Cross that the guilty 
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soul learns how it may be justified with God. 
There alone can the conscience be purged from dead 
works, and made to.serve the living God. There 
alone is the assurance of forgiveness realized, and 
sinful man accepted by the Supreme. 

And tell me, brethren, if under the shadow of 
Christ’s Cross we can think of continuing in sin? 
Can the conscience, that has tasted how gracious God 
is in putting away sin through the self-sacrifice of 
the Son, trifle with sin any more? Nay, the Cross 
is the great bulwark against individual evil: against 
it the wildest waves beat in vain; keeping hard by 
it we are safe. And here let me illustrate the truth 
by a historic fact. In some countries public crosses 
had the privilege of sanctuary attached to them. 
Any condemned criminal, or escaped prisoner, who 
fled from his enemies to the public cross and laid 
hold of it was left in peace, just as in the olden time 
men laid hold of the horns of the altar. In that 
case “revenge and justice were compelled to spare 
him, unless the Church herself laid hands on him.”* 
And may we not assure ourselves that now if we 
betake ourselves in spiritual fashion to Christ’s Cross, 
and lay hold by faith upon it, we shall have rest 
from sin, and feel as in a refuge from all outward 
storms ? 

It has been suggested that the form of the Cross, 
which in the older examples is much broader at the 

* Alger, ut supra, p. 57. 
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base than at the cross-bar, was borrowed from the 
resting of the ark on Ararat,*—the conical base re- 
presenting the mountain, the bar and upper portion 
representing the ark. However that may be, of one 
thing we may be certain, that the Cross of Christ is 
an ark for all God’s Noahs, fitted to battle success- 
fully with the stormy seas of temptation through 
which we must pass, and becoming finally the 
living fountain from which those that are to people 
the new world must flow.. Under the Cross we are 
safe, and by the Cross we shall be conducted safely 
and purely towards the new and spiritual world. 
But if the Cross has power over the heart and 
conscience, it has also power to awaken a missionary 
spirit among men. Doubtless we have had missions 
undertaken by men from different motives: and men 
will do and suffer much to have a following. But 
tell me what the reason is that the Cross alone has 
sustained its Missions. Has deism, has philosophy 
fitted out men to proclaim their truths upon the 
bleakest and unkindliest shores? Did Greece ever 
send forth a missionary enterprise to impress the 
world’s people with its culture? Did Rome ever 
send forth bands of jurists to raise its’ conquered 
peoples through instruction in her laws? Has 
England sent forth troops of economists to preach 
free-trade principles in the most distant lands? We 
know that of such enterprises no worldly man ever 
* Lesley’s “ Origin and Destiny of Mankind.” 
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dreams. No, brethren, the favoured sons of philo- 
sophy and art, the learned doctors in economy and 
law, never have risen into that passionate enthu- 
siasm needful for such enterprises as these. Nothing 
but war and glory, or some selfish consideration 
will lead the worldly mind to do or dare anything 
in distant lands. 

Yet, wonder of wonders, here is a Cross, the Cross 
of Christ, round which the best and bravest of the 
earth have rallied, and under which, as a banner, 
they have gone forth to the world’s end to conquer, 
even though they die. No sword of steel, but the 
simple sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God, is in their hands; no elaborate policy they 
carry out, they simply preach the Cross; and yet 
even at this time of day, when we are barely 
realizing the mighty moral power in our hands, we 
can see conquests through missions before which 
the march of a Ceesar or an Alexander must pale. 
“That despised Cross,” says D’Aubigné, “has been 
raised up, and already it reigns over one half of the 
world.” . Already has the Cross overthrown “the 
bloodstained altars of Odin and Thor, and subdued 
the fierce hordes of Europe to its benignant sway.” 
It rules the spirit of the New World more widely 
every year, it has asserted its power in Greenland | 
as a Divine heat amid endless snow; it has made 
more smiling the suns in the South Pacific ; it is 
elevating the colonies of England, whether civilized 
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or heathen, towards a better life; and nothing is 
morally more certain than that this greatest and 
noblest crusade shall know no termination till the 
wide world, and not a mere sepulchre, shall be con- 
quered and won. } : 

This day, therefore, do we take our stand upon 
God’s side and against the world in estimating the - 
power of the Cross. Some professed Christians, I 
know there are, who imagine something more is 
needed than the Cross to contend successfully with 
the world’s evil. Into such crude, materialistic 
notions we dare not enter; it is braver, nobler, more 
spiritual by far to accept joyfully of the Cross of 
Christ as the greatest moral power the ages have 
witnessed, and to proclaim as we have opportunity 
this message, leaving to the great Spirit to make 
our preaching of the Cross a power in many souls ! 
Amen. 
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SERMON II. 


Che Attractibe Poker of the Cross. 


“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.”—John xii. 32. 


HAVING considered on last occasion the apparent 
inadequacy of the Cross for the salvation of the 
world, we are prepared to advance a stage, and 
consider its attractive power. In such a study we 
are always safest in following the historic method, 
for when the historic circumstances are clear it is 
easy to apply them to present needs. 

Let us translate ourselves to Jerusalem, and try 
to realize the crucifixion of Christ. It is the time 
of the Passover, and the holy city is full of visitors, 
not only from all parts of Palestine, but also from 
Greece and other lands. _ This great Jewish feast has 
power to draw worshippers from far distant shores, 
who are prepared to forego their temporary gains 
to be present at the annual celebration. But an- 
other element of interest has appeared in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth. For more than three years 
past this marvellous man has exercised His ministry. 
He has proved himself a great Teacher, has been 
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more authoritative than the scribes, has wrought 
many miracles, has announced the coming around 
His own person of the kingdom of God, and has 
but a day or two before ridden into Jerusalem on an 
ass’s colt, as the kings used to do when entering upon 
their reign. Instead, however, of following up His 
advantage, and allowing Himself to be swept upon 
the wave of popularity up to a temporal throne, 
He has subsided once more into a spiritual Teacher, 
and has suffered Himself to be betrayed, tried, and 
condemned without appeal. And now the day of 
His execution has dawned, and all Jerusalem is 
astir. “The daughters of Jerusalem” are following 
Him, their eyes suffused with tears, for the joy of 
their hearts is here about to be taken away with a 
stroke. Afar off, as if ashamed of Him, the timid 
men who had been disciples are following, drawn 
by an irresistible power to the place of danger, for 
they must witness the last agony of their Lord. 
Crowding around Him, moreover, are the Jewish 
rulers, the mortal enemies of a meek Messiah who 
ventured through humiliation to establish His reign, 
and they are exulting like hunters around the 
stricken deer, that they are “in at the death.” The 
Roman soldiers too, under the direction of the cen- 
turion, are there to carry out the execution, and 
crucify Him between the two robbers. While the 
floating population, which in large cities is ever 
idle enough to be spectators of anything exciting, 
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especially if it be sufficiently repulsive, swarms out 
to Golgotha, and, as a perfect sea of human heads, 
surges around the Cross. 

Ah, brethren, it is absolutely certain that the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ drew the entire popu- 
lation of Jerusalem beyond the walls, and that, 
except Pilate and a few officials that must remain at 
their posts, there was no one of fit age and under- 
standing who did not visit Calvary. We all know 
how popular a public execution is, how black barriers 
have to be erected to keep in bounds the heaving tide 
of human life that seems to flow in under the attrac- 
tive power of the ghastly solemnities; butif you add 
to this ordinary element the peculiar circumstances 
of Christ’s execution, how He is regarded as having 
been a mere pretender, deluding with false hopes a 
down-trodden people, and now is deservedly in the 
iron gripe of imperial Rome, with whom He had 
sought no collision, then you will see abundant reason 
why foe as well as friend should crowd out in un- 
paralleled numbers to his Cross. 

Had He passed in state to a palace and inaugu- 
rated a personal reign; had He summoned around 
Him the populace that had cried so lustily “ Ho- 
sanna” to His name; had He set about organizing 
an army and prepared Himself to take the field 
against the Roman power; in a word, had He burst 
upon Jerusalem in the fashion anticipated by the 
Jews, He would not have gathered round Him 
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anything like so vast a multitude as He did gather 
around His Cross. As a simple matter of fact, 
therefore, it was true regarding the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem that through Christ’s exaltation upon 
the Cross they were universally drawn unto Him. 
I admit, of course, that very different motives im- 
pelled the people; the majority were hostile, a mul- 
titude must have been simply curious, and a few 
friendly; yet there- they were in their anxious 
thousands to see the great sight of a suffering and 
dying Messiah. In a broad sense, therefore, it was 
literally true what Jesus said in this text, “I, if Ibe 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

But the crucifixion lasted only for a day: death 
came, and the crowds dispersed, and the Lord was 
laid in Joseph’s tomb. What interest can the ephe- 
meral popularity of the .Cross have for men and 
women now? Much every way, but chiefly be- 
cause that crowding around the Cross, which was 
witnessed in Jerusalem, has had its counterpart in 
the ages of Church history, and has its counterpart 
this day. Has not the Cross been the centre to- 
wards which hostile, curious, and friendly thought 
has gravitated down this dispensation? Has not 
the Cross been the great meeting-place of men? 
Here have they transacted their great spiritual 
business, and taken some side in the more than 
mortal conflict. And now, as much as at any 
period since the crucifixion, men hostile, curious, 
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and friendly may be seen crowding around the 
Cross, displaying their feelings of fierce hostility, 
of idle curiosity, or of burning love to the “ Lamb 
that was slain.” Let us: study this attractive 
power, of the Cross in these three aspects: L[. 
Christ crucified is still attracting hostile criticism. 
II. Christ crucified is still attracting the attention 
of the curious. III. Christ crucified is still attract- 
ing loving subjects to His sway. 


I. CHRIST CRUCIFIED IS STILL ATTRACTING HOS- 
TILE CRITICISM, 


We tried in the introductory discourse to appre- 
ciate why the preaching of the Cross is deemed 
foolishness by the world. And here we are re- 
minded of that fact, and see it assuming another 
phase. Just as on the day of the crucifixion the 
passers-by reviled Him, wagging their heads, and 
saying, “Thou that destroyest the temple, and 
buildest it in three days, save thyself. If thou be 
the Son of God, come down from the cross ;” just 
as the chief: priests also, mocking him, with the 
scribes and elders, said, “He saved others, himself 
he cannot save. If he be the king of Israel, let 
him now come down from the cross, and we will 
believe him. He trusted in God; let him deliver 
him now, if he will have him; for he said, I am 
the Son of God;” just as the robbers also, wio 
were crucified with Him, cast the same in His 
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teeth (Matt. xxvii. 39—44); so now there are © 
selfish men, whether in authority, or mere way- 
farers, or the victims of vice and misfortune, who 
are ready to revile Christ because He did not save 
Himself, and give an example of selfishness to 
satisfy and excuse the spirit of the world. 

If Christ had the power He professed, why did 
He not employ it for His own deliverance? for this 
present world of ours believes in no man that can- 
not look after himself. Hence the sublimest self- 
sacrifice that the universe has witnessed is reviled 
and defamed by those narrow-minded souls who 
never sacrificed an interest, who never sacrificed an 
hour, who never sacrificed a single joy for the good 
of others. And here, brethren, would I ask you 
what you think of Christ crucified. Does your 
heart discern no meaning in the death of the Son 
of God? Do you regard it as a great mistake, for 
which there was no necessity, and from which 
there was ample deliverance? Do you feel inclined 
to pass by the Cross in the spirit of those mocking 
multitudes, and wag your head at the arch sim- 
plicity of Jesus ? If you do, I beseech you to beware. 

But it is instructive here to notice, in addition, 
how hostile criticism is concentrating around Christ 
and His Cross. Formerly side-issues sufficed the 
disputants, but now the clash of arms is heard, and 
_ the fight is thickest around the crucified King. 
Efforts have been made in recent years in Germany, 
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France, and England to give such accounts of the 
life of Christ as might dispense with this power of 
the Cross. One makes Him a mere Galilean Rabbi ; 
another, a Political Reformer; another, a Moral 
Teacher who imagined He wrought miracles; an- 
other, the Man who exercised marvellous temper- 
ance in the use of miracle, and influenced men by 
refraining from putting forth the power He pos- 
sessed.* But one thing unites these scattered 
efforts upon the life of Christ, and that is the 
oversight, if it be not the wilful ignoring, of the 
power of His Cross. 

The spirit of the age, Prathneae is to do, if pos- 
sible, without the Cross. It is a foolish dream, men 
suppose, to expect saving power to be exercised 
through it. Out of the life of Christ, they tell us, 
not out of the death, do the elements of influence 
come; the death was a part of the programme 
which could exercise no saving efficacy. And so 
it comes to pass that the efficacy of the Cross is 
despised, is ignored, is overlooked, and “the offence 
of the Cross” has not yet “ceased.” Theologies are 
constructed without the Cross, schools of thought 
contend against the doctrine of the Atonement, and 
hostile factions are as demonstrative around the 
Cross as chief priest or elder was at Calvary. Of 


* Strauss, Schenkel, Renan, and the author of “Ecce Homo”; ¢f. 
Farrar’s ‘ Hulsean Lectures,” note, p. 80 ; and Bushnell’s “ Sermons 
on Living Subjects,” pp. 92-3. 
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these and of this spirit, oh, dear brethren, we must 
all beware ; for if we fail to see in Christ crucified 
the attractive because self-sacrificing Saviour, who 
would draw all men to Himself; if we look upon 
the crucifixion as:a miserable mistake ; if we view 
it with hostile feelings; then are we “the enemies 
of the Cross of Christ,’ and our doom will be disas- 
trous if we do not turn! 


II. CHRIST CRUCIFIED IS STILL ATTRACTING THE 
ATTENTION OF THE CURIOUS. 


In every age there is a multitude of curious per- 
sons who are anxiously waiting for some new 
attraction. It has been often a matter of wonder 
where all the people come from that in a few 
minutes, at any hour of the day or night, are sure 
to gather round a street fire or noisy row. Curio- 
sity has more devotees in the world than any other 
goddess; and the sacrifices men and women will 
make to satisfy their curiosity would, if only pro- 
perly directed, constitute them memorable martyrs! 

Now I have already intimated that the curious 
as well as hostile gathered round Christ’s Cross. 
Many a soul who, in Jerusalem upon that momen- 
tous day, had no strong: feelings upon, either side, 
went out to Golgotha to satisfy his curious cravings 
at the Cross. Many a one watched long through 
the gloom simply to see how the tragedy was com- 
pleted, and the great Teacher died. And such 
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would pass away to the routine of Judaism, and 
think no more of this greatest of all deaths. 
Curiosity, even when satistied, leaves a terrible 
blank behind it. 

And am I mistaken in believing that there are 
many still attracted to the Cross of Christ by no- 
thing more than curiosity? There is a religious 
dilettanteism as well as a secular, an itching ear in 
the house of God as well as in the schools of the 
world, a craving for the new thing as strong as the 
Athenians ever possessed. “Christ crucified” is to 
many a curious mind no more than an interesting — 
historic problem, affording ground for speculation 
and inquiry, but not a moral power in the soul. 
And are not such curious inquirers found in all 
our churches, whose ears must be regaled with 
fresh chimes from the bells of truth, whose taste 
must be regaled with spiced and savoury meat 
from the king’s table, who must have the wine of 
enthusiasm and earnestness, simply because it is 
interesting to see a preacher in a passion? And if 
Christ crucified be presented vividly before such 
souls, if the preacher can paint the crucifixion with 
some measure of truth, the very freshness of the 
work, more than its value, has its effect upon them. 

Now Iam not here to denounce curiosity, for I 
know it serves great and important ends ‘in the 
economy of God. I am not here to denounce the 
desire for freshness and vigour that characterizes so 
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many at this hour. But I would warn the merely 
curious against supposing that the satisfaction of 
your curiosity through matters pertaining to the 
doctrine of Christ is the salvation of your soul. 
The Lord Himself told the disciples how possible it 
is for men to hear the word with joy, and yet a little 
persecution or trouble may obliterate completely the 
impression. (Matt. xi. 21.) And you may hear the 
Cross preached in such a fashion as to interest and 
instruct you; you may have here and there in the 
arguments a joyful surprise, as new light passes over 
the mind of the preacher and on to you; and yet 
you may pass away, as many a soul did from Christ’s 
Cross, to mingle with the world once more, and do 
the first works, and be no better in heart and life 
for all that you have seen and heard! 


Ill. CHRIST CRUCIFIED IS STILL ATTRACTING 
LOVING SUBJECTS TO HIS SWAY. 


The Jews had been longing for King Messiah, but 
they failed to realize His sovereignty as He hung 
upon the Cross. There was, however, one man in 
the mighty multitude who pierced the veil of ap- 
pearances and recognized the real sovereign behind 
it, and he was the robber crucified at Christ’s side. 
For a time he had joined his companion in reviling 
the dying Jesus, but additional meditation had 
translated him from among Christ’s foes to be His 
friend and choicest witness on that dark day. He 
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comes to the conclusion that there is a sovereignty 
in suffering innocence, that self-sacrifice is more 
majestic than self-seeking, and, placing himself as 
a willing subject under the suffering Messiah, he 
exclaims, “ Lord, remember me when Thou comest 
into Thy kingdom. And Jesus said unto him, 
“Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.” (Luke xxiii. 42, 43.) 

Now that it is the attractive power of a sovereign 
which is referred to in the text will appear if you 
consider the context. Certain Grecians had come 
to see Jesus, and in connection with their visit He 
had said, “The hour is come that the Son of man 
should be glorified,” and then He proceeded in a 
strain of commingled apprehension and exultation 
to speak of His approaching death. The point of 
the passage, as the study of it will show you, is 
that His death upon the Cross is the beginning of 
His glory.* This is what the Father indicates from 
heaven; “I have both glorified (thy name) and will 
glorify it again.” In this strain of exultation and 
of triumph, therefore, Jesus proceeds to say, “ Now 
(in my crucifixion) is the judgment of this world ; 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out. And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” That is to say, “The attitude taken up 
by the world toward me upon the Cross will con- 
stitute its condemnation, while from that Cross I 


aR Reuss’ “'Theologie Chretienne,” vol. ii., pp. 412, 456. 
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shall expel my great rival from his dominion.’ 
Christ crucified is consequently set before us as the : 
rival of Satan for the empire among men, and as 
supplanting him completely through his Cross. 

Hence it is that we are bound to recognize in the 
‘suffering Saviour a conquering King, who gathers 
- round His Cross a universal empire and expels 
Satan from its bounds. And regarding this victory 
over Satan, allow me, in passing, just to say that it 
is very significant how little attention is now paid 
to “ the prince of this world.” He is very largely 
ignored by thinking men; some go the length of 
denying his existence; others, while believing in that 
existence, give little heed to it; so that, while I dare 
not deny his power for evil in the world still, it is 
unquestionable that his popularity, as a sovereign 
and rival of Jesus is waning steadily every year. 

On the other hand, the sovereignty of self-sacri- 
fice and of submission is being more generally 
recognized. We have seen how the dying robber 
realized Christ’s kingship during the crucifixion. 
And is He not the type of multitudes of suffering 
men who, in the misfortunes and agonies of life, look 
steadily into the face of the dying Saviour and 
recognize His sovereignty and reign? Yes, beloved, 
there is a time in the history of some souls when 
they pierce through the veil of mere appearances, 
and recognize a sovereignty in Christ crucified of 
which the outside world never dreams. 
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Now consider for an instant how submission 
secures sovereignty all through the world. Submit 
to law, and you become a free sovereign in a certain 
sphere. Submit to the laws of health, and you rule 
over the infirmities of your nature; submit to the 
laws of the winds and waves, and you can voyage 
like a sea-king to the most distant shores; submit to 
the laws that regulate wealth, and you can be a king 
in the markets of the world; submit to all laws that 
are wise and good, and you become kings in all these 
spheres. Let this principle be applied tothe case of 
Christ. He was a most submissive man—so submis- 
‘sive, in fact, that to every law that was wise and good 
He was obedient. He quarrelled only with sin and 
wrong. He obeyed all the requirements of the law 
of God. He was “obedient even unto death.” He 
laid down His life in obedience to the command- 
ment of the Father (John x. 18); and in conse- 
quence He became the sovereign in all the spheres. 

True souls, therefore, never fail to submit to a 
personal influence like this. Such entire self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to the Divine will commands the 
homage of all sincere hearts. By an irresistible at 
traction they crowd round the Cross, and own the 
crucified One as their King. Itis only one unselfish, 
pure, devoted, that a human heart can in sane moods 
long acknowledge as sovereign; towards Christ 
crucified do the true souls instinctively gravitate ! 

If, then, | have made myself intelligible about 
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this personal and sovereign influence which Christ 
crucified, when appreciated, must exercise among 
men, we are in a position to advance to the wni- 
versality of that influence. From His high Cross 
He will not draw some men merely, but all men; 
that is to say, He came to be sovereign, not in a 
mere Jewish kingdom, but in a universal empire ; 
He came not to reign over a chosen people in Pales- 
tine, but over universal humanity ; He came not to 
be a petty sovereign struggling with carnal weapons 
among, His peers, but to be “King of kings” and 
“Lord of lords,” through the power of His Cross. 
And nothing is more remarkable than the fitness 
of the Cross to be the rallying-point of the nations. 
To the union effected by the Cross we shall have 
occasion to return at a subsequent stage of our 
study; but it may be well to notice it in passing. 
Nothing is more certain than that there is none of 
the “party-cries” heard in the different nations, 
round which all men could rally. How could any 
national policy be so expounded to other nations as 
to unite them? It is by no national movement 
that the unity of men can be brought about. But 
Christ crucified presents the missing link, the self- 
sacrifice which He embodies is a principle that men 
of every class and every clime can understand. 
Every kindred and nation and tongue and people 
can appreciate the appeal that comes out clear and 
strong from the self-sacrifice of the Son of God. No 
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narrow nationality can limit it, but it goes forth 
like the sun to illumine and warm the universal 
world ! : 

History tells us of the Crusades that were 
organized to win from the Saracens the holy 
sepulchre. From the different kingdoms of Europe 
brave men came forth to fight for the possession of 
the Holy Land. The Cross was their ensign ; it was 
embroidered in red upon each knight’s shoulder, 
and the dangerous enthusiasm of a continent found 
vent in these bloody wars.- The rallying-point was 
the sepulchre—meet symbol of the dead policy they 
carried out; and though they marched under the 
"shadow of the Cross, we know that barbarous 
atrocities characterized these holy wars, and many 
a brave knight fell in carrying out the poor purpose 

of gaining possession of an empty tomb.* ; 
"A. holier war, however, and mightier mission 
claim the attention of Christian men. To the | 
_ Cross of Christ as a rallying-point we are all in- 
vited, that we may come under the sway of the 
crucified Jesus. Under the shadow of His Cross 
we acknowledge the sovereign power of self-sacri- 
ficing and obedient love. We enlist in the army 
of this King, we feel humbled and inspired as we 
contemplate His fate, and we resolve to wage war 
with evil in our hearts and in our world, and to — 
kill it through His Cross. With the weapon of 


* of. Alger, ut supra, pp. 68, 69. 
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the Cross we feel we can slay any hydra that may 
confront us, even should it have a hundred heads! 

But not only do we recognize in Christ’s Cross 
the rallying-point for the great crusade against 
evil, we see in it the power of unity for universal 
man. In Christ, under Christ, through His atone- 
ment, are men made one. This is the tangent that 
touches all the curves of human need, and makes_ 
the redeemed souls one. It is only upon the basis 
of the Cross, it is only under Christ crucified, that 
the union for which all true men work and pray 
can be brought about. 

Let me, then, in conclusion, ask you, my brethren, 
if your souls have really come under the mighty 
spell of the Cross. Have you discerned in the 
dying Saviour the Sovereign of your soul? Do 
you feel subject to His sway? do you sympathize . 
with His spirit of self-sacrifice? do you at the 
Cross feel that through self-sacrifice the prince of 
this world is cast out and its people judged? and 
have you rejoiced in the Crossas the rallying-point, 
the centre, the union of humanity? For all these 
things are embraced in the attractive power of 
Christ crucified. May the good Lord, who died to 
‘atone for and redeem the world, bring all our ~ 
hearts under His mild sway, that we may be won — 
from all evil and fitted for all good, and made self- . 
sacrificing soldiers in the army of the Cross! 
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SERMON IIL. 


2 


Che Cross the Anstrament of Self-hnobledge. 


“And Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary his mother, 
Behold, this Child is set for the fall and rising again of many in 
Israel ; and for a sign that shall be spoken against ; (yea, a sword 
shall pierce through thy own soul also), that the thoughts of many 
hearts may be revealed.” —Luke ii, 34, 35. 

WE tried on last occasion to appreciate the at- 
tractive power of the Cross. We saw how there 
crowded around it multitudes of men and women, 
some of whom were hostile, some curious, some 
friendly. We also tried to see in this a picture of 
the ages of Christianity, and how at this very hour 
around Christ’s Cross hostile and curious and friendly 
multitudes still crowd, unable to resist the Cross’s 
attractive spell. And now we are to advance a 
stage, and inquire how this same Cross becomes 
the great instrument of self-knowledge, the touch- 
stone of sincerity, the test. and mirror of human 
character. 

That this is the idea of the passage now before 
us will be evident upon a little thought. Into the 
temple at Jerusalem the parents had brought the 
holy Child for presentation; and Simeon, a holy 
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Jew to whom God had revealed that he would live 

*to see the Messiah, comes into the temple at the 
time, and discerning in the son of this humble 
woman the promised Saviour, he heralds His com- 
ing greatness in a fitting song—the “Nune dimittis,” 
which so many have already sung ere passing in to 
God. After which he proceeds to bless Mary and 
Joseph, and to convey to them some idea of the 
great future before the child: “ Behold, this Child 
is set for the fall and rising again of many in 
Israel.’ Some children there are who pass out ot 
privacy into power and influence and fame, and 
who, in their ascent to power and their continuance 
in it, involve multitudes of others. Great com- 
manders, for example, and great governors, who 
become the centres round which so many others 
cluster, are set for the fall and rising again of 
many. So is it to be with Jesus. He as a holy 
child is to pass out of the obscurity of His home, 
become a great public character, inaugurate a reli- 
gious revolution, divide men thereby into hostile 
and friendly camps, and end by demonstrating how 
the One may be set for the fall aud the rising again 
of the Many ! 

Yet the movement of which He is to be Master 
is not, Simeon says, to be popular. It will in fact 
prove the reverse: He will become a sign to be 
spoken against; He will be despised and rejected 
of men, a man of sorrows, acquainted with grief; 
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and so tremendous shall the opposition prove that | 


it will be as a sword in His mother’s soul. Yes, 
Simeon’s words clearly foretell the crushing disaster 
that will overtake the Son and overshadow the 
mother. And who shall estimate the feelings with 
which the Virgin regarded the crucifixion of her 
First-born ? 

Yet along with disaster there is to come judgment : 
the crucifixion is to reveal the thoughts of many 
_ hearts ; it is to bring to light the secret dispositions 
and characters of men,—is to be a touchstone, a 
mirror, where men will be manifested and proved. 
In a word, the Cross is to be the great instrument 
of self-knowledge. 

And here let me notice the vast importance of 
this self-knowledge. There are many important 
subjects of study in the world, but there is none so 
important as that of ourselves. Yet it is often the 
case that we know more about others than we do 
about ourselves, and become adepts at science while 
ignorant of self. Like the run of travellers who 
scour distant lands and neglect their own, most men 
occupy themselves with what is outward and remote 
from real welfare, and overlook the heart. What 
should we think of a man who had a rare collection of 
books at home, and yet was eternally reading green- 
backed novels out of a lending library to the com- 
plete neglect of his richer stores? What should we 
think of the man who forsakes his comfortable fire- 
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side perpetually for the club or newsroom? Yet 
this is what multitudes are doing in the matters of the 
soul, occupying themselves with business and inves- 
tigation and bother of all kind, while the heart is 
left unstudied and lonely, “a ‘waste land where no 
one comes, or has come, since the making of the 
world.” Is this true, my brethren, of any of you ? 
Do you know much about many things, but little 
or nothing about yourselves? Then let me urge 
you to set about this self-knowledge now ! 

But how shall we study ourselves?~ There is 
nothing more important in any branch of study than 
to secure the best appliances. It is a perfect folly 
to be prosecuting any subject upon a false method, 
for you generally have a vast deal to unlearn after 
discovering the true. Now there are two methods 
of conducting self-examination, and we must choose 
between them. We may adopt the standard of the 
society in which we move, or we may adopt the 
standard of God; in other words, we may compare 
ourselves with our fellow-men, or we may test our- 
selves by those divine requirements that are em- 
bodied in the moral law. Am I wrong, beloved 
- brethren, in affirming that the self-examination, that 
prevails is that in which we compare ourselves with 
others? Do not the Pharisees abound who secretly 
or publicly thank God that they are not as other 
~ men are, and who plume themselves in view of the 
world’s extortions and glaring crimes upon upright 
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and moral lives? You are not so poorly clad, 
brother, as many whom you meet; you do not run 
to that excess of riot which you witness in the lives 
of others; you are far above the average morally. 
While there are prisoners in jail, and harlots on the 
streets, and drunkards reeling on to their doom, and 
bankrupts in business and rogues of all classes 
abroad, you feel that you have much to gain by 
comparison with them. : 

And yet, after all, what ground of boasting have 
you against your erring fellows? Had you been in 
the same circumstances as they have been, had you 
run the same gauntlet, would you have escaped 
with life? Be candid and tell me if you: would 
have been different from the social outcasts around 
you, if you had had the same ordeal of temptation 
to brave? May you not be as unjust to the out- 
casts of to-day as the Pharisee was to the publican 
in the time of our Lord ? 

It is highly uncertain and consequently unsatis- 
factory to conduct our self-examination in the light 
of neighbouring lives. The light is not steady 
enough, and the eye is dim, and the true state of 
the soul is not revealed. We must have something 
- higher than man’s opinion, something above fashion, 
as a standard by which to judge ourselves. The 
greatest scoundrels have often been acquitted at the 
bar of public opinion and fondled in the lap of 
society ; and we may remain in the most deplorable 
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ignorance about onr state if we merely estimate 
ourselves by other men. 

- Let us, therefore, turn to the Divine standard 
afforded in what we commonly call the moral law. 
Here we have duties with all their solemn sanc- 


tions, duties which often war with our inclinations, - 


but which must be discharged as the very com- 
mands of God. But then are we to bring our lives 
to the test of each of the ten commandments, and 
estimate how far we have deflected from the path of 
rectitude they point out? Self-examination in such 
a case would become very abstract, very tedious, 
and not by any means the vital, warm, living act 
that it is desirable it should be. Besides, to deal 


with law in the abstract form carries with it the 


risk of missing the spirit which must ever be 
recognized within it. Hence we are glad to find 
the entire law summed up for us in a single word, 
Love, whose objects are to be God above and man 
below. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength. This is the 
first commandment. And the second is like, namely 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as _ thyself. 


There is none other commandment greater than _ 


these.” (Mark xii. 30, 31.) Nay, the matter has 
been still farther simplified, and God and man have 
appeared in One Person, and according as we regard 
the God-man, Christ Jesus, so are we spiritually. 


ae 
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I repeat it, God and man have beén united in One 
Person, and self-examination can be now conducted 
in the clearest and simplest way by inquiring, Do 
we love Christ as God, with all our soul, and heart, 
and mind, and strength? Do we love Christ as our 
other self, our ever-present neighbour ? Christ be- 
comes “our visible and outward conscience.” * 

Now when we carry this with us we can see how 
Christ’s Cross becomes the great ‘revealer of the 
thoughts and hearts of men. In the Cross we see 
what men are prepared to do with their God when 
they get their hateful hands upon Him; in the 
Cross we see the essence of sin; in the Cross we see 
the standard and aim which man should be con- 
stantly contemplating.. Let us then look by way 
of illustration at three points in human character 
revealed by Christ crucified: I. Christ crucified 


reveals the wnwersality of human depravity; II. 


The intensity of sin; ILI. The ideal at which man 


~ should aim. 


I. CHRIST CRUCIFIED REVEALS THE UNIVERSALITY 
OF HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 

Those who surrounded Christ on the day of the 
crucifixion represented, as we have already seen, 
this great human world. And the point upon 
which I desire here to insist is that there was not 
one in all the mighty throng surrounding Jesus 


* Martineau’s “ Endeavours after the Christian Life,” p. 3. 
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but had wronged Him. Begin with the holiest 
soul there, His mother Mary, and had not she done 
Him wrong, chiding Him asa child (Luke ii. 45), 
meddling with His ministry (John ii. 4), and inter- 
rupting Him in His preaching work (Mat. xii. 47) ? . 
Pass next to His disciples, and in how many ways 
had they all tried Him, and lastly in forsaking Him, 
when by one of their number he had been most 
shamefully betrayed ? And notice Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathea, rulers who believed and 
loved Him, and yet was theirs not a grievous wrong 
in refusing to confess Him until He was over- 
shadowed by His death? Was He not wronged by 
the weak and shallow Pilate, who for fear of a 
breach of the peace refused to do the Innocent 
justice? Was He not wronged by the Jewish rulers, 
who, eaten up with self-righteousness, and disregard - 
ing His marvellous works, had hunted Him to 
_ death? Was He not wronged by the Jewish,rabble, 
which in its fickleness had one day cried ‘‘ Hosanna 
to the Son of David! Blessed is He that cometh 
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in the name of the Lord!” and almost the next day 
cried “ Away with Him! away with Him! crucify 
Him!” Was He not wronged by the Roman sol-. 
diers, who had no reason but obedience to superiors 
for accomplishing His murder? And was He not 
wronged by the two dying malefactors, as. they 
called upon Him to be selfish enough to save Him- 


self, and to save them too in doing so? Yes, there 
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was not one in all the thousands that crowded round 
the Cross who had not wronged their brother-man 
who was stretched upon it. And as the dying 
Saviour surveyed the seething mass He could justly 
have indulged resentment at a world which realized 
its unity only in wronging Him. 

In the fifty-third Psalm God is represented as 
looking down from heaven upon the children of 
men, to see if there were any that did understand 
and did seek God. And the conclusion to which 
He had to come was, “Every one of them is gone 
back ; they are altogether become filthy; there is 
‘none that doeth good, no, not one.” And is not, 
this the very verdict which God could justly have 
pronounced from His cross? Was not the Cross a 
judgment-seat, before which humanity appeared, 
and where every member either acknowledged or 
revealed that He had wronged the incarnate God 
that was dying there ? 

And to the same mirror may each man still come ? 
By the Cross of Christ owr thoughts also may be. 
revealed. . How have we regarded Christ crucified ? 
Some of us remember right well a time when we 
saw no beauty in the Saviour that we should desire 
Him; we wronged Him sadly by our neglect, if we 
did not actually indulge in malediction. At least we 
did not love Him, nor acknowledge His sovereignty. 
And some there must be here to-day who view Christ 
crucified with no kindly feelings, who lavish upon 
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Him no love, who disown His rights and sway. 
That is to say, you are convicted before His Cross of 
breaking the law of love, inasmuch as you recognize 
in Jesus Christ neither a God to be loved supremely 
nor a Brother to be loved as another self. All our — 
hearts are revealed, therefore, at the Cross as de- 
praved, as aliens from the life of God through that 
lack of love to God and man in Christ of which we 
are guilty. Do you own, beloved brethren, the im- 
peachment? If you do, and you surely must, then 
“humble yourselves under the mighty hand of ou 
and He will exalt you in due time.’* 

Now let me observe that our relation to Christ 
covers every other relation. As God and man He 
occupies the very focus of human affection. He 
gathers into His bosom the affection or the male- 
diction that men offer unto God, and He gathers 
there also whatever we offer to our brother man. 
Our attitude to God and our attitude to man are 
alike covered by our attitude to Jesus. If we hate 
Him, we will not do justice to God or man; if we 
love Him, we will try to do justice to both. As 
therefore this God-man hangs upon the Cross in the 
climax of His wrongs and in the climax of His love, 
He becomes the revealer of what is in human hearts. 
At the Cross are we convicted of inward depravity ; — 
at the Cross, as we shall presently see, does our 
conviction of sin set in with power. 


* Rougemont’s “Amour et Foi,” pp. 77—80. 
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IJ. CHRIST CRUCIFIED REVEALS THE INTENSITY 
OF SIN. 


It has been asserted with truth that “sin can be 


_ truly measured only when it is resisted.”* The 


strength of a current is never understood while you 
are swimming with it; but turn to breast it, and as 
it strikes fire out of your eyes you come to under- 
stand its intense power. It is quite possible for 
you, moreover, to learn the strength of a current 
vicariously,—that is to say, by witnessing some 
strong swimmer in his agony breasting it, and 
possibly perishing in his attempt. Nature’s mighty 
forces, moreover, work for the most part silently, 
until some reaction sets in, and the manifestation 
of the intensity of the particular force takes place. 
Frost, for instance, is an intense power, and yet it 
may prevail in silent majesty during the long 
winter, and man may disregard it before the 
blazing fire at home; but when the spring comes 
with its joyful sun to unloose the prisoners from 
the fetters of the snow-king, and all around we 
witness motion and waking life, we realize how 
intense the power and strong the captivity exer- 
cised by the frost. And in the spring one lesson is 
‘forced upon man, and it is this, that by no power at 
his command could he release the earth from the 
gripe of winter. Could he heap together the fuel 


* Caird’s Sermons, p. 37. 
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from a thousand coal-fields, and have sufficient pine 
to light his fire, he could do nothing appreciable to 
diminish the rigours of the winter. Only by the 
power of the sun, as he rises in the spring with 
greater warmth every day, could the earth be freed 
from frost, and made to bloom once more ! 

Now the lesson that we learn at the Cross is this, 
that man’s sin has been so intense that Jesus, the 
Son of God, had to resist 1t even unto blood; that 
under no milder means could the tide of evil be 
turned back. As we stand before the Cross we 
witness the death of the Son of God, and every- © 
thing unites to declare that the death was neces- 
sary if sin is to be stemmed and turned. He had 
to resist sin unto blood; a sacrifice not required of — 
us. (Heb. xii. 4.) So intense was the frost and 
blight of sin, that man lay like fruitless fields in 
winter, until the Sun of Righteousness arose, and at 
incalculable cost warmed the soil of the heart into 
spring blossom and summer glory and autumnal 
fruit! | 

But you will perhaps say, “This sacrifice of the 
Cross was needful to take away the sins of the 
world ; it says nothing about the intensity of my 
sin.” The reply, beloved, is not difficult, for we 
are not to be interpreting the atonement arithmeti- 
cally. It was not columns in a ledger that Jesus 
was wiping out with His blood, which, had there 
been fewer items, would have required less of a 
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sacrifice. Sin is not a quantity that can be quoted 
in a share-list; it is an offence against Almighty 
God that no. penance can atone for; it is what can 
only be condoned through the sacrifice of the Son 
of God. How intense it is within your heart is 
just to be measured by the sacrifice required to 
atone for it and to eradicate it.. “If we would find 
the key to Christ’s atoning work, a key which (to 
quote Bunyan) ‘grates hard in the lock, we shall 
find it in the fall of man.”* 
Hence, beloved friends, would I appeal to you to 
realize how exceeding sinful sin must be, how in- 
ense and inveterate must be its nature, when the 
sacrifice of God’s own Son was needed to resist it. 
Oh, in the light of the Cross the sentimental notions 
that prevail about it dwindle into the purest child- 
ishness, and sin confronts us as a fearful force that 
nothing but God Himself could successfully resist | 
And the evil in our hearts is such that but for the 
sacrifice of Christ and His Spirit we must be car- 
ried by the flood completely away! Do we believe 
this, brethren, and suspect ourselves ? 


III. CHRIST CRUCIFIED REVEALS THE IDEAL AT 
WHICH MAN SHOULD AIM. 

When we have examined ourselves in the light 
of the Cross, and felt how depraved the human 
heart is and how intense its evil, we are prepared 


* “Colloquia Crucis,” p. 104. 
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to study the ideal at which we should aim. If we 
have wronged God in thought, word, and deed, 
and if, in consequence, the Son of God became a 
substitute and sacrifice that the wrong might be 
pardoned and the evil rectified; then we are ready 
to study what these pardoned selves may become. 
It must be evident that knowledge is of little use 
to us if it do not fortify us against the future, and 
lead us to a larger life and power. And we shall 
have studied ourselves in the hight of Christ’s Cross 
to but little purpose if we do not learn our possibi- 
lities and aims. ; ‘ 

And this-is also revealed to us in the face of 
Christ. Not only is He God and man in one Per- 
son to enable us to judge ourselves by the character - 
of our inclinations to Him, but as the Perfect Man 
He reveals the stature to which we are to come. 
And in His Cross the very climax of manhood is 
seen. For where is manliness in its perfection, if 
not when the man takes such an interest in his 
neighbours as to forgive their wrongs and to die to 
rescue them from their evils? Self-sacrifice in the 
interests of others, and these not necessarily friends, 
but natural enemies, this is the climax of manliness, 
and this is revealed in the Cross. 

For remember that the law of God was over- 
passed by Jesus Christ in this particular—He did 
not love His neighbour as Himself, but beyond 
Himself; He sacrificed Himself that He might 
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save His enemies. And it is towards this ideal © 
that we must be constantly rising, the ideal of 
self-sacrifice. When we have learned at the foot 
of the Cross this lesson, to bury personal consider- 
‘ ations in the interests of others, to consider not 
even life dear that we may finish our self-denying 
course with joy, to esteem others better worth our 
regard than ourselves, then alone shall we be rising 
into the perfection Christ has shown us. 

The Gospel is thus the great moral system which 
provides man with a standard by which to judge 
himself, and an ideal at which to aim. Other 
systems are provided which give peace without 
atonement, and indulgence notwithstanding law; 
but the Gospel glorifies the law of love, leads man 
to cherish it and live it. Coming to the Cross of 
Christ, we feel that we cannot but love Him who 
first loved us, who loved us so strongly as to die 
for us. We feel that He is worthy of our best 
" services as well as love. We recognize in Him a 
new and Elder Brother who makes the whole world 
our kin, and we turn round to regard the world as 
having the very largest claims upon us for His 
sake. Whatever the world’s wants demand from 
us, whether our substance or our life, we must give 
for Christ’s sake! 

“ Christ crucified ” is thus seen to be “our visible 
and outward conscience,’ rebuking our wrongs 
committed against God and man, manifesting the 
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ideal at which we should be aiming, but of which 
as yet we have come miserably short. Thus by 
‘contemplating the Cross we come in the speediest 
and surest fashion to that self-knowledge which is 
of such vast importance ! 


oe! 


SERMON IV. 


The Cross the Anstrument of Conbiction of Sin. 


“Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain.” —Acts ii. 23. 


Ir I succeeded, when last studying the Cross of 
Christ, in showing how it is the instrument of self- 
knowledge, how in its light we may learn our 
. universal depravity, the intensity of our sin, and 
the possibilities within our reach, then we are pre- 
pared to advance to the next point in order, and 
study the Cross as the instrument of conviction of 
sin. 

And at the very outset let us admit that very 
inadequate views of sin prevail. No real grasp of 
the nature and enormity of sin is, as a rule, taken 
by sinners. We look at the outside of this as of so 
many other subjects, and judge falsely regarding it. 
Sin is viewed far too lightly; we talk of peccadil- 
loes, of white lies, of needful misrepresentations, as 
if this winking at sin could have countenance from 
God, as if such views of it could stand for a single 
instant the blaze of His “great white throne.” 
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These little foxes are undoubtedly spoiling the. 
vines, and the tender grapes, that would else ripen 
in the garden of life, perish with all their bloom. 
(Song of Solomon ii. 15.) Instead of looking thus | 
lightly upon sin, instead of complaining of that 
idea of justice which has condemned an entire 
race to loss of Eden, to death and all our woes, on 
account of a first offence, would it not be well 
to. get some adequate notion of sin’s real enormity, 
such a notion as that to which God’s Word helps 
us ? i 
Now it is exceedingly instructive to turn from 
these lenient views of personal sim to the intense 
views we habitually take of personal wrongs. We 
thoughtlessly condemn God because of the penalty 
He attached to the offence of our first parents; and 
yet do. we not turn round upon those who have 
done us some injury, and cherish a sense of its 
depth and baseness such as no expiation on their 
part can perfectly remove? We feel deeply our 
wrongs, and we feel all too lightly our sins. In 
the light of our grievances and wrongs we condemn 
the world as wicked to the core: it defrauds us of 
our rights, it will not estimate us, we imagine, at 
our proper value; while in the light of our sins 
and shortcomings we are ready to pass a mild sen- 
tence upon it, and to esteem our species as not so 
despicable after all. Which is the juster judgment? 
If you think for a moment, you will conclude that 
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we get a juster conception of the nature of sin from 
the side of wrong received than from the side of 
sin performed. When we smart under a sense of 
wrong, we assume an immaculate position, we be- 
lieve we did not deserve the injury, and our entire 
nature rises against the wrong-doer. Of course our 
passion is poisoned by the false assumption that we 
are spotless, and it may appear to others entirely 
exaggerated ; yet what I want to make clear, if I 
can, is that a person smarting under a sense of 
wrong, and wmagining he deserves no such treat- 
ment, has taken up exactly the Divine position in. 
relation to human sin. God is a sinless, immaculate 
Being who has wronged no creature of His hand, 
and is it wonderful if He smarts under the wrongs 
done Him by His creatures? Is “righteous wrath ” 
after all so unreasonable as some would have us 
suppose ? It is holy resentment in view of most 
undeserved wrong. | ! 

But we must come still nearer to the nature of 
sin. The sin of our first parents, as set before us 
in the beginning of Genesis, was the selfish trans- 
gression of the only restraining commandment which 
God had given them. He made one little demand 
upon them to prove their loyalty and love, nothing 
more than to refrain from the fruit of a single tree, 
but they would not yield to His will in such an 
insignificant particular; they insisted on eating 
this fruit as well as every other in the garden. 
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Put yourself in God’s place, and form a true judg- 
ment of the nature of this wrong which our first 
parents did their God. The infinite Father has 
planted a beautiful garden to be the home of His 
two human children: amid trees of exquisite beauty 
and rosy fruit they can walk and refresh themselves, 
with smiling suns and golden stars above, and peace 
and plenty below. But it is stipulated that. one 
tree is to be left untasted, the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, the Father’s especial property, to 
be respected by the children. _ Was it not a mighty 
wrong the children did Him when they refused Him 
the only demand, the only gratification (shall I call 
it?) which He required? It was virtually asserting 
that His will would not be their law, that if they 
saw it suited them they would break His command- 
ments and be wise in their own eyes! It was not,- 
what we are accustomed to suppose, a small offence, 
but a most unpardonable because most unjustifiable 
wrong ! 

Now we have an analogous case supposed by one 
of the apostles in a passage which may have puzzled 
many of you, as it did until lately myself; you will 
find it in James 11. 10: “For whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all.” Our first parents, you perceive, had 
only one point in which they could offend. In 
offending therein they set up their own judgment | 
and will against God’s, and thus from being happy 
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_children became aliens and enemies. But suppose — 
that a series of commands are given by the infinite 
Father, such a series as is contained in the ten com- 
mandments, and suppose that a man keeps them all 
but one, the question naturally comes up, why does 
he offend in the one point? Because he does not 
choose to keep it,—that is to say, because he does 
not like or approve of that part of the law. And if 
we ask next, Why does he keep the other command- 
ments? Because he approves of those portions of 
the law. Then is it not evident that his rule of 
conduct is his own “likes and dislikes,’ and not the 
will of his God? His very obedience is guilt, be- 
cause it flows from self, and not from God as the 
fountain of wisdom. Though offending in the one 
point only, he is notwithstanding guilty of all* 
The essence of sin is consequently wm the spirit, just 
as the essence of genuine obedience is. ) 

It is just the exhibition of this which gives depth 
and power to Christ’s sermon on the mount. That 
wonderful discourse makes the heart the all-import- 
ant consideration. “Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill: and 

- whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment: but I say uuto you, that whosoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause shall be in danger 
of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca! shall be in danger of the council: 


* cf. Monod’s Sermons, premiére série, p. 253. Lyons. 
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but whosoever shall say, Thou fool! shall be in 
danger of hell fire.” (Matt. v. 22.) Unholy anger, 
unrighteous hatred, is a breach of the spirit of the 
sixth commandment; and one such angry indulgence 
condemns us as guilty of the entire law, for it is a 
setting up of our passion, our liking and disliking, as 
the rule of our life, instead of allowing God to rule 
it! And if you goa step farther, you will find the 
apostle John expressly saying, “ Whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer.” (1 John iii. 15.) Anger, 
malice, hatred, so far as it is unwarranted, is incipient 
murder; it is murder in the bud; while murder 
is anger in full flower. If the frost of kindly cir- 
cumstances has nipped the bud and blighted the 
unholy yet gathering bloom, judgment must have 
regard to the spirit within the life, and decide the 
case upon the demerit thereof. 

The bearing of our line of remark, brethren, upon 
the subject in hand will not be difficult to appreciate. 
The text contains the charge made by Peter against 
the people at Pentecost. It is the very gist of his 
discourse. From the 36th verse we learn that 
~ Peter closed the sermon with the emphatic an- 
nouncement, “Therefore let all the house of Israel 
know assuredly that. God hath made that same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” 
Upon this the audience were pricked in their hearts, 
and said unto Peter and to the rest of the apostles, 
“Men and brethren, what shall we do?” In other 
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words, they had become suddenly convinced of sin 
through the charge of murder made by Peter against 
them. The Cross of Christ was the instrument of 
conviction, the Cross of Christ regarded as man’s 
greatest crime, for it was the murder of the Lord of 
glory! The thousands at Pentecost were convinced 
that in the sight of God they were the murderers 
of His Son, and no wonder, therefore, that they 
' dreaded a fate commensurate with sucha crime! I 
purpose employing the Cross in a similar way, for 
it is the great instrument of convincing souls of sin. 


And, 


I. THE Cross OF CHRIST IS THE NATURAL DEVE- 
LOPMENT OF HUMAN SIN. 


We have seen how sin arose, and that it was the 
setting up by man of his own judgment and will 
in opposition to God’s. It was man refusing God 
as his centre, and setting up himself. It was man 
insisting on being his own master and guide. God 
had in mercy warned him of the fatal issue of his 
sinful course. He told him, “ In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die” (Gen. ii. 17); yet upon 
this mortal contest man would venture with dread- 
ful spirit and result. 

It has been a difficulty, I know, with many that 
death should have been attached as the penalty to 
sin. But if we study sin in its essential nature, we 
shall find the difficulty disappearing, and a sense of 
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the justice of the penalty taking wholesome posses- 
sion of us. Man’s sin as seen in Eden is only sin 
in germ; we have seen it to consist in selfish op- 
position to the will of God ; but study its develop- 
ment, and you will get a light upon the penalty that 
possibly you did not expect. The breach between 
man and God which began in Eden widened itself 
in the process of ages. Prophets came forth as repre- 
sentatives of God, and sinful man killed them; one 
by one, from murdered Abel to murdered Zacharias, 
they came forth from God to man, and were killed 
through man’s unholy hatred. And then at the last 
the eternal Son appeared, God vm man, and, as our 
text tells us, by wicked hands He was crucified and 
slain. The sin that appeared in germ when our 
first parents ate the forbidden fruit appears in its 
perfect development when Christ is killed on Calvary. 
The cross is the terrifie climax of human selfishness 
and disobedience. ‘The design of sin is in the Cross 
historically exposed; it is nothing less than the 
deposition of God, and, if needful in order to that 
deposition, His murder ! 

The sin of Eden when exposed to the lurid light 
of the Cross is seen to be incipient murder. It is 
man refusing the reign of God, and entering into 
mortal combat with Him. It is man breaking the 
sixth commandment in unholy hatred to God. 
Shall we therefore esteem the penalty of death as 
too severe for a crime like this? If man, as the 
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Cross clearly shows us, 1s prepared to oppose his 
God to the death, is it unjust in God to visit with 
death His murderous, ungrateful creatures? Oh, 
when we see the spirit of man’s defiance, how he 
has been for many an age going about to kill 
God, (John viii. 37, 40, 59,) how he did kill Him, as 
far as that was possible, in the person of Christ, 
then we endorse that condemnation under which 
the rebellious race was laid, as no more than is 
deserved ! 

In the Shorter Catechism, compiled at Westmin- 
ster, it is said, “ Every sin deserveth God’s wrath 
and curse, both in this life and that which is to 
come.” (Q. 84.) Itis a hard saying, and many are 
found quite unable to bear it; yet it shows the 
profound views entertained by the Westminster 
divines upon the subject of sin. If sin has its 
natural development in the Cross, if what began in 
the fall has its issue in the murder of the Prince of 
Life, then is it not reasonable that even a single sin, 
were such an isolated thing ever actually found, 
should expose the guilty one to God’s wrath and 
curse, both in this life and that which is to come ? 
The contest between God and man is a mortal one: 
man, we have seen, is ready to kill his great Enemy ; 
and is it wonderful if this just and injured Enemy 
should condemn man to suffer the curse on account 
of his sin ? 
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Il. WE ARE ALL GUILTY OF THE DEATH OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 


We have been analyzing sin historically, and we 
have found it to be essentially deicide. Every sin 
is in fact treason against the King of kings, and in 
His kingdom traitors deserve death. But I am 
anxious to come still nearer to your souls, brethren, 
and to show that we are all verily “guilty concern- 
ing our brother.” | 

Itis apparently easy to shuffle off responsibility 
by affirming that we were not partakers in the blood 
of the prophets, that we were not parties to the 
crucifixion of Christ; nay, we may subscribe, as the 
Jews did, to build monuments for the martyrs, and 
condemn their murderers, yet our spirits may be all 
the while such as to make us responsible for the 
past. We cannot cut ourselves adrift from our 
antecedents or our ancestry, as sailors slip a cable 
in the night. Christ indeed affirmed a principle in 
His day about descending and accumulating respon- 
sibility which we must recognize. He told His con- 
temporaries that their treatment of Himself demon- 
strated that they were the persecuting children of 
those persecuting sires who had shed the blood 
of the prophets, and that all that blood would be 
required of them since they were about to murder 
Him. Their repudiation of the murder of the pro- 
phets, their subscriptions to build their tombs, their 
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effort to sever themselves from the responsibilities 
of the past, would not avail them so long as they 
cherished vindictive feelings towards the incarnate 
God! (Matt. xxiii. 29-39; cf Robertson’s Sermons, 
vol. 11., pp. 107—109.) 

In exactly the same way it will not avail us in 
the least to repudiate our responsibilities in Eden 
and at Calvary. The God whose desire was dis- 
regarded in Eden, and whose mortal life was taken 
away on Calvary, meets us upon life’s highway, and 
makes demands upon our devotion and our love. 
Christ crucified forces Himself upon our attention : 
He will not be denied; we cannot shake Him off; 
we must make some sign. 

There are some here, I dare not doubt, who deem 
Christ crucified an intruder at life’s feast. You 
cannot spend a social evening without the appari- 
tion of the martyred Christ rebuking your atheis- 
tical enjoyment; you cannot quaff your social glass 
without the thought of Christ crucified disturbing 
your glee; you cannot take a ramble by the river 
or,on the mountain but the pale form of the mur- 
dered Christ enters to mar all your mirth. Am I 
mistaken, brethren, in supposing that in the lives 
of some of you Christ is not a welcome guest ?* 
Ah, do we not all remember when Christ crucified 
was not interesting, was indeed repulsive to us, 
when we saw no beauty in Him that we should 

* Rougemont’s “ Amour et Foi,” pp. 77—80. 
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desire Him, when He was despised and rejected by 
us? And that feeling of indifference, that feeling 
of contempt, that inward rejection of His claims, 
was and is neither more nor less than what led to 
the crucifixion. Had we been in Jerusalem at the 
time with such a spirit as this, we too should have 
joined the cry, “Away with Him! Away with 
Him! Crucify Him!” In the sight of God, there- 
fore, whose judgment is superior to circumstances, 
we are every one guilty in the matter of the death 
of His Son ! 

As Tholuck says, “ Yes, I will be penitent for the 
iniquities which men have perpetrated upon the 
Holy One of God; for it was my human nature, 
my unbelief, my hardness of heart, it was the 
carnality that dwells in my breast,. that brought | 
Him to the Cross.’ * 

In the light of the Cross, then, our sinful con- 
dition appears. It is not so difficult to believe in 
the imputation of Adam’s guilt when we see our- 
selves virtually guilty of the death of the Son of 
God. Eden furnishes a representative act whose 
full development is found on Calvary; and, had | 
circumstances permitted, our native enmity to God 
would have ended in dewcide, as was the case with 
the contemporaries of Christ.t Death is the desert 
of such a spirit as ours: no wonder that the race of 


* “*Tight from the Cross,” p. 204. 
+ Dunean’s ‘‘ Colloquia Peripatetica,”’ p. 75. 
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vipers with their venom has been doomed to destruc- 
tion as soon as born ! 


IiI. Curist’s CROSS REVEALS OUR POLLUTION. 


If we stand condemned before the Cross, it re- 
quires little further thought to convince us of our 
pollution. The vileness of an object is revealed by 
contrast with some other of perfect purity. The 
shadows of the mountains are best realized when 
~ we can contrast them with their lights; dark caves 
are appreciated properly only in the day, as they 
defy the sunbeams of heaven. So is it with these 
vile souls of ours: they never seem so vile as when 
they are brought alongside the pure heart of Christ, 
and seen in their natural relations to Him. Oh, 
how polluted must the soul be that dare injure the 
innocent and pure! We rise in wrath against the 
selfish soul that plots the ruin of the innocent! 
We deem him vile that takes the ewe lamb and 
slays it as a sacrifice to his lust! But how pol- 
luted and vile we are all by nature in that we can 
injure the pure and spotless Lamb of God! Let 
us bow our heads with shame before our Divine 
Victim, let us own the evil that attaches to our 
nature, let us confess that the spirit’ which rebels 
against the God of purity and love is indeed pol- 
luted, and that this spirit has been ours ! 

Sin consequently when seen as deicide is utterly 
abominable. The law of the members struggling 
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against the good is felt to be polluting. We humble — 
ourselves under a sense of our vileness. We see 
upon our hands the blood of the Son of God; we 
wonder if they shall ever be clean. We cry out in 
the bitterness of our souls, “Oh, wretched man that 
ITam!-who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” We exclaim with Job, “Now mine eye 
seeth Thee; wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes.” (xlii. 5,6.) It is often useful, 
I admit, to consider how we have acted towards 
others, and what our relations to them have been. 
But this crucified Redeemer, who appeals to our 
consciences in the twofold relation of our God and 
our Neighbour, becomes the touchstone of sincere 
conviction ; in the wrong we have done our Divine 
Neighbour we see at once the injustice with which 
our natural hearts would treat both God and man ; 
underneath the Cross we feel vile, abominable, de- 
graded, and polluted; it is not a hard matter to 
appreciate the apostle when he says, “I am _ the 
chief of sinners ;” we feel, each for himself, that we 
are chief sinners too ! 


IV. THE Cross OF CHRIST REVEALS OUR INABILITY 
TO SAVE OURSELVES. 


Conviction of sin, with which we are now con- 
cerned, embraces these three elements—a conscious- 
ness of guilt, a consciousness of pollution, and a 
consciousness of inability to deliver ourselves from 
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these evils.* Having already seen the power of 
Christ’s Cross in convincing us of our guilt and 
pollution, we are prepared to discover its power in 
convincing us of our inability. 

Some there are, doubtless, who go about under 
the impression that they can work out their own 
righteousness and do something to save themselves. 
But such have never realized what sin is in its — 
essence. If man is a virtual murderer of his God, 
then how shall such guilt be by himself removed ? 
Is it not admitted that a murderer can make no 
adequate amends to his victim? He cannot summon 
the dead back to life, he cannot undo his ruinous 
work: no personal atonement is possible. And in 
like manner we are all helpless before this murdered 
Christ, this victim of human sin. Doubtless He 
was recalled from death, but it was by no human 
power, for it was the Father by the eternal Spirit 
who raised Him. So far as we are concerned, we 
can do nothing to repair the injury that sin has 
inflicted upon “ the Prince of Life.” 

But if we are helpless in removing our guilt, we 
are equally so in removing our pollution. “Man 
such as he has made himself, cannot really love 
God, or trust in God; nor is there in his nature 
any redeeming principle to produce restoration to 
spiritual health. ... No process of recovery by 
any natural means can be conceived. It is in the 


* Hodge’s Theology, vol. ii., p. 273. 
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deadly mysterious nature of sin to render its victims 
insenstble to its ravages, enmity producing sins, 
and sins strengthening enmity, until they awake — 
in despair.”* In fact, we feel beside the Cross 


that we can neither make reparation to our Victim, 


nor change our own vile temper towards Him. The 


~ duel between God and man does not let out “the 


bad blood” of the creature, but sheds the blood 
of the Son of God; the bad blood remains, and no 
mortal power can extract it. 

But, blessed be God, although helpless, we need 
not ‘be hopeless. This same Jesus, crucified and 
slain by human hands, the victim of human sin, is 
also the Divine victim upon whose holy head the 
sins of man were laid, and who in the great sacrifice 
took them allaway. The Spirit, whose power raised 
Him from the tomb, and repaired the damage done 
Him by sin, comes into the sinner’s heart, and applies 
the blood and cleanses the soul. We are delivered 


- from guilt, we are saved from sin through the grace 


and Spirit of God. A radical change is wrought 
within us; grace “bringeth salvation;” “what the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God, sending His own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh : 
that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled 
in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit.” The blood shed instead of crying out for 


* Monsell’s “ Religion of Redemption,” pp. 49, 50. 
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vengeance is found to cry out for pardon to be ex- 
tended to the guilty; the place of our deep convic- 
tion becomes the scene of our deliverance. The 
valley of Achor is constituted a door of hope; 
inability yields to the triumphant grace of God; 
salvation reaches us through the Cross! May the 
Lord deepen His own work within us! Amen. 


68 


SERMON V. 


The Cross Affording an Atoning Sucrifice. 


“Vet it pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to 
grief: when thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall 
see his seed, he shal! prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the travail of his soul 
and shall be satisfied : by his knowledge (2.¢., by the knowledge of 
him) shall my righteous servant justify many ; for he shall bear 
their iniquities.”—Isa. liti, 10, 11. 

WE have hitherto been studying the Cross from 
its human side, and have discovered in our Lord’s 
crucifixion the erime of crimes. In a word, we 
have learned at the Cross that the essence of sin, 
whose taint is within us all, is deierde, that it con- 
templates, when developed, the death of God. The 


enormity of sin is nowhere so fully realized as at 


' the foot of the Cross. ‘ 


But we must now turn to a higher aspect of our 
subject, and inquire how the crucifixion stands 
related to God. If Christ in His death had rela- 
tions to man, He had also relations. to God; and 
we cannot understand the crucifixion until we 


have determined them. It has been very properly 


said that “the work done by Christ in dying lay 
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more between Christ and God than between Christ 
and man.”* If, then, it be possible for finite minds 
like ours to rise into the understanding of these 
Divine movements, if we can look upon the tragedy 
from above, if we can grasp the Divine thought 
regarding this great act of Christ’s, we shall have 
juster views of the government and heart of God. 
I know that it has been urged that theologians 
may be “too much at home with the Divine 
economy ; may know too well how the same thing 
appears from the finite and the infinite point of 
view ; can tell too surely how a mixed nature, both 
Divine and human, would feel on looking from both 
ends at once; and altogether may go with too close 
a search to the secret place of the Most High.”+ 
I know that a Divine consciousness is necessary 
fully to appreciate the atonement. Yet without 
professing to enjoy any special “peep into the 
autobiography of God,” we may surely, by the help 
of the autobiography which has been afforded us 
at least in abstract in the Scriptures, rise into some 
definite conception of how God the Father felt as 
He contemplated His Son suspended in His death- 
agony upon the cross. 

For let us never forget that man was formed 
originally in the Divine image, and consequently 
possesses a capacity, when purified by the Spirit, 


* “Colloquia Crucis,” p. 73. 
+ “Studies of Christianity,’ by James Martineau, p. 148. 
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for appreciating in some measure the movements of 
the Infinite Mind. To declare that all our specula- 
tions about God’s wrath and justice and love are 
vain, because He is infinite and we are finite; to 
declare that anger and justice and love in man 
may be different in kind as well as in degree from 
attributes similarly denominated in God, is to cut 
off the very possibilities of communion between 
man and hig Maker. With sufficient caution and 
humility, consequently, ‘we may tread on sure 
ground into the very presence of the Eternal, and 
see, In some measure, “eye to eye” with Him in 
this mighty matter. 

Now when we turn to this text we find very 
distinct statements in it regarding God’s relations. 
to His Son. For I need not stop to discuss the 
question of the reference of Isa. lili. to Christ alone. 
We are here unquestionably taught that God has a 
work in view in which He takes the deepest plea- 
sure; it is in the securing of a spiritual seed; but 
before that pleasure of the Lord can prosper in the 
hand of Him who is to bring it about it must 
please the Lord to bruise Him, to put Him to grief, 
to make His. soul an offering for sin, to lay upon ~ 
Him their iniquities. Yes, it is a mighty and 
mysterious subject that in order to the pleasure of 
saving men there must. be the previous pleasure 
(the word 5M is the same in both,) of securing 
satisfaction through the sacrifice of His Son! May 
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the good Lord steady our vision and strengthen our 
wing in these high regions of the truth, and enable 
us to move calmly and intelligibly through them! 
Let us then direct our attention to three points 
in order: IJ. The reality of the Divine wrath at sin ; 
II. The fact that Christ when on earth, and 
especially when on the cross, bore the curse 
due to human sin; and, III. That this substitution 
of the Son for the sinner, instead of interfering 
with the interests of good government, has secured 
them. 3 


I. THe DIVINE WRATH AT SIN IS A TREMENDOUS 


_ REALITY. 


If sin be what the Cross has shown. us it is, the 
virtual murder of God, then it is quite impossible 
to suppose that towards such an offence God could 
be indifferent. It is all very well to indulze in 
fancies about the Divine immutability and calm, to 
compare Him to unruffled seas. and immovable 
mountains; but we should soon lose our respect for 
a being who is always smiling and always lavish- 
ing the sweets of love. “Immobility,” it has been 
well remarked, “and Immutability are two very 
‘different terms. When we are within the sphere 
of the Eternal, this Immutability must be regarded 
as a sovereignly moral conception, which involves, 
not the absence of all movement in the inner life of — 
God, but an ineffably unvarying identity of prin- 
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ciple, along with which there may be the utmost 
manifoldness of movement.”* That is to say, to be 
calm and immovable in presence of the world’s 
manifold injustices would argue an absence of that 
stability of character which commands respect; 
while a variability in movement according to the 
wrongs and righteousnesses passing before the 
mind argues fixity of character and_ principle. 
You may carve an idol with a perpetual smile, 
and set him on high in the market of the world; 
but the God whom alone we could worship must 
entertain a variety of feelings according to the 
character and conduct passing before Him. 

Now in view of the sentimental theologies of our 
time, it will be well for us to consider the Divine 
wrath as a phase of the Divine love. Love turns 
often into jealousy, and from jealousy it settles 
down into unchangeable wrath. *A lover becomes 
jealous of the object of his or her affection, and if 
that jealousy be not removed by a proper devotion 
upon her or his part, then it is sure to move into 
the phase of indignation and settled wrath. And 
do not’say, beloved, that such considerations are 
beneath the dignity of God. He lavished love 
unutterable upon His creatures at first; that love 
was disregarded most shamefully in Eden, and need 
we wonder that the God of Love became in conse- 
quence a “jealous God”? and when His Divine 


* “British and Foreign Evangelical Review ”’ for 1871, p. 469. 
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jealousy was also disregarded, and the claims of the 
Divine love trampled underfoot, and sin became 
deicidal as well as suicidal, is it to be wondered 
at that God became wrathful and angry with the 
workers of iniquity? Read the ‘record, and you 

will find the Divine jealousy and the Divine wrath 
filling up a large portion of it, and startling us with 
terrific announcements. “I the Lord thy God am 
a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me; and showing 
mercy unto thousands of them that love me and 
keep my commandments.” (Exod. xx. 5, 6.) 

Wrath, consequently, as another phase of love 
reached through jealousy, is an awfully real and 
fearful thing. When love is outraged, it gives us 
the deepest and direst form of hate. It is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God, 
because He has been the loving God. “Love is 
strong as death;.jealousy is cruel as the grave; 
the coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath a 
most vehement flame.” (Song of Solomon vil. 6.) — 
This deeply personal matter, this wrath because of 
unrequited love, this “love-pain of God,” as one of 
the Germans calls it, is a tremendous reality. Sum 
up all human jealousies and indignations because of 
unrequited love, extract from them the exaggera- 
tion, and in the appalling total of fire and flame 
and burning resentment you may reach some con- 
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ception, though indeed an inadequate one, of God’s — 
wrath at human sin. aR 

And when we learn that this righteous wrath 
manifests itself in such penalties as death, suffering, 
and isolation, so long as sin, that deadly outrage of 
Divine love, continues, we céase to wonder. “ The 
wages of sin is death;” “depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels; ” these, and the multitude of other 
terrible threatenings, become palpable and just 
under the lurid light of outraged love! 


II, AS A MATTER OF FACT, CHRIST HAS BORNE 
THE CURSE DUE TO HUMAN SIN. 


We come in the second place to analyse the his- 
toric facts of the crucifixion, and to show that 
Christ has actually borne and exhausted the curse 
due to sin. Now there are three elements in man’s 
curse: sin is found to destroy sociality, to interfere 
with human life, and to interrupt man’s communion 
with God. And into the midst of social disorder 
‘Christ came; He lived the most of His life in a 
family that did not understand Him; He associated 
during His ministry with the poor’ and the stricken, 
until at last the curse of wnsociality reached its 
climax when the few disciples forsook Him and 
fled, so that He was absolutely alone as He hung 
upon the cross, no friendly voice being raised in 
acknowledgment or defence. The curse of human 
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isolation fell in all its fulness upon Him who was 
constrained to say, “ Behold, the hour cometh, yea, 
is now come, that ye shall be scattered, every man 
_ to his own, and shall ue me alone.” (John xvi. 
=) 

.) 
But again, Christ came finder the curse of human 
infirmity, as well as of human desertion. To think 
of Him who is life itself becoming mortal, robing 
Himself in the garments of poverty, allowing Him- 
self to become hungry and thirsty and sleepy, to 
have no certain dwelling-place, to be exposed to 
the fury of the elements, to experience amazement 
in the presence of the king of terrors, and to pass 
into crucifixion, torture, agony, expiration; oh, 
surely such an experience as this on the part of the 
sensitive Son of God was enduring the curse! 
Blessed be His name, He did not shrink from con- 
tact with the curse which sin has brought upon 
human nature; He allowed Himself to be trred in 
all points like ag we are; He even entered into 
“the fear of death” in the agony of the garden; 
for it has been very properly said, “One who 
should be exempt from the fear of death would not 
bear the whole burden of man’s condition ;”* and 
He passed through the humiliating portal upon the 
cross. The curse of nature as well as the Ragan 
of man came upon the Son of God ! 


* “ Aids to He p. 359 ; also “ Foundations of our Faith,” pp. 
146—168, 
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And yet again, Christ accepted that Divine ele- 
ment in the curse of sin which consists in isolation 
from the Infinite Father. The mental sufferings 
through the alienation of men must have been 
hard for Christ to bear; His conception of human 
sin, as presented to Him in its climax in His own 
murder, must have been painful in the extreme; 
but all other elements of suffering must have faded 
into utter insignificance before the interruption of 
fellowship which is indicated by the words spoken 
from the cross, “ My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” As it has been strikingly put, “It 
is man’s desolation met by the desolation of God ; 
the words that were spoken from the cross echo 
but do not mock the cry, exceeding loud, and bitter 
as was that of Esau, which earth sends up from its 
thousands of wrecked lives and sorrowful broken 
hearts.” * | 

Let us cautiously venture into this Divine deso- 
lation, and strive to appreciate it. All the efforts 
made by sentimental theologians to explain away 
Christ’s endurance of the Divine wrath fail to ac- 
count for the facts of the crucifixion. Unquestion- 
ably “the opened heaven,” which appeared above 
Him in His baptism, and which uninterrupted 
fellowship had kept open during His ministry, 
closed for a season above the cross, and our Saviour 
hung between earth and heaven, deserted by God 


* “Colloquia Crucis,” p. 49. 
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above as well as by man below. Here on the cross 
we have isolation in its terrific completeness, a 
sacred Person upon the pinnacle of doom, deserted 
by all that could afford Him consolation! ‘There is 
no-getting over that fact; it stares every theology 
of love out of face, and insists on the recognition 
of wrath.* 

But the heart cries out, “How can this be? Was 
He not holy, harmless, undefiled as He hung upon 
the cross, and consequently must He not have been 
the object of the Father’s infinite complacency ?” 
There were two objects occupying the Divine mind 
at the time of the crucifixion: sinful humanity 


* The following extract, found long after the text was written, 
will be found appropriate, and confirmatory of the view therein 
maintained : “In the winter of 1864 Dr. Duncan was reading part 
of Isaiah with his senior class, The particular passage I cannot 
remember, nor does it matter, for it only served as a suggestion of 
the cry in the first verse of the twenty-second Psalm : ‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ By the time Dr. Duncan had 
reached that point he had left his desk, and, bent nearly double, 
“was pacing up and down in front of the students’ benches, his snuff 
box and pocket-handkerchief in one hand, a huge pinch of snuff 
occupying the fingers of the other, but utterly forgotten in the 
absorbing interest of his subject, our Lord’s sufferings for sinners, 
which he was turning over and looking at, now on this side, now on 
that, but all with a loving reverence, and as one who spake in a 
half-sleeping vision, when suddenly a flash went through him as if 
heaven had opened. He straightened himself up, his face kindled into 
a rapture, his hand went up, and the snuff scattered itself from the 
unconscious fingers as he turned to the class, more as it seemed for 
sympathy, than to teach: ‘Ay, ay, d’ye know what it was—dying 
on the cross, forsaken by His Father—d’ye know what it was? 
What! what!’ (as if somebody had given him a half answer which 


ss 
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which has just expressed its sin in the crime of 
the cross, and the sinless Son who has accepted 
that position of ignominy and shame. If there be 
reality in the Divine wrath, then we may be very 
sure that it never burned so fiercely as in presence 
of the murcer of the Son.. Instead of men yielding 
themselves up to that love which has been lavished 
upon them so long, they have outraged it in ac- 
complishing the death of Love incarnate. Is it 
not entirely right that this jealous, because loving, 
Father should burn with consuming wrath against 
these murderers?) What strikes us as passing strange 
is that humanity is not consumed in a moment. as it 
lays its murderous hand upon “ the Prince of Life,” 

But another person contemplates man’s sin, and 
that is the Son. Into the indignant feelings of the 
Father He has entered—* the reproaches of them,” 
He could say, “that reproached Thee are fallen upon 
me.” (Psalm Ixix.9.) The wrong done to the Divine 
love is a wrong done to Himself, and all that holy 
resentment of the Father must have been also the 


stimulated him, but which he had to clear out of his way, a very 
usual exclamation of his when wrapped, in thoughts,) ‘What! 
what! It was damnation—and damnation taken lovingly.” Ané 
subsiding into his chair, leaning a little to one side, his head very 
straight and stiff, his arms hanging down on either side beyond the 
arms of his chair, with the light beaming from his face, and the 
tears trickling down his cheeks, he repeated in a low intense voice 
that broke into a half sob, half laugh in the middle, ‘It was damna- 
tion—and. He took it lovingly. ”’—“ Recollections of John Duncan, 
_LL.D.,” by the Rev. A, Moody Stuart, pp. 104, 105. 
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experience of the Son. But, agreeable to the pur- 
pose of the Father, another impulse arose within 
Christ and triumphed over the resentment—the 
impulse of forgiving mercy; and so the faithful Son, 
ever jealous about the Father’s honour, smothers the 
righteous resentment in His own breast, exhausts it 
in the chambers of His being, and appeals to the 
Father in consequence to forgive this murderous 
humanity, for they know not what they do. It 
was in this act of exhausting the righteous resent- 
ment, in order that free forgiveness might flow forth 
to man, that it was vevitable for the Son to experi- 
ence the desertion of the Father. The holy heart, 
that alone of all human hearts can appreciate the 
“love-pain” of God in which His holy wrath con- 
sists, submits to be the object as well as the enter- 
tainer of it, and in His sacred person the wrong done 
by man to God is accepted and atoned ! 

It has been very beautifully said that “real 
repentance makes the soul take God’s side against 
itself.”* And I would venture to describe this 
atonement, accomplished on the cross by Jesus, as 
“God taking man’s side against Himself,” for when 
it pleased the Lord to bruise Jesus, when He put 
Him to grief, and made His soul an offering for sin, 
was it not Divinity rising up against itself, and 
gathering into its own being the resentment that 
should else have expended itself righteously upor 


* Monsell’s “ Religion of Redemption,” p. 44. 
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man, and conferring in consequence a free pardon 
upon the guilty ? 

It was to this quenching of God’s holy wrath in 
the bosom of the Son of God that all sacrifice 
pointed. This offering of His soul for sin was that 
which every beast and bird offered by man for so — 
many ages symbolized. Jesus acknowledged the 
enormity of human sin, it came in its full flood upon 
Him; He acknowledged also and felt the righteous 
_wrath with which God contemplated it; but He at 
the same time was content to quench it in His own 
breast, and, even at the incalculable cost of temporary 
desertion by the Father, to secure the full flow of 
forgiveness to sinful man. It need not surprise us 
that the terrific ordeal through which He passed 
terminated His crucifixion suddenly, and that the 
heart broke after six hours’ suffering, instead of 
enduring, as was usual, six or eight times as long. 
There are experiences that overwhelm the vital 
forces ‘long before their natural time. And the 
atonement for sin in its climax on the cross was the 
most deadly experience of all! Let us adore that 
mercy which deflected upon itself the stroke in- 
tended for us; let us adore that compassion which 
took our side and interests against it own; let us 
adore that love which dwelt in the heart of the 
incarnate God, and led Him to brave the isolation 
of the Father, and accept of His resentment in the 
interests of mankind 
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III. THIS SUBSTITUTION OF THE SON FOR THE 
SINNER, INSTEAD OF INTERFERING WITH THE IN- — 
TERESTS OF JUSTICE, SECURES THEM. 


But in thus contemplating the noble, unparalleled 
devotion of the Son of God, difficulties are apt to sug- 
gest themselves. If we must believe in the infliction 
of the penalty upon Christ by the Father, does it not 
represent that Father in an unlovely light ? does it 
not represent Him as insisting upon inflicting pain 
somewhere, it matters not exactly where? There 
are relations so tender, and sympathies so perfect, 
that to give pain to another is as painful as to 
receive it; and must we not believe that when the 
Father was pleased to bruise the Son, and put Him 
to grief, and make His soul an offering for sin, it 
was the most painful part that as the Father He 
had been ever called to perform? Oh, as we see 
the Triune God gathering up the wrath due to 
human sin, and disposing of it within the sacred 
personalities, let us not imagine the terms of the 
atonement to have been light to any of the sacred 
Three! When God took man’s side against Him- 
self, there could be no harsh, apathetic dealing at- 
tributed to the Father who allowed the stroke to 
fall on the dear head of His Eternal Son. The 
essential wnity of the Godhead rebukes the unholy 
thought. 

But if this objection to the attitude of the Father 

6 
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of necessity falls, may it not be urged against the 
atonement that the substitution of the innocent for 
the guilty argues carelessness upon God’s part about 
what is just and right? “God’s horror at guilt is 
publicly proclaimed,” it has been said, “by the most 
awful crime in human history! To explain the 
difficulty of letting off the offender, He exhibits the 
anguish of the innocent! The spectacle would seem 
in danger of suggesting the wrong lesson to the 
terrified observer, of raising to intensity the doubt 
whether, in a world that gives its silver to a Judas, 
its judgment-seat to a Pilate, and the cross to the 
Son of God, any Providence can care for rectitude - 
at all.”* But if we bring in here once more the 
truth regarding the Trinity, shall we not perceive 
in the essential unity between God and the Victim 
who is stricken the vindication of the procedure ? 
He cannot be indifferent to rectitude who sub- 
stitutes the Son, essentially one with Himself, for 
the guilty, that the guilty may go free. If the 
Lawgiver takes sides with the guilty against Him- 
self, and secures the majesty of the law by His 
own acceptance of the penalty, surely the foun- 
tains of justice, instead of being polluted, must be 
purified ! 

Let us put the case fairly, and it will be seen to 
secure instead of to destroy justice. The substitute 
for the guilty is one in essence with the Supreme 

see Martineau’s ‘‘ Studies of Christianity,” p. 162. 
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Lawgiver. He became the substitute, not by being 
caught unawares like a ram ina thicket, not ina 
fit of momentary enthusiasm, but in the calm deli- 
_ beration of eternity, and as the settled purpose of a 
life: it was an agreement between the Persons of 
the Godhead that the Son should become a sacrifice: 
and obey the commandment of the Father in laying 
down His life for the sheep. (John x. 17, 18.) In 
submitting to the Divine law, the Son justifies and 
endorses it; under such exceptional circumstances as 
these, when the Lawgiver at the cost of life sustains 
His law, surely there can be no valid, objection 
against the procedure.* Good government, instead 
of being injured by the spectacle, is promoted. If 
God in the person of His Son declares law and 
order-to be dearer to Him than life ; if at this infinite 
expense He has upheld the majesty of His govern- 
- ment; if upon no other terms than sacrifice He 
consents to receive the sinner, and that sacrifice His 
Son’s, surely an imperishable impression about the 
majesty and immutability of law must be made upon 
the heart of the world! 

Is there not in the conscience of each awakened 
soul here to-day a cry for some propitiation for — 
offended justice? If we are “verily guilty concern- 
ing our brother,” we must feel the need of some 
atonement. In our helpless condition the grace of 
' God bringeth salvation through the sacrifice of the - 
* Hall’s Works, vol. i., pp. 487—524. 
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innocent and willing Son. Our conscience somehow 
assures us that innocence through suffering can 
atone,* and so we cast our longing eyes to “man’s 
generous-hearted substitute,” and discern in Him 
the acceptable atoning sacrifice by whom God can 
be just, and yet the justifier of the ungodly. Justice 
receives in the Cross its grandest recognition, as man 
~ receives at the Cross the fullest pardon. Through 
the knowledge of the Crucified One many are justi- 
fied, since their deep assurance is that He has borne 
their iniquities. May we be able to entertain the 
assurance that He bare our sins in His own body 
on the tree, that we being dead to sin should live 
unto God! Amen. 


* © Colloquia Crucis,” p. 69. 


SERMON VI. - 


Che Cross a Rebel fow of Hibine Lobe. 


“But God commendeth His love toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.’—Rom. v. 8. 


WE have reached in this study of the Cross the 
position in which Christ is seen as an innocent 
substitute enduring the wrath due to human sin. 
By no other view can the death of Jesus be satis- 
factorily explained, as in no other light can it be 
reconciled with the interests of good government. 
If there were no Divine elements in the suffering 
endured, as some would have us to suppose,* then 
it is hard to see how Jesus Christ was not the most 
faint-hearted of martyrs ; while if He were not the 
representative and substitute for sinners, 1t is im- 
possible to vindicate the permission of such a sacri- 
fice. In other words, the doctrine that Jesus Christ 
was the solitary vicarious sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole world, exhausting in Himself man’s 
deserved doom, is the only doctrine that gives any 
just account of the history. Here on the Cross, as. 


* Dr. J. M‘Levd Campbell on “The Nature of the Atonement,” 
pp. 276—281. 
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nowhere else and at no other time, have you Jnno- 
cence atoning for the guilty ! 

We have also seen that the entire tragedy was 
the result of a direct compact between the persons 
of the adorable Trinity, the Eternal Father com- 
manding the willing and Eternal Son to lay down 
His life for the sheep, and He in the power of the 
Eternal Spirit offering Himself without spot to 
God. It was the assumption of the liabilities of 
man by the persons of the Godhead, and the 
wiping of them out by the blood of the obedient 
Son. It was God taking the side of man against 
Himself! | 

Nowhere, consequently, do we learn so vividly 
the wrath of God against sin as when we see it 
descending upon the Substitute. The gathering — 
waves of the Deluge, the flaming fire in Sodom, 
the sacking of Jerusalem, all famine, pestilence, 
and agony, do not proclaim so unmistakably as the 
Cross how real is the wrath, how terrible is the 
justice of the Most High in the matter of sin! 

Yet, wonder of wonders, this same Cross of Christ, 
which is a revelation of Divine wrath, is also a 
revelation of Divine love. If the fire of wrath 
nowhere burns so fiercely as above the Cross, no- 
where does the light of the Divine love break forth 
so brightly. Love was lavished upon our first 
parents in Eden in the provisions and proscription 
of the garden; it has burst forth in no uncertain - 
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light in Providence; yet neither the bright dawn 
of love in the morning of creation, nor its progress 
in Providence ever since, can equal the summer 
noon which, to the open eye of a lost ‘humanity, 
reveals its splendours around Christ’s Cross. Upon 
Calvary love had its crowning manifestation ; affec- 
tion never welled forth as it did upon the day the 
dear Master died!. “In this was manifested the 
love of God toward us, because that God sent His 
only-begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through Him. Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins.” (1 John iv. 
9, 10.) . 

But let us analyse this Divine love in the light 
of this text of ours, and in doing so we shall con- 
sider, I. The objects of this Divine love—men still 
sinners; II. The way in which the Divine love 
was revealed—by Christ dying for us; and, III. 
How the death of one Person can reveal the love of 
another—it is. G'od’s love which is revealed by 
Christ’s death. | 


J. THE OBJECTS OF THIS DIVINE LOVE—MEN STILL 
SINNERS. 


Now in order to understand the splendour of the 
Divine love which burst upon humanity in the 
Cross, we must remember that pity for the unfor- 
tunate, which seems at this hour almost natwral to 
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man, has been made so by the Cross. Up till the 
appearance of Christ, the law of the world was, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine 
enemy. (Matt. v.43.) “Ithink it most disgraceful 
to a man,” says C. Memmius in Sallust’s Jugurtha, 
“to accept an injury without revenge.” And we 
have already seen that the Divine wrath against 
human sin was most real and most righteous, especi- 
ally when entertained in view of the crime of the 
Cross. How came it, then, that sinners became 
objects of Divine love instead of continuing objects 
of righteous wrath ? 

There have doubtless been instances in which 
one man has been willing to die for another: yet 
there must be in the person for whom the substi- 
tute dies something good and noble. A righteous 
man—that is, one strictly honest and honourable 
—would hardly find a substitute prepared to meet 
death in his room; man is not prepared to lose his 
life for the mere sake of justice. A good man, 
again, one who adds to integrity the attractiveness 
of goodness and geniality, might possibly secure a 
substitute in the hour of doom; yet even in this 
case there must be inserted a peradventure. A 
Christ again, with the attractiveness of sinless per- 
fection and abounding love, may command martyrs 
in multitudes, for poor and pitiful is the soul that 
would not die for Him who died for us! Yet in 
all records of martyrdom and substitution there 
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must be, you perceive, in the objects for whose 
sakes men sacrifice themselves, the attractive power 
of goodness and love. It seems beyond the bounds 
of mere human compassion to sacrifice life for the 
sake of those who have nothing attractive or win- 
ning about them.* 

But here in the Cross we have anew thing on 
the earth, self-sacrificing love expended upon sii- 
mers. Before there was in men anything attractive, 
anything lovely, anything fitted to engage a loving 
heart, the love of God came forth to them in the 
sacrifice of the Cross. It has been very properly 
said, “Supposing the object of love to be a being at 
once guilty, oppressed, and suffering, such as man 
must always appear to the view of God, and such 
as one man will sometimes appear in the eyes of a 
happier friend, a sacred thirst for sacrifice through 
love seems to waken naturally in the mind. How 
often when we suffer with the suffering we long to 
suffer for them, supposing this to be practicable ; 
and to suffer with and for the guilty is but another 
form of this deep and generous yearning, native to 
so many hearts.” + But then this supposes what is 
the whole wonder and mystery in the question, how 
the guilty one becomes in the first instance the 
object of love. Doubtless if we have learned to 
love at Christ’s Cross, we can understand how love 


* cf. Chalmer’s “ Lectures upon Romans,” in loco. 
+ “Colloquia Crucis,” p. 86, 
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becomes self-sacrificing for the sake of a loved one 
. however guilty; but it is not so easy to come up to 
the love that makes the guilty its object. 

That the guilty are the objects of human love 
and affection may be at once granted. We have 
. Nancies lavishing their love even upon a Bill 
Sykes, the murderous housebreaker.* But in such 
cases you have a sympathy with sin coupled with 
devotion to the sinner. It is entirely different 
when you try to realize how God Almighty, who is 
furious at sin, who abominates it, who knows its 
essence and meaning as virtual deicide, can never- 
theless love the sinner before he has given up his 
sin. The whole difficulty of the atonement has its 
root here, and it is largely because men have oc- 
cupied themselves with the details rather than with 
the first principle that they have ended in such 
confusion. 

To love the unlovely, the hateful, the actively 
hostile, is something truly divine. Man never 
dreamed of overcoming evil with good till God put 
him upon the way by affording him the grand 
example. To furnish by the power of love a soul 
of good in things evil has been the master policy of 
God. But let us not mistake the truth here. Two 
very different courses may be taken in this mighty 
business. It is possible to find, or at least to ama- 
gine we have found, a soul of good in things evil ; 


* Dickens, “ Oliver Twist.” 
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it 1s quite another thing to put the soul of good into 
the evil, and in time purge the evilall away. Great 
masters, like Shakespeare and Dickens for example, 
have spent their powers in finding a soul of good 
in things evil; and often it is to be feared they have 
carried the good imaginatively into the evil, and 
thrown the halo of a false worth over what is base 
at best. But God undertakes to work out another 
problem, and it is to put good into whatis evil, that 
the evil may pass away. He has nothing to start 
with : the evil is unmitigated, the creatures are lost, 
guilty, condemned, they are virtual murderers, their 
hands are full of blood; yet He girds up His loins 
to the task of transforming the evil into good. And 
this could only be by love. } 

Why did God love sinners, then? It was not 
because of anything in them, it was not because of 
“an inestimable preciousness that was hidden in 
humanity,”* for the inestimable preciousness was 
not hidden, but by grace bestowed; it could only 
have been because of what He knew He could 
make of man through the power of His Divine love ! 
Just as a mighty engineer or agriculturist may con- 
template the most unlikely raw material or desert 
ground, and rejoice lovingly in the possibilities that 
wait upon his skill if expended upon it, so God 
looked down on man, notwithstanding his fearful 
sin and guilt, and His holy eye kindled at the 

* Dr. J. M‘Leod Campbell, ut supra, p. 160. 
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thought of what might yet be made out of His 


creature when He had lavished upon him His loving 
grace. “But God, who is rich in mercy, for His 
great love wherewith He loved us, even when we 
were dead in sins, hath quickened us together with 
Christ (by grace are ye saved), and hath raised us 
up together, and made'us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus: that in the ages to come He 
might show the exceeding riches of His grace in 
‘His kindness toward us through Christ Jesus.” 
(Eph. 11. 4—7). The love of God to sinners, there- 
fore, rested upon the assurance of His own sovereign 
power to subdue them and turn their sin to good. 
It was the Divine delight in the possibilities of His 
kingdom, when the stability of His kingdom seemed 
in peril. It was a Divine self-confidence, holy, just, 
and good, that saw in lost humanity an inviting 
field for the display of His powers !* 


* It may be well at this stage of the inquiry, when we see clearly 
that the display of the Divine love to sinners was a sovereign act, to 
notice how another difficulty is thereby resolved. It is admitted as 
a matter of fact that love is blind, and, with the best intentions and 
effects, esteems the imperfect objects of its regard as perfect and 
spotless. Its language is, “Thou art all fair, my love; there is no 
spot in thee.” (Song iv. 7.) Is it unwarrantable to attribute this 
love-blindness to God? If it be not, then may not God regard the 
sinful objects of His sovereign love as perfect and spotless? that is, 
may not Eternal Love Himself impute perfection not as yet existing, 
but which this very love, thus lavished, shall at last secure? The 
love that imputes righteousness in its holy blindness secures at length 
. its ideal in the object so tenderly treated. Hence “imputed right- 
eousness”’ has its analogue in the history of human affection, and 


- 
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Il. THE WAY IN WHICH THE DIVINE LOVE WAS 
REVEALED. 


The manifestation of love is one of the most 
curious and interesting of inquiries. Itis easy under- 
standing that a profession of love is something very 
far short of a manifestation. Proof is expected as 
well as profession, and the proof is in proportion to 
the gifts of love. Hence it is that we prize what 
embodies something of our friend’s self; if he is a 
poet, our most precious acknowledgment will be 
to receive from him a poem; if he is a painter, a 
picture; if he is an author, a copy of his book.t 
Now as we advance upon this line of thought, we 
can easily see that the heart’s love may be tested by 
the amount of sacrifice which a person is prepared 
to undertake on behalf of the object of his love. 


is perfectly reasonable when lifted into the sphere where all is 
divine ! 

It should also be here observed that an exhibition of sovereign 
love, such as we have found Christ’s death to be, must be free in 
the selection of its objects. No @ prior notions about the extent 
of the atonement are at all pertinent, since the entire redemptive 
plan contemplates those who have in no single instance any claim or 
right to the Divine bounty. We must be content to accept the 
testimony of Revelation as to the objects of free grace ; and the 
assertions that unless the atonement be universal, assurance be- 
comes impossible, and the Divine character stands impugned (Dr. 
J. M‘Leod Campbell, “On the Atonement,” pp. 362, 363; Murphy’s 
“ Scientific Bases of Faith,” p. 386), can arise only out of inadequate 
notions about sovereignty and grace. 

+ Emerson’s Essays, vol. ii., p. 157. 
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Unless a heart is ready to risk its all for the object 
of its affection, love has not been made perfect. 

Carrying this principle with us, we have to con- 
template God as loving sinners so strongly that He 
gave up His only-begotten and well-beloved Son to 
the death for us all. Here in the person of Christ 
was an object of love, upon whom the Father had 
lavished His affection from all eternity. In the 
bosom of the Father He had experienced the Divine 
endearments before any creature had existed. The 
fellowship of the eternities crowded into their 
communion. Yet when the interests of us sinners. 
come into competition, and justice demands a 
suitable sacrifice for human sin, God the Father 
gives up the Son to death for us all. 

A circumstance in the patriarchal history seems 
designed to illustrate the very point before us. 
Abraham was commanded, you remember, to repair 
to mount Moriah, and offer his son Isaac, the son of 
promise, so well-beloved, as a burnt-offering. It 
was a tremendous trial of the patriarch’s faith, and, 
when considered in itself, it undoubtedly presents 
a moral difficulty. In fact it is only in the light of 
the Cross that this circumstance, like so many more, — 
becomes at all clear.* For God shows upon mount 
Moriah how a faithful child of His is prepared to 
prefer the Divine will, when unmistakably ex- 


* cf. “The Moral Difficulties of the Old Testament,” by Prof. 
Jellet, pp. 19—37. 
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pressed, to the nearest and dearest interest in life. 
Yet Abraham is spared the pain of taking away his 
son’s life—the voice from heaven arrests his hand 
before the deed is done. God the Father, however, 
reaches analogous circumstances in the fulness of 
time. In due season His Son, the well-beloved, 
is bound upon the altar. He is nailed upon the 
cross ; and, as one has beautifully remarked, “ This 
other Abraham has no one above Him to hold back 
His arm when prepared to strike,” * but for the 
sake of sinners, from the love He bore us, He took 
away His Son’s life with a stroke. Oh, what a 
devotion He exhibited to the interests of justice, 
and what a love He bore to man when He brought 
Himself to this! 

To the Cross of Christ, therefore, do I point you 
as the incomparable commendation of love. No 
- similar proof of God’s devotion to the interests of 
- sinners has ever been afforded. We may imagine 
that Divine love breaks forth more brightly in the 
sweet procession of nature, that it breathes in the 
summer breezes and smiles in cloudless skies and 
nights that speak of heaven, but nowhere have we 
such a revelation of love as when we witness the 
only-begotten and well-beloved Son given up by 
the Father to death for us ! 

And here let me remark in passing that nothing 
but a tremendous necessity could have brought 

* Monod’s Sermons (Montauban), p. 464. 
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about such an exhibition of love. “Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter 
into His glory?” This necessity must have been 
real, essential, dwelling deep in the very nature of 
things, else love would never have taken such 
shape as this. Doubtless there are many foolish, 
because needless, expenditures made in proof of 
human love, but in a matter which is Divine, and 
is concerned with life, there is no room for anything 
that is needless. This expenditure must have been 
necessary to secure the purposes of love, or it never 
would have been made. Had any material sacrifice 
been sufficient, had a million suns with their incal- 
culable fires been a sufficient holocaust, the Divine 
Word would doubtless have summoned them out of 
the nethermost night and illuminated the universe 
with His altar-fire. But with reverence must we 
say it, there was but one alternative presented, the 
sacrifice of sinners, or the sacrifice of the Son; and 
blessed be God, He preferred our salvation to His 
Son’s exemption. He spares us, and spares not 
Him. (Rom. vii. 32.) He lavishes His love on us, 
and lays our sins on Him! With ineffable compas- 
sion and delight, as if He had been ransacking the 
universe for a ransom, He at length exclaims in 
view of this Victim, Christ Jesus, “Deliver from 
going down to the pit; I have found a ransom.” 
(Job xxxili. 24.) 
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III. How THE DEATH OF ONE PERSON CAN REVEAL 
THE LOVE OF ANOTHER. 


We have, I hope, realized in the death of Christ 
the most precious of all proofs of the Divine love. It 
was about the greatest gift within the compass of the 
Divine generosity. Isay about the greatest, because 
it does not at once appear that it 2s the greatest 
gift. Indeed it seems at first sight very like being 
generous at other people’s expense, a cheap form of 
revealing love to give another person’s life away. 
There are many who would be uncommonly gene- 
rous with other people’s wealth if they had it, 
who would respond to necessitous appeals out of 
other people’s pockets, who would be reckless in a 
life and death matter with other people's lives. 
Indeed the world is full of these shifted sacrifices, 
this rolling of the burden upon the shoulders of 
others. 

And, beloved, I speak it with reverence, the 
sacrifice of the Son has outwardly the aspect of a 
shifted sacrifice. If Christ be essentially different 
from the Father, if the sufferer be in substance 
other than the judge,—that is to say, if the doctrine 
of the Trinity be not true that the Father and the 
Son are essentially one,—then we can neither vindi- 
cate the propriety of the procedure, nor accept of 
it as a very high commendation of the Divine love. 
But this doctrine reconciles, harmonizes, sublimates 
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all. By it Christ the sacrifice is seen to be the 
other self of the Father who delivers Him to death, 
and the atonement is neither more nor less than the 
virtual self-sacrifice of God!* Admit that Christ 
and the Father are one in essence, then the ineffable 
sympathies of the Godhead demonstrate the depths 
of that Divine compassion which prefers to sacrifice 
the Son rather than sacrifice man; which prefers to 
strike dtself rather than to strike lost man. 

No wonder that atonement becomes a difficulty 
to those who reject the Trinity. It is easy to talk 
of legal fictions and forensic justification and such 
like when the essential unity of the parties to the 
great covenant of grace will not be recognized. 
But once we rise into this great mystery of the 
Trinity, and see in its sacred light that the atone- 
ment is really, through an assumed human nature, 
gathering up into the Godhead the doom that man 
deserves, that it is God taking sides with sinners 
against Himself, we see that we have left legal 
fictions far below us, and that we are in the midst 
of the realities of self-sacrifice. The atonement is 
the yielding up of a mortal nature by the Immortal 
Mind in the way of self-sacrifice, that a way of 
righteousness and mercy might be prepared for 
sinful man. It was the Divine discharge of human 
debt to keep straight the balances of the universe! 

Let us, therefore, do the Father as well as the 


* of. Dr. Arnold’s Sermons: ‘‘Interpretation of Scripture,” p. 467, . 
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Son justice in our estimate of the tremendous 
transaction. The giving up of His other self in 
the person of His Son must have been a self-denial 
passing the bounds of all human thought, just as 
the submission of the Son to death and sorrow 
must have been an agony beyond compare. It is 
easy to read the words, “Therefore doth my Father 
love me, because I lay down my life that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I 
lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again. This 
commandment have I received of my Father” 
(John x. 17, 18), and to utter a few platitudes 
about “the unbroken sense of the Father’s favour ;”* 
but it is not so easy to enter into any due sense of 
the self-denial of the Father in giving the com- 
_ mandment to the Son to die, of the self-denial of 
the Son in responding thereto; in a word, of the 
burden which the Godhead assumed in the interests 


"of the race, 


The power of such Divine disinterestedness should 
melt the stoniest hearts. If God commendeth His 
love by such a death as this, oh surely our hearts 
will recognize it and respond to the Divine devo- 
tion! Shall we not be wooed and won by such a 
suitor as our self-sacrificng God? If He loved us 
beyond Himself, if He loved us so as to send His 
Son to die, while we were sinners, and deserved 


* Dr. J. M‘Leod Campbell, ué supra, p. 262. 
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death instead of love, surely we will resolve in this 

solemn hour to love Him in return with all our 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength! May 
Almighty Love who has commended Himself in 
such a fashion to us sinners, become a power in 
our hearts, leading us to love Him with all our 
might! Amen. 


IOI 


SERMON VIL 


The Cross rebenling the Hatherbood of Gov. 


' “Then said Jesus unto them, When ye have lifted up the Son of 
man, then shall ye know that I am He (or ‘ what I am,’ as in Camp- 
bell on the Gospels), and that I do nothing of myself; but as my 
Father hath taught me, I speak these things. And He that hath 
sent me is with me; the Father hath not left me alone; for I do 
always those things that please Him.”—John viii. 28, 29. 


WE endeavoured on last occasion, in considering 
the Cross, to feel how it is the grandest of all reve- 
lations of the Divine love. “God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ (John iii.16.) We estimated 
the depth of the Divine love by the extent of its 
devotion; we found in the Atonement the self- 
sacrifice of God. 

But the marvel of this central theme is that it 
reveals many truths at the same time. It is a 
jewel with many sides, and each reflecting incom- 
parable splendour. Hence we advance to another 
truth revealed in Christ’s crucifixion, and it is the 
great one of the Fatherhood of God. From the 
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time of His baptism our Lord stood in the con- 
scious relation of Sonship to God. “Thou art my 
beloved Son: in Thee I am well pleased;” this was 
the gratifying assurance which, as man, He received 
in the Jordan, when in baptism He dedicated Him- 
self to death to purchase man’s remission. And - 
all through His ministry He fell back upon the ~ 
Divine Fatherhood as His sheet-anchor amid the 
contradictions and ignominy of men. It was 
this sustained Him in view of the loneliness that 
came upon Him when forsaken by the disciples 
(John xvi. 32); and in this passage from which the 
text is taken, where faithful testimony brings with 
it danger, we have this great relation rising into 
prominence, and Christ asserting that when, as 
- Son of man, He would be lifted up by them upon 
the cross, this relation would be unmistakably 
revealed. 

Now when we speak of such a relation as the 
Fatherhood of God, it manifestly implies corre- 
sponding relations. That is to say, you cannot 
have fatherhood without sonship or daughterhood. 
God can only be a Father through having a Son; 
and if God has been the “ Eternal Father,’ it must 
have been through His having an “Eternal Son.” 
These two relations, then, of fatherhood and son- 
ship, are complementary,—the one in the case in 
question implying the other. 

If, then, the one implies the other, it is easily 


? 
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seen that the one may, in its manifestation, ex- 
pound for us the other. When, for example, Christ 
declares “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father” (John xiv. 9), this does not necessarily 
imply that Christ was the Father made visible, 
although, indeed, He has acted a fatherly part to- 
wards humanity, and earned the title of “ Everlast- 
ing Father” (Isa. ux. 6); but it implies that Jesus 
had been such a Son as to leave no doubt or dis- 
tance about the Fatherhood. “We see the Father 
when we see the Son, not merely because of identity 
of will and character in the Father and the Son, 
but because a father as such is known only in his 
relation to a son.”* 

This will fit us for contemplating the crucifixion 
as a grand exhibition of sonship on the part of 
Christ, implying certain great truths about the 
Divine Fatherhood, and will give some measure of 
completeness to the Divine aspects of the Cross. 
Let us, then, look at the following points in their 
order: I. God the Father has a right to obedience 
unto death; Il God the Father receives inter- 
cession for prodigal children; III. God the Father 
may desert a son for a season with a view to the 
family good; and, IV. God the Father accepts the 
charge of departing spirits who in faith commit 
themselves to Him. 


* Dr. J. M. Campbell on “The Nature of the Atonement,” p. xliv.; 
also ¢f., p. 236. 
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I, THE Cross oF CHRIST SHOWS THAT THE FATHER 
HAS A RIGHT TO OBEDIENCE UNTO DEATH. 


It is exceedingly Aen ibe to find in the old 
Roman law that the father of a family had absolute 
power over the person as well as the property of 
his sons. “ Body and goods, all was his; and as for 
himself he was perfectly independent.”* “The head 
of a family had rights over their persons and over 
their goods. Over their persons he had the right of 
life and of death, the right to sell them, the right to 
expose them .. . he could, on the ground of any 
prejudice, abandon them in the way of reparation.” + 
Of course as civilization advanced, this power was 
taken out of parents’ hands, and wronged children 
can appeal to law against cruel parents. But when 
we inquire into the reason of such paternal rights we 
find no other than this, that the author of another's 
life was regarded as having a claim upon the child’s 
obedience up to the very point of death. And there 
were cases in the Roman empire where fathers de- 
livered up their children to death because they 
deserved it. 

That this must have been the case from very 
early times is evident from the circumstances con- 
nected with the sacrifice of Isaac, In no civilized 
society would it now be tolerated that an aged 


* Ortolan’s ‘‘ Justinian,” vol. i, p. 566. 
+ Ibid., vol.ii., p. 76; see also Maine’s ‘‘Ancient Law,” pp. 185—188. 
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parent, however venerable, should take his young 
son away and at least attempt to sacrifice him. 
Yet it is evident that in this old patriarchal time 
it was the recognized right of the head of the family 
to deal as he pleased with the children. Society 
_was then regarded, not as a mass of individuals, 
but as a gathering of families; the family was the 
social unit; with the representatives of the family 
the civil authorities dealt, while within the family 
the representative head reigned supreme. 

Now it is undoubtedly needful to start with this 
if we would grasp the relation of Father and Son in 
the matter of the Cross. The right of the “ Father 


> 


of spirits” over His human children is not sufh- 
ciently regarded. If the principle be reasonable 
that the author of a life has a right over it, 
assuredly this principle shines with heavenly 
lustre when applied to Him who is the very 
“fountain of life.” (Ps. xxxvi. 9.) The living God 
has most certainly His sovereign rights over the 
lives He has created, and can dispose of them as He 
pleases. Not of course that we dare to attribute to 
Him anything capricious or arbitrary in the exercise 
of His sovereignty, for “the Lord is righteous in all 
His ways, and holy in all His works” (Ps. exlv. 17), 
but in-a holy and righteous fashion He can and 
does dispose of the lives that He has created. 
Consequently, over “the Son of man,” the eternal 
Son of His love, who had condescended to become 
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“the Son of man” by the assumption of a mortal 
nature, God the Father had sovereign rights, and 
could require obedience if necessary up to the very 
point of death. If the necessity of the case de- 
manded, it He had the sovereign right, as Father, 
to command the death of the Son. Hence we must 
not restrict the application of the passage, “ Lo, I 
come: in the volume of the book it is written of 
me, I delight to do thy will, O my God” (Ps. xl. 
7, 8), to that actwe manifestation of obedience which 
made up our Lord's human life, but must include 
within it the obedience unto death, even the death 
of the cross. (Phil. ii. 8.) Just as we have reason 
to believe Isaac, like an obedient son, willingly sur- 
rendered himself as a sacrifice when this was re- 
quired of his holy parent, so Jesus, of whom in this 
respect Isaac was a type, willingly and cheerfully 
surrendered Himself to death because of the com- 
mandment of the Father. (John x. 18.) Everything 
goes to prove that Christ could have escaped the 
cross: “Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to 
my Father, and He shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels? But how then shall 
the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be?” 
(Matt. xxvi 53,54) Yes, there was a command- 
ment of the Father, and there were abundant 
prophecies, which could only be fulfilled by Christ 
enduring the death of the Cross. “Therefore doth 
my Father love me, because I lay down my life, 
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that I might take it again. No man taketh it from 
me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again. 
This commandment have I received of my Father.” 
(John x. 18.) : 

This point of the Father’s sovereign right to the 
life of the Son, if necessity demanded it, has not 
received in the discussion of the Atonement any- 
thing like adequate attention. And yet Christ’s 
surrender of Himself to death was the crowning act 
of obedience. It is extremely superficial, therefore, 
to depreciate physical suffering and death as if they 
have no moral element or meaning.* Submission to 
bodily suffering, submission to death, may be the 
highest moral act of which a being is capable. For 
what is it essentially? It is giving up that gift of 
life to which all beings instinctively cling as the 
most precious of all possessions; and “obedience 
unto death ” is the very climax of personal devotion. 

But you will have observed that I advisedly 
guarded myself in speaking of this sovereign right 
of the Father. “I said the Father had a sovereign 
right to the Son’s human life if necessity demanded 
it. This is a saving clause. If there existed no 
necessity for the death, then the Father who de- 
manded it and the Son who suffered it stand con- 


* Dr. J. M. Campbell on ‘‘ The Nature of the Atonement,” p. 290, 
and in other passages. Also “The Divine Fatherhood,” by Bald- 
win Brown, pp. 38, 39. 
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victed before the universe of indefensible crime. 
Broadly and yet reverently would I put the truth 
here, for if there was no necessity for the sacrifice 
of this precious life, the Father is guilty of murder 
in demanding it, and the Son of suicide in sub- 
mitting to it when He could have escaped. Hence 
we are driven by sheer stress, of weather on this 
deep sea of truth to some desired haven of necessity 
- for Christ’s death. -And this is afforded only when 
we realize in our Lord’s death “the vicarious sacri- 
fice,” the needful substitution on account of the sin 
of man. “ Without shedding of blood there is no 
remission” (Heb. ix. 22); those deserving death can 
only be delivered through the death, in their room 
and stead, of God’s Son. It was this necessity which © 
at once vindicated the Divine commandment and 
exhibited the propriety of Christ’s submission to it. 
God the Father was righteous in sending His Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins (1 John iv. 10) ; 
the Son was holy in surrendering Himself to death 
in obedience to the Father; both Persons performed 
their part in view of the great necessity which 
their dove had laid upon them of taking the world’s 
sin away. 

And before passing from this ae I would press 
upon you, brethren, its personal application. While 
we might demur to the demand of an earthly 
parent for our life, there is nothing clearer than 
that God, “the Father of our spirits,” the Fountain 
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of our life, has a sovereign right to the life He has 
given. He may demand its surrender in the inte- 
rests of His kingdom at any moment; and, while 
in this easy age of toleration there is little likeli- 
hood of having to “resist sin unto blood,” let us 
never forget that obedience unto death is the creat 
_ Father’s sovereign right, and for it we must ever 
stand prepared! Our obligation is no less than 
this. While, therefore, “whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it,” he who recognizes the obligation 
of obedience unto death, that is, “whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake,” says Jesus, “will find it.” 
(Matt. xvi. 25.) 


Il. Gop THE FATHER RECEIVES INTERCESSION 
FOR PRODIGAL CHILDREN. 


We have studied the Son’s loyalty to the Father 
in His obedience unto death; we come now to study 
His devotion to His human brethren in His inter- 
cession for them as He hung upon the cross. If- 
perfect devotion to the Father reveals the sovereign 
right of the Father, perfect devotion to the brethren 
as an Intercessor with the Father must reveal the 
way of access to the Father's heart. Have we not 
all learned something about parental character from 
observing how children approach and deal with 
their parents? In fact, nothing shows more cer- 
tainly or more speedily what a parent is than how 
his children treat him. If they do as they please 
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in his presence, we conclude that the parent has 
little decision of character and a low estimate of 
his moral responsibility. If they live “like mice” 
in his presence, we conclude that he is unduly 
severe and unsocial at bottom. If they are happier 
when he is with them than on other occasions, we 
conclude that he is a model father, the wise and 
kind companion of the little ones. 

Now in the intercession of Christ upon the cross 
we learn much about the Divine Father. “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 
He cried, as they raised Him upon the cross. They 
knew not that they were exhibiting sin in its essence 
and climax, as the murder of God. They knew not 
that they were violating all justice in the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. They were prodigal children, and 
they did not recognize the Elder Brother, nor did 
they feel their obligations to the Father. They were 
murdering the great Brother-man, and putting Him 
to an open shame.. | 

Yet Jesus, in the spirit of perfect brotherhood, 
intercedes with the Father for them. He makes 
their ignorance a ground of appeal to the Father’s 
heart, and prays that they may be forgiven for their 
great crime. He forgets His own deep wrong in 
- loving desire for their salvation, and thus reveals 
the self-forgetfulness of real love.** He loves His 
prodigal brethren around His cross with a love 

* Tholuck’s ‘‘ Light from the Cross,’’ p. 240. 
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beyond all self-love, in that He is there dying to 
redeem them. | 
Now in judging of the attitude of the Father it 
is necessary to remember the responsibility which 
must rest upon Him in relation to His human 
family. When we refer once more to the ancient 
law, we find that the father was held responsible 
for the “delicts” or crimes of those children over 
whom he had the power of life and death* And, 
strange to say, he could deliver up his delinquent 
child in full satisfaction of the damage. This shows, 
I think, very clearly that the head of the house was 
responsible to the State for the conduct of the 
family over whom he was supreme; while at the 
same time he could surrender the guilty son to the 
State, and thus allow the responsibility to rest upon 
the proper individual. With reverence, then, would 
I ask, has not the Infinite Father responsibilities in 
. connection with His human family ? and must He 
not dispose of their crimes in such a way as shall 
sustain the respect and order of His universe? To 
those who talk so very freely about the ease with 
which the Divine forgiveness has been granted,+ I 
would commend this thought of paternal responsi- 
bility in connection with the sins of the household. 
But then, as we have seen in the ancient law, it 
was possible for the family-head to deliver up delin- 


* Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” p. 145. 
+ Hutton’s Essays, vol. i., p. 372. 
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quents that they might suffer “the due reward of 
their deeds” (Luke xxii. 41), and how clear it is in 
connection with this Divine Fatherhood that the 
sinful children might have been most justly delivered 
up for their crimes! But here is an Elder Brother 


who in response to the commandment of the Father ¢ 


has submitted to crucifixion, and from the cross He 
cries for forgiveness for the prodigal brethren; and 
when we consider how the Father and the Son 
through the eternal Spirit gathered up into the 
sacred personalities the responsibilities of human 
sin, we can understand how willingly the Father 
received the intercession and extended the forgive- 
ness. Yes, the intercession shows the way to the 
ereat. Father's heart; a self-sacrificing, self-forgetful 
Son can touch the spring of the Divine forgiveness 
so that it may flow forth to the race! God is the 
Father of prodigals, and is waiting to receive them 
when they return to Him, return to Him as they 
only can in the way, the truth, and the life of 
Jesus. (John xiv. 6.) Oh, brethren, have you thus 
returned and been forgiven ? 


III. GoD THE FATHER MAY DESERT A SON FOR A 
- SEASON WITH A VIEW TO THE FAMILY GOOD. 

We advance another stage in this great subject, 
to that paternal desertion to which Christ was 
exposed upon the cross. There is no use in trying 
to explain the fact away in the interest of a par- 
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ticular theory :* facts cannot be explained away ; 
they will only submit to explanation. That the 
Son was forsaken by the Father in the agony of the 
cross, that the Sufferer entered into a most awful 
desolation of spirit, that the Crucified One was so 
reduced as to cry out, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” admits of no denial. Before 
this single sentence all the notions of “unbroken 
sense of sonship ” vanish into thin air; if the sense 
of sonship and of the paternal presence did not 
break down, here the words have no definite mean- 
ing at all. 

Now we have already seen that the Father in the 
ancient family, where he reigned supreme, had the 
right of delivering up to justice his delinquent 
children. He could abandon them to their fate. 
We have, however, also seen that the Infinite Father 
did not exercise this right, but, in compact with the 
Elder Brother, resolved to dispose of the conse- 
quences of sin in another way. It was when sin 
was being thus put away by the sacrifice of the 
Elder Brother, that it was needful to leave the 
submissive Son to that utter loneliness which is the 
great result of sin, the utter loneliness in which no 
sympathy is felt from either earth or heaven! The 
very kernel of the atonement is here; as it has been 
put, we have here a “ Divine desolation” upon the 
cross, the Son of God feeling the desolation that sin 


* of. Dr. J. M‘Leod Campbell, ué supra, pp. 275, 282. 
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alone deserves and secures. Oh, when Christ looked 
up in agony through the darkness, and could only 
ery, “My God, my God, wuy hast thou forsaken 
me ?”—the relation being that of a moral Governor, 
and not of a Father, which was then felt, and this 
holy Son of man entering, as the question shows us, 
into the doubt of desolation,—oh, surely we have in 
this supreme moment the climax of His suffering 
and His sacrifice’! only thus could man’s sin be put 
away. 

Now I have ventured to assert that, as a Father, 
God had a perfect right to leave the Son for a sea- 
son to Himself. How often a similar act is done. by 
parents in the interest of their families ! How often 
is a good and gentle boy sent out from the father’s 
presence and home to pass through the agony of 
loneliness to honour, success, and glory! Family 
interests are often secured by the sacrifice on an 
obedient son’s part of the companionship of home ; 
and submissive sons, while at first they may shrink 
from the isolation, at length acquiesce in the father’s 
superior wisdom and reach. their reward in the 
successful years.* So was it, but in a vastly higher 
sense, with the Son of God. In the wisdom of the 
Father, He is deserted on the Cross, but it is all to 
secure the family good, to secure the forgiveness and 
mercy and lovingkindness which flow forth so fully 
from the Cross ! 


* of. Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” p. 136. 
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Let us, my brethren, admire the Father’s wisdom 
in the desertion; and when sometimes, for our own 
and others’ good, He allows us to walk in darkness 
and desolation, let us through the divine light of 
the Cross be guided to the assurance that if in a 
little wrath the Lord has hid His face from us for 
a moment, with everlasting kindness will He yet 
have mercy upon us! (Isa. liv. 8.) 


IV. Gob THE FATHER ACCEPTS THE CHARGE OF 
DEPARTING SPIRITS WHO IN FAITH COMMIT THEM- 
SELVES TO HIM. 


The only other trait of Fatherhood upon which, 
in studying the Cross, we can now dwell, is the 
acceptance of Christ’s departing spirit. This is 
an office that none but “the Father of spirits” can 
discharge. Parents may nurse the body back to 
health, or pluck rooted sorrows from their children’s 
hearts, but they have no power beyond death. 
Affection may embalm the body, and give therein 
an outward token of man’s longing for immortality ; 
but love cannot lead the spirit past the bounds of 
death and into the undiscovered lands. 

But what the friends on this side the chasm can- 
not do for us, the Father, who is above the chasm, 
beyond it, everywhere, canaccomplish. His charge 
begins in earnest when the mortal hands must 
fail us. And as to the state of the disembodied 
dead, and as to the condition of the disembodied 
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Christ, we can say no more than this, that He passed, 
as the saintly spirits shall all pass, into the hands 
and keeping of the Father! It was certainly a 
- beautiful act of filial faith to commit first the souls 
of those that slew Him, and then His own into the 
Father's keeping. “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do”—“ Father, into Thy hands 
I commend My spirit,’* and it had its reward. 
With the old notion of a descent into hell, and its 
Imaginative accompaniments, I can have no sym- 
pathy, and especially because there is nothing cer- 
tainly revealed. For me the words “ It is finished” 
have a deep and solemn import, and, feeling that 
the sacrifice was completed on the earth, I can only 
regard the undiscovered country into which He 
entered as the country of the Father, the paradise 
where happy spirits enjoy a sense. of the divine 
Fatherhood and are at rest. 

One practical word in conclusion. Can we com- 
mit our spirits unto the Infinite Father? Have we 
no hesitation in yielding up the keeping of our 
souls to Him whois our faithful Creator ? (1 Pet. iv. 
19.) For if we are assured of safety in His holy 
keeping, we have. nothing to fear in this life or the 
noxt! Amen. 

* cf. Candlish on “ Fatherhood of God,” vol. i., p. 265. 


i. —_— 


SERMON VIII. 


Dhe Direct Gllects of the dross of Christ. 


“‘And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the cross. And the 
writing was, JESUS OF NAZARETH THE KING oF THE JEWs.’—John 
CLO. 


WE have contemplated with some care, and let 
us hope with some profit, the human and divine 
aspects of Christ’s Cross. We have found it throw- 
ing a clear light upon human nature and human 
sin; we have found it affording the needful atoning 
sacrifice, and revealing the love and Fatherhood of 
God. We are in a position, therefore, to study the 
direct effects of the crucifixion. 

And you will observe that the text I have 
selected has reference to Christ’s kingship. A little 
reflection will convince you of the propriety of 
this. I might remind you that we have already 
been studying the priestly and the prophetical 
offices of Christ so far as involved in the Cross. So 
far as the crucifixion was sacrificial, so far was it 
the outcome of Christ’s priesthood ; while again, so 
far as it was expository of such high matters as sin 
and sovereignty, love and fatherhood, it was the 
outcome of Christ’s prophetical office. We would 
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then naturally look for the outcome of His Kingship 
as the completion of the study in its official aspects. 
But I content myself with laying down the truth 
in @ more concise form, by insisting upon power 
as the outcome of kingship or sovereignty. When, 
therefore, we are seeking the direct effects of the 
erucifixion, we-are in point of fact dealing with | 
Christ’s kingship. 

Now it is the more important that this direct 
power of the Cross should be kept clearly in view, 
since this is not the Gospel which is preached at the 
present time by many. I have already referred to 
‘the tendency now existing to construct the system 
of truth upon the basis of the Divine Love, or more — 
generally now upon the Divine Fatherhood. In 
last discourse we came upon certain truths which 
have been overlooked in the system referred to. 
But I shall content myself now with stating that it 
is contrary to fact to affirm that the fatherliness of 
God is “¢tself that in which the sawing power re- 
sides.” * The saving power extended to humanity 
has been located, so to speak, in Christ crucified, 
who in His capacity as King is even now domi- 
nating the world from His Cross. This truth will of 
course become clearer as we proceed ; meanwhile it 
will help us materially to analyse the effect which 
it is historically certain the crucifixion did produee 
upon men and things centuries ago. 

* Dr. J. M‘Leod Campbell, ut supra, p. 340. 
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One thing more before proceeding to the subject. 
it was the Roman custom when one was crucified 
to nail to the cross a document, in which the crime 
is indicated for which the condemned is dying. 
The charge made by the Jewish authorities against 
Jesus was one of treason against the Roman empire, 
in that He had claimed to be “king of the Jews.” 
To their intense mortification, therefore, Pilate has 
the words “JESUS OF NAZARETH THE KING OF THE 
JEWS” written in three languages, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, and nailed above His head. Thus, as 
one has pertinently remarked, “Jesus, at the most 
profound depth of His humiliation, finds Himself 
proclaimed King in the language of the three 
greatest peoples of the earth.’* That His kingship 
thus proclaimed was no empty mockery, our study 
will now show us. 

As the simplest course we can take, let us study 
His kingship exercised upon the Cross in the light 
of its effects, 1. Upon men, and, II. Upon things: in 
other words, upon animate and inanimate objects. 


J. THE DIRECT POWER OF CHRIST CRUCIFIED 
OVER MEN. 


And in the first place, let us look for a moment 
at the regal power exercised by the dying Jesus 
over the dying robber. This malefactor, it is pro- 
bable, had been seized in the seditious and mur- 


* Godet, sur Jean, zn loco. 
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_derous revolt of which Barabbas was the ringleader. 
In that case he had risen as a Jew against the 
pagan conqueror, thinking that the kingdom pro- 
mised to Israel was to be won by an arm of flesh. 
- And in the first period of the Passion he had joined 
his fellow in reviling Jesus. His feelings have been 
well paraphrased by Tholuck when he is repre- 
sented as saying in the face of Christ, “Brother, 
thou too.art asl am! I have played a dangerous 
game, and so hast thou; thou wouldest pass for the © 
king of Israel; thou now seest what comes of it 
when one aims too high.”* 

But as the dying man contemplates more closely 
the crucified Christ, he begins to see a divine glory 
in His person and a deep meaning in the words 
above His head. Insteadjof continuing his reviling, 
he suddenly assumes the position of apologist, and 
strives to do justice to the Innocent who suffers at 
his side. When, therefore, the other robber, still 
harbouring doubt, utters once more the spiteful cry, 
“Tf thou be Christ, save thyself and us,” he receives 
instant rebuke from his associate, who manifests | 
new life as he says, “ Dost not thou fear God, seeing 
thou art-in the same condemnation? And we, in- 
deed, justly ; for we receive the due reward of our 
deeds; but this man hath done nothing amiss.” 

Ah, brethren, there is hope for the soul who even 
in his latest hour is ready to own that no punish- 


* “Tight from the Cross,” p. 222. 
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ment which man can give is beyond what his sins 
deserve! there is hope for the soul that condemns 
himself, and is filled with a sense of the innocence 
of Jesus as he contemplates Him upon the cross ! 
Have you risen into such a conviction as this, 
which the robber expresses in the words, “We 
receive the due reward of our deeds: but this man 
hath done nothing amiss ”’ ? 

But Christ in His crucifixion not only demon- 
strates His innocence to the eye of the observant 
robber, He further impresses him with a sense of 
His kingship. In fact, He is recognized as the 
Sovereign to whom the dying man is glad to bow. 
At the moment when every other person in that 
vast crowd that surges around the cross believes 
Christ’s kingship annihilated, this poor malefactor 
in the divine light of death hails it as a fact, as a 
moral power, and puts himself under the benign 
sway of the Holy Sufferer. “And he said to Jesus, 
Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy 
kingdom.’* “ With the eye of faith he sees a royal 
majesty—the majesty of a king.”+ And Jesus 
soon breaks the silence with the glad announce- 
ment, “ Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.” The faith that discerns 
royal majesty upon the cross, the faith that reads 
the indictment above His head and rejoices in its 


* Bersier’s Sermons, vol. iii., p. 218. 
+ Tholuck, ut supra, p. 231, 
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literal truth, is rewarded by the assurance that the 
kingship extends beyond the battle-ground of life 
into the quiet bowers of paradise, “where for man — 
no more thorns and thistles grow, where there will 
be no more sweat of his face, and no tears from his 
eyes,” but where the Father will rejoice over the 
great Elder Brother and the children He hath re- 
deemed. Oh, assuredly this sinking soul upon the 
cross beside Jesus. has felt a saving, regenerating. 
power to belong to Jesus, and has rejoiced in hope 
of fellowship with his new Lord beyond the death 
that is now so near to both. The Cross, with its 
forgiveness expressed in prayer, with its patient, 
unavenging meekness, has proved its saving power 
in the soul of the brigand, and through it he reaches 
his rest ! * | . 

In the second place, let us contemplate the power 
Christ exercised over the centurion and his band. 
We are expressly told in Luke xxiii. 47: “Now 
when the centurion saw what was done, he glorified 
God, saying, Certainly this was a righteous man.” 
Matthew gives us more light when he says, “ Now 
when the centurion, and they that were with him 
watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, and those 
things that were done, they feared greatly, saying, 
Truly this was the Son of God.” (xxvii. 54.) It 
would appear therefore that these Romans, who had 
come officially to the crucifixion, were convinced 


* Godet, sur Luc, vol. ii, p. 402. 
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before the tragedy ended that it was an unrighteous 
sentence they had been compelled to execute, and 
that this just man upon the cross must be ‘none 
other than His appeals to the Father implied, “ the 
Son of God.” Here was a fresh start, a new light 
and life communicated through the cross to the 
pagan mind. Shall we assume that these soldiers 
were converted_in view of the cross? At all events 
they received much more readily than the Jews the 
true doctrine about Christ, that He was the Son of 
God. 

But what I wish you here to notice is the beau- 
tiful prelude which the conviction of the centurion 
and his friends affords of the conversion of the 
pagan world to Christ.* Here have we in the 
direct effect of the crucifixion upon these pagan 
minds at least the earnest of what the Cross is 
destined to accomplish throughout the heathen 
world: Is not “the preaching of the Cross,” is not 
“the setting of Jesus Christ forth crucified among 
us,’ the grand means for moulding heathen minds 
to the model of what is good? Yes, brethren, this 
Cross of Christ is what alone is needed to convert 
_ the heathen world to God. We have lost our con- 
fidence in the instrumentalities God employs the 
moment we insinuate that aught else -but Christ 
crucified, as the object of faith, and the Holy Spirit 
as the Agent, is needed to subdue the world! 


* Godet, sur Lue, an loco. 
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In the third place, let us contemplate the power 
exercised by Christ crucified over the Jewish mob. 
We are told that “all the people that came together 
to that sight, beholding the things which were done, 
smote their breasts and returned.” (Luke xxiii. 48.) 

Now the only parallel passage which we have to 
explain this circumstance is where the publican is 
represented as at prayer in the temple, and “ stand- 
ing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes to 
heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” (Luke xvii. 13.) It indi- 


cates consternation, perplexity, almost despair. — It. 


was into such a condition that the crucifixion 
brought the Jews. They were not convinced, like 
the more simple pagans, that the Crucified One was 
the Son of God; but the panorama of terror that 
surrounded the cross perplexed and over-mastered 
their spirits, so that they left the place in a state 
of bewilderment and despair. 

I have already tried to show how the Cross of 
Christ is the instrument of conviction of sin. We 
have this as a matter of fact now before us. Doubt- 
less these multitudes that depart beating their 
breasts were in large measure prepared by what 
they had seen for their conversion, a few weeks after, 
on Pentecost. Conviction had begun beneath the 
Cross, to become genuine repentance and renewal 
under the burning words of Peter and the eleven as 
they preached the Cross after their baptism with fire. 


- . u 
ee 
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Aud if, beloved brethren, we found in the instan- 
taneous conviction of the centurion and his friends 
the earnest of the conversion of the pagan world, 
are we not warranted likewise in regarding the con- 
sternation of these Jews as the earnest of that 
penitence and final conversion which are to come 
upon the Jewish nation?* Assuredly we have 
here at the Cross, the evidence of Christ’s power 
over Jew as well as Gentile, not so rapidly certainly, 
but strong and real, and the promise that not the 
heathen world only, but the Jewish nation also, 
shall be by this Cross subdued! A day shall yet 
dawn when they shall look as a nation upon Him 
whom they have pierced, and shall mourn for Him 
as one mourneth for an only son, and shall be in 
bitterness for Him as one that is in bitterness for 
his firstborn! (Zech. xii. 10.) God grant it soon! 


Il, THE DIRECT POWER OF CHRIST CRUCIFIED 
OVER THINGS. 


We turn now to the extraordinary signs which 
connect themselves with the death of Jesus, and in 
attributing these to His direct power we are simply 
giving the only approach that can be made to an 
explanation of them. You cannot, as has been 
shown, explain the darkness by an eclipse, nor the 
rending of the veil by an accident, nor the quaking 
of the earth and the opening of the graves by some 

* of. Godet, in loco. 
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freak of nature. It is quite too expensive and 
important a display to be accounted for by any 
ordinary laws. Until, therefore, astronomers write 
out a law which shall account for the darkness at 
midday, and tapestry-weavers shall show how a veil 
becomes rent from top to bottom without the edifice 
where it hangs being injured, and geologists shall 
show how the earth quakes and opens most con- 
veniently at the graves, we shall continue to 
associate these facts with the power of the dead 
King who hangs upon the cross.* - | | 

We have lately seen how a dead sovereign can 
exercise an influence in death that seemed to have’ 
departed during his later-life, and how he could 
open fountains of sympathy that seemed to have — 
run dry.t But here in death have we King Jesus 
surrounding Himself with the most extraordinary 
signs, with a quaking earth, rent rocks, opened 
oraves, and a rent veil. (Matt. xxvii. 51, 52) How 
can we account for these? What is the meaning of 
such appalling things? It has been beautifully said 
that the explanation is to be found in “the pro- 
found relation which exists, on the one side, be- 
tween Christ and humanity, on the other, between 
humanity and nature. Christ is the soul of humanity, 
as humanity is the soul of the exterior world.” + 


* of. Liddon’s “ Bampton Lectures,” pp. 478, 479. 
f+ This is with reference to the death of Napoleon III. 
+ Godet upon Luke xxiii., pp. 40—44. 
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- Now I do not purpose to dwell upon the swper- 

natural darkness which surrounded Palestine and 

the adjacent lands during the most important 

period of the crucifixion. It has been very pro- 

perly regarded as the symbol of that deep dark- 

ness which came upon the soul of Jesus when 

He was made a curse for us. It was Nature in 

sympathy with her expiring God! Nor need I 

tarry upon the significance of the earthquake with 

its rent rocks. It will suggest itself as meant to 

indicate a sovereignty superior to the most stable 

earthly material; and that this nature, material and 

terrific, which threatens to wall man out from God 
altogether, is destined to dissolve before the imperial 

demands of the crucified King. In a word, the* 
earthquake teaches us that in the interests of His 

kingdom Christ crucified shall yet overturn this 

nature as it now stands, 


“¢ And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, Act. iv. Se. 1. 


But-I would ask your attention rather more par- 
ticularly to the significance of the rent veil and the 
opened graves, 

There can, I think, belittle doubt as to the veil 
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which was rent when our Saviour died. It seems 
to have been the veil which separated the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, not that which 
separated the Holy Place from the outer court. In 
the Holy of Holies, moreover, there had been no _ 
shechinah since the burning of Solomon’s temple. 
The veil consequently shrouded an empty chamber, 
and the rites through which the priesthood had 
passed for centuries had been contracting more and 
more of the character of an empty form. The ritual 
was ready to vanish away. When, therefore, on 
the death of Jesus the veil was rent, this was to — 
indicate the abolition of that ritual which in the 
crucifixion has just been fulfilled’ The rites and 
veils which had stood between man and the in- . 
visible Father, have been removed in the atone- 
ment of Christ; and the new and living way 
which He hath consecrated for us, through the veil, 
that is to say, His flesh, enables us with boldness 
to enter the holiest by His blood, and to draw 
near with a true heart in full assurance of faith. 
(Heb. x. 19—22.) 

It has indeed been suggested that “as the high- 
priest rent his robe in presence of a great scandal, 
so God rent the veil which covered the place where 
he communicated himself to the people. This was 
to say that there is no longer a Holy of Holies; and 
if there is no Holy of Holies, there can be no Holy 
Place, nor court, nor altar, nor acceptable sacrifices. 
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The temple is profaned, abolished by God Himself.”* 
However this may be, it is clear that the rending of 
the veil was a kingly act, implying that the dead 
Christ has abrogated the old ritual, because He has 
fulfilled it, and no longer allows it to detain men 
from God! Thus did He blot out the handwriting 
of ordinances that was against us, which was con- 
trary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to 
His cross. (Col. 11. 14.) 

Lastly, let us look at the significance of the 
opened graves. It would appear that the death of 
Jesus opened the tombs, and that, as soon as He 
was risen, “many bodies of the saints which slept 
arose, and came out of the graves, and went into 
the holy city, and appeared unto many.” (Matt. 
xxvu. 52,53.) The death of Jesus undid the door, | 
His resurrection led them forth to life. The open- 
ing of those graves was a preparation and a 
promise : a preparation for the saints to return, and — 
a promise that a resurrection would complete the 
redemption secured by Christ’s death. In this way 
did the earnest’ break upon the world of the com- 
plete destruction by Christ of the works of the devil. 
(1 John iii. 8.) Here is sovereignty proclaimed 
in the realm of the dead; proof positive that the 
dead King has now the keys of Hades and of death 
in His pierced hands; and that He can open, and 
no man shutteth; can shut, and no man openeth. 

; * Godet, in loco. 
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Whether any effort was made during the three 
days of Christ’s interment to repair the mischief 
wrought amid their sepulchres we cannot. tell. 
Most probably, in consequence of the intervention 
of the Sabbath, the Jews contented themselves with 
arrangements to secure that His grave at least. 
should remain shut for ever. But He who had 
promised in prophecy, “I will ransom them from 
the power of the grave; I will redeem them from 
death : O death, I will be thy plagues: O grave, I 
will be thy destruction, repentance shall be hid 
from mine eyes” (Hosea xiii. 14), redeemed His 
pledge, burst the barriers, and came forth to life. 
A goodly company of the saints seems to have 
immediately risen, so that the prophecy found its 
literal fulfilment which says, “Thy dead men shall 
live, together with my dead body shall they arise. 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust: for thy dew 
is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out 
the dead.” (Isaiah xxvi. 19.) And this is but the 
earnest, for a morning cometh “in which all that 
are in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall 
come forth; they that have done good unto the 
resurrection of life; and they that have done evil 
to the resurrection of damnation.” (John v. 28, 29.) 
May we, brethren, upon that morning be found amid 
the saints who have washed their robes, and so have 
right to the tree of life, and to a place in the eternal 
city! (Rev. xxii. 14, new reading.) Amen. 


vie 


SERMON IX. 


Dhe Gross of Christ defeating the Mebil, 


“ Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
He also Himself likewise took part of the same, that through death 
He might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil; and deliver them who thfough fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject te bondage.” —Heb. ii. 14, 15. 


WE were considering, on last occasion, the direct 
power exercised by Christ crucified over men and 
things; but in so doing we were studying only “a 
part of His ways.” Beyond the horizon of “the 
seen” is a spiritual realm appealing to faith, and 
in which the Scripture assures us Christ crucified 
exerted a victorious power. To the defeat of the 
devil through the Cross let us now direct our 
thoughts. 

In an age of Sense and Sight like ours there is 
a general discredit thrown upon what is spiritual 
and unseen. Doubt, in its extreme form, denies 
the Divine existence, and confronts us with the 
unreasonable spectre of stark atheism. In modified 
forms it contents itself with what has been called 
Antithetsm, where the Divine existence is not 
absolutely denied, yet He is regarded as so far 
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beyond our range that we can know nothing 
definitely about Him. We need not wonder, there- 
fore, if the existence of Satan and his hosts is 
regarded as a pure imagination by men who will 
never step into the domain of spirit if they can 
secure any foothold in the region of sense. 

Yet this doubt about the existence of the devil 
is unreasonable in the extreme. I suppose we are 

all the prey of temptations which in their full 
- power we cannot but regard as diabolic and not 
spontaneous; temptations that have their birth 
beyond us, and, as they could not come from above, 
must have come from beneath. To attribute the 
guilt and misery of humanity to the unaided 
human heart, to refuse the supposition that there 
is-a Tempter outside our circle who is constantly 
breaking in, is assuredly to give a worse character 
to man than he deserves, for if there is no devil 
man must be one himself. It certainly comes with 
a strange grace from men that profess to do human 
nature justice, to find them in their anxiety to get 
rid of Satan incorporating the diabolic in the 
responsibilities of man !* ; 

But if the lies and misery of which the world is 
full are “evidence enough of the existence of a 
father of lies,” the proof accumulates and becomes 
perfectly overwhelming in face of the fact of death. 
Whose work is this that we see around us in count- 


* Monsell’s “ Religion of Redemption,” p. 264. 
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less coffins and universal graves? Is this work 
man’s? Nay, verily, for though he may take away 
his own life or a neighbour’s, the suicides and mur- 
ders of the world constitute but a small item in the 
bill of mortality, and even in these cases the entvre 
responsibility need not be man’s. Is the work God’s? 
No, brethren, a thousand times no—for though it 
may perplex us to think of God permitting death, 
we have sense enough to distinguish this from the 
exercise of “the power of death.” This work is 
‘neither human nor divine—it must be devilish! 

Should it be objected that death reigned long 
before the fall, in the old eras of geologic time 
when tragedies compared with which the present 
ones are trifles occupied the stage of the world, it is 
_ sufficient to reply that there is nothing to discredit 
the notion of Satan wielding in the geologic age, 
as well as in the human and historic, “the power 
of death ;” and as in the sacred story he has allied 
himself with the brute before tempting the woman, 
the supposition of diabolic agency producing the 
mortality of the long past is seen to be as scrip- 
tural as it is reasonable.* 

In presence, therefore, of the mortality of beast 
and of man, we are driven to believe in the exist- 
ence of a great being who wields. “the power of 
death,” and fills with his victims earth’s innumer- 
~ able graves. And as we do not necessarily attri- 


* Bersier’s “ Solidarite,” p. 119. 
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bute ubiquity to him, we accept the scriptural — 
account as true wherein he is represented as having 
legions under him, as being the head and chief of a 
‘vast host of malignant spirits, who are prowling 
round the world with lion-like appetite seeking 
whom they may devour. © 

That Satan took Christ under his special charge 
is evident from the record. After entering formally 
upon His mission as Messiah, our Lord was subject 
to satanic temptation in the wilderness; but hav- 
ing successfully resisted the arch-enemy, He has a 
respite from temptation for a season. (Luke: iv. 13.) 
That season terminated 4n Gethsemane, when our 
Lord had reason to say to the Jewish mob, “This 
is your hour, and the power of darkness.’ (Luke 
xxii. 53.) It was Satan that moved Judas to be- 
tray Christ. (John xii. 27.) It was Satan who 
induced Peter to deny Christ. (Luke xxi. 31.) 
It was Satan that secured by false witness, calumny, 
and cowardice, the death of Jesus. He had the 
lion’s share of responsibility in what we have 
already seen was the crime of crimes, the murder of 
the Prince of Life. Thus it was that the old ser- 
pent, the devil, bruised Christ’s heel. (Gen. iii. 15.) 

The question consequently urges itself, How did 
the Lord meet this difficulty in His administration ? 
How has He dealt with him who has the “power 
of death”? Is He allowing the sword to devour 
for ever? Is mortality to receive no check, nor the 


\ 
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king of terrors to be uncrowned? Our text tells 
us that God’s Eternal Son robed Himself in flesh 
and blood with the human children, and in a mortal 
nature encountered him that hath the power of 
death; and, wonder of wonders! by undergoing 
death our Lord destroyed him that had this power, 
and delivered those that were made captives 
through fear! Not, indeed, that the passage means 
that Satan was “annihilated” through the death of 
Jesus, for the word (karapyéw) has not necessarily 
any such meaning; but that he was “made of none 
effect” through Christ’s death, as we find the word 
more accurately translated in such passages as 
Rom. ui. 8; iv. 14, etc. How, then, did Christ’s 
death make powerless him that had the power of 
death? This is the question which we shall try to 
answer at the Cross. 


I. CHRIST'S CRUCIFIXION, WHEN PROPERLY RE- 
GARDED, TAKES AWAY THE STING OF DEATH. 


Death is to most men frightful; “from of old 
named King of Terrors. Our little compact home 
of an Existence, where we dwell complaining, yet 
as in a home, is passing, in dark agonies, into an ~ 
unknown of Separation, Foreignness, unconditioned 
Possibility.”* But it is not the uncertainty sur- 
rounding that future which makes it fearful, 
Rather is it, to use the words of Hamlet, 


* Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” vol. 1, p. 22. 
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‘*__that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to other that we know not of. 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.” 


Analyse fairly man’s fear of death, and you will 
find that it proceeds from the thought of a judg- 
ment-bar out there in that beyond, at which each 
one shall receive the things done in his body, ac- 
cording to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad. (2 Cor. v. 70.) The fear is a fear of con- 
demnation ! 7 

Doubtless there are some who in this matter 
adopt the expedient of the ostrich, and think that 
because they plunge their head in the sand of for- 
- getfulness the pale horse and its rider shall not 
overtake them. It is not thus that death is kept 
at bay; it is not thus that men are effectually 
emancipated from their fears: that judgment-bar 
beyond must be faced by every one of us. Is there 
no way by which we can be enabled to look the 
- grim king fearlessly in the face, and pass trium- 
phantly through all his terrors ? 

It must be manifest by this time that if con- 
demnation constitutes “the sting of death,” then if 
the fear of condemnation can be righteously re- 
moved the sting shall be taken away. If the 
sinner can be satisfied that at the judgment-bar he 
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shall be acquitted and blessed instead of condemned, 
then is the grim king uncrowned, and death can be 
faced without fear. This is accomplished through 
the death of Christ, At the Cross we can read with 
the understanding and heart the words, “The 
sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the 
law. But thanks be unto God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” (1 Cor. 
xv. 55, 56.) Nay more, on the Cross we discern our 
Judge, in the Cross we discern a judgment-bar; and 
as we perceive that the Judge is Himself “ bearing 
our sins in His own body on the tree,” we begin to 
think of Paradise as beyond the river, the undis- 
covered country becomes filled with beauty and 
song, and we feel assured we shall be one day with 
Jesus there! “Enter not into judgment with Thy 
servant: for in Thy sight shall no man living be 
justified.” This is our cry as we contemplate the 
judgment-seat ; but from the crucified Judge who 
sits there arise the assuring words, “Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest;” “thou shalt be with me in 


? 


paradise ;” and lo, “the sting of death” is gone, and 
the power of the evil one destroyed ! 

And here it is of importance to notice one of the 
offices of the devil as set forth in Scripture. He is 
called “the accuser of the brethren . . . who accused 
them before our God day and night.” (Rev. xu. 10.) 


And, doubtless, as he contemplates our sins, he 
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believes he has sufficient ground for accusation. 
But by the death of Jesus a new element has been 
introduced into the problem ; that “ vicarious sacri- 
fice,” with its spiritual fruits in man, takes away all 
ground of accusation; it puts a new weapon into 
the hand of struggling man, so that it can be truth- 
fully said, “They overcame him by the blood of the 
Lamb, and by the word of their testimony.” (Rev. — 
xii. 11.) Once we realize in the Spirit that God 
“spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for 
us all,” we can challenge man and devil with the 
courage of the apostle, “Who shall lay any thing to 
the charge of God’s elect? Itis God that justifieth. 
Who is he that condemneth ? It is Christ that died, 
yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
for us.” (Rom. viii. 33, 34.) In view of the Cross, 
_ the occupation of the great calumniator, like the 
occupation of Othello, is gone, and man can defy 
the devil, and face king death without a fear. In 
view of the Cross, any sinner, be he dying igno- 
miniously, like the brigand by Christ’s side, or dying 
naturally and quietly “in his nest,” can lift him- 
self above his agonies, and contemplate, instead of a 
judgment-seat with its terrors, a paradise of peace 
and joy, where those washed white in the blood of 
the Lamb shall walk with Christ before the Father, 
and be blessed for evermore! 
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IJ. CHRIST'S CRUCIFIXION, WHEN PROPERLY RE- 
GARDED, SANCTIFIES DEATH AND THE GRAVE. 


But I am ready to admit that even after the con- 
demnation has been removed by the death of Christ, 
and “the sting” thereby taken away, it seems a sad 
thing to have to die. To be compelled to pass out , 
of warm life into cold death, to pass out of the din 
and strife of battle into the unbroken silence of the 
sepulchre, to lie down as if the world needed us no 
more, and our only duty now is to make our bed in 
the darkness, is apparently a very sad and very 
fearful necessity. Garnish the coffin as richly as 
you can, lay the dead in splendid uniform amid 
satin and spices, shroud him with a velvet pall, 
weighty with its silver emblazonments, carry out 
the dead to strains of most solemn music, lay him 
gently down either beneath the green sod or in the 
church chancel, cast upon his bier heaps of flowers 
and. ummortelles, and make the sepulchre as beau- 
tiful as Art in her most fitting moods can do,* and 
yet the grim king is still repulsive, and seems to 
wear the crown. Can nothing be done to change 
death’s features, and transmute “the shadow” so 
long “ feared of man” ? 

What the art of man cannot accomplish has been 
done for us by our God. Instead of vanquishing 
Satan through removing all necessity of death, in- 


* The reference is to the funeral of Napoleon. 
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stead of changing in the twinkling of an eye a 
world of mortal men into a glorious company of 
immortals, He preferred to robe Himself in the 
mortality of His human children, and to lie down 
with them in the dust. And so the Saviour died 
upon the cross and tenanted a tomb, and thus robbed 
death of its repulsive associations. There are ex- 
periences which we enter with interest solely because 
of their associations with those we have learned to 
love. How we prize old scenes and habitations 
which have been consecrated for us by the living 
presence of those loved ones that have left us! And 
‘so 1s 1t with death and the grave. 

“When one is very near eternity,” wrote young 
Miss Bickersteth, “one should feel so afraid of a dark, 
unknown state, of which we can conceive so little, 
_ were it not for the assurance of being with Christ : 
that is quite enough. It is such a comfort to think 
that Christ not only lived for us, but died, and laid 
in the grave for us. I used to have such a horror 
of lying in the grave, but when I thought Christ 
did so before me, it took away my fears.” * 

While, therefore, I am far from meaning that 
death and the grave should.constitute an ambition 
of the Christian, while the old Church spirit that 
coveted martyrdom has no countenance in Scripture 
as we understand it, I do mean that, as a possibility, 
nay, as a high probability for us all, death should 


* “Doing and Suffering,” Fourth Edition, p. 43. 
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be contemplated by us with that’ tender reverence, 
the farthest of all removes from fear, which the fact 
of Christ’s death and burial should induce. “The 
last enemy that shall be made of none effect (katap- 
yeirat) is death ;” as we pass into his cold embrace 
we shall meet him with a smile, and feel in life’s last 
moments how needless many a fear was, and how 
gainful it is to die! (Phil. i. 21.) Yes, we shall rise 
into the poetry of death, and pray, “ Lord, loose the 
silver cord and break the golden bowl when Thou 
pleasest ; let the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
and the wheel broken at the cistern; for the dust 
is but returning to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
unto Thee who didst give it!” (Hceles. xii. 6, 7.) 
Sure I am, beloved, that in our thoughts of death 
we too often live a superficial life of sight instead 
of a deep and strong life of faith, What should 
prevent us from realizing that death to the child of 
God is No penalty attached to his sin, but a wise 
way that God has ordained for the perfecting of 
our nature? Why should we not feel that the 
leaves of the rose of Sharon have made our bed in 
the grave sweet and holy, and that the dust of His 
sleeping children is most precious in the sight of 
the Lord? Ah! should we not rise into the holy 
rapture which led a young saint to write once about — 
a hopeful bereavement, “There is one less of those 
loved to fear for—one less to pray trembling for. 
There is a world of truth in those three words, ‘one 
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more safe!’ The body safe past pain, the soul safe 
past sorrow. In a glory he shines past conceiving ; 
in a fruition past prayer.’* The Cross of Christ 
uncrowns the king of terrors, the grave of Christ 
throws a holy association round all other graves; 
the experience of death through which Christ 
passed is one from which no true soul need shrink 
through fear ! 


III. EVERY CAPTIVE, DELIVERED FROM THE FEAR 
OF DEATH THROUGH THE CROSS, IS A TROPHY OF | 
CHRIST'S TRIUMPH OVER SATAN AND HIS HOSTS. 


The apostle in speaking to the Colossians of the 
Cross declares that, “having spoiled principalities 
and powers, He (Christ) made a show of them 
openly, triumphing over them in it.” (i.15.) And 
every soul freed from the fear of death is a prey 
plucked from the mighty, is a lamb delivered from 
the mouth of the lion. It is in such a way that 
the triumph of Christ over Satan is secured. 

Death, so far as Satan is concerned, is the worst 
that he can do. In presence of death, we may say, 
as Macbeth did about Duncan, “Treason has done 
his worst;” it is the chef-d’euwvre of the devil. Not 

of course that we are to limit the death induced by 
Satan to the mere death of the body. The other | 
death is included, since it consists in isolation from 
God, who is “the fountain of life.” But into the 

* Memoir of R. A. Vaughan, p. 58. 
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realm of isolation, into the kingdom of the dead, 
the Son of God came. He submitted to a divine 
desolation, He submitted to bodily death and 
burial; and so, by taking death upon Himself, He 
has taken its loneliness and its fear away, and 
spoiled Satan’s work in death completely. “Where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound: that 
as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reion through righteousness unto eternal life by 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” (Rom. v. 20, 21.) 

It is a far-reaching principle that through sub- 
mission man reaches sovereignty.* And this is 
applicable to our blessed Saviour in His relation to 
the devil. Once He was tempted by Satan with 
the offer of the kingdom of the world at the cheap 
rate of a little worship. This He spurned com- 
pletely. But when the “power of death” was in 
question, the good Lord submitted to it, and by 
His submission reached a sovereignty over death 
and Satan which would apparently have been 
impossible otherwise. “For to this end Christ 
both died, and rose, and revived, that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and living.” (Rom. xiv. 9.) 
He has passed through the entire process, and is 
now Master of all the details. 

Hence it is that He can checkmate Satan upon 
his own especial territory—in the kingdom of death. 
He prefers to free His brethren from the fear rather 


* of. Monsell, ut supra, p. 294. 
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than from the necessity of death. He can guide 
them through the entire valley, and fill it with the 
light and joy of His countenance. He can make 
death the last stage in the process of sanctification; ~ 
He can make it a blessed sacrament, so to speak, a 
true and last means of grace. And methinks, as He 
thus leads those that were once bondsmen through 
fear of death into the infinite liberty of God through 
the very, valley of death itself, and makes them 
thrill with a joy and hope that would have been 
impossible but for the permitted pain, the arch- 
enemy of souls must confess himself defeated, and 
the policy of grace triumphant ! | 

Doubtless there are souls haunted by the fear of 
which we have spoken, to whom death remains a 
king of terrors; but this is because they will not 
come into the full light of Christ’s Cross and sepul- 
chre, and have the fulness of joy which this light 
brings even in face of death. To the Cross, beloved, - 
I once more point you: that crucified Saviour 
through His death contemplated the defeat of Satan 
by delivering you from the fear of death; it is for 
you to receive His grace, and then, whether death 
comes soon or late, quietly or with startling sud- 
denness, it will be welcomed as Christ’s messenger, 
coming to lay you to sleep, that after a little per- 
fect repose you may awake to the possession of 
bodily as well as of spiritual powers through the 
resurrection. Amen. 


SERMON X. 


Che Gross of Christ the Instrument of Regeneration. 


‘“* And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up : that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have eternal life,’’-—John iii. 14, 15. 


WE have been considering the direct effects of 
Christ’s crucifixion, how it has influenced men and 
things, and defeated the devil. We pass now to its 
reflex influence—that is, to the careful consideration 
of the effect which a sincere contemplation of Christ - 
crucified is fitted to produce in every human heart. 

It will be remembered that in an earlier stage of 
‘our study we found in Christ’s Cross the great in- 
strument of conviction of sin, Christ crucified 
appeals to men’s hearts in the twofold relation of 
our God and out Brother, and as the Victim of 
human injustice He convicts us of deicide. In the 
light of the crucifixion we should all be smiting 
upon our breasts, like the Jewish mob, because of 
the deep injustice we have done to our God. For 
by nature we do not love Christ; we are not for 
Him, and therefore must be against Him; we, in 
point of fact, are His enemies; and His murderers 

10 
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have‘ only shown us what we should have done, had 
we been afforded the opportunity. | 
But, blessed be God, we may all be regenerated, 
and thereby bid farewell to the old, hostile life. 
We may all become “new creatures” through a 
divine birth. We may all pass into a new existence 
through the grace of God. And here let me remark 
that when ‘we use the word “regeneration,” we 
mean nothing less than “a moral change of dis- 
position associated with a federal change of relative 
condition.”* In other words, we are to understand 
regeneration, not as a change of standing only, but 
as a change of character and heart—a being born 
anew, or “from above ” (dvw@ev) into a new life, with 
thoughts, words, and activities of its own.t 


* “Mhe Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration,” by the Rev. G. S. 
Faber, p. 7. 

+ There seems tobe considerable hesitancy on the part of Sacra- 
mentarians as to the precise meaning of regeneration. They instruct 
us to distinguish it carefully from what is commonly called conver- 
sion, and in one of the latest contributions upon the subject we are 
told, “There are some who give such a definition of regeneration, 
that infants are incapable of receiving it, and who, therefore, deny 
that any infants are regenerated in baptism. —A Plea for the 
Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, by the Bishop of Ossory, pp. 
32, 38. Farther on, in speaking of the views of the Reformers, his 
lordship leaves us in considerable perplexity when he can be no 
more definite than this : “ They understood the word regeneration in — 
the sense which it had borne in the Church of Christ for more than 
fifteen centuries from its foundation, namely, as_expressing the 
grace given in Christian baptism. What they held that grace to be, 
in the case of infants, they do not enable us exactly to state. It 
may be safely said that it was held that the infant received in 
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The question consequently arises, How shall man 
get this new start? how shall he experience the 
“new birth” and the divine possibilities connected 
with it ? what is the instrumental means of bring- 
ing this birth about? Now there is no difference 
of opinion in this matter of regeneration as to the 
Agent who effects it. It is by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit that man is born again, as our Lord 
indicates in this conversation with Nicodemus, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” The Spirit is indeed 
the great Agent in the kingdom of God; He is the 
wind that blows where it listeth, and accomplishes 
its pleasure throughout “the world of mind.” 

But the moment we pass from the Agent to the 
means through which He works, we are landed into 
the fierce controversies of the churches. Now we 
are prepared to admit the possibility of children 
being regenerated from their earliest years—nothing 
can prevent the Spirit of grace from operating upon 


baptism—besides forgiveness of sin, and admission into the privi- 
leges of the Christian covenant, and adoption into the family of God 
—the beginning of spiritual life by the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
But what they believed the nature and extent of the Spirit’s opera- 
tion to be, and in what the beginning of spiritual life to consist, 
they nowhere, as far as I know, distinctly state ; nor, so far as I 
know, could they have found in Scripture the means of making any 
such precise statements upon its authority.” (p. 39.) The view 
advocated in the text will be found, I trust, to need no such in- 
definiteness as its shield, | 
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a soul from the moment of its existence; and, as a 
matter of fact, some have experienced regeneration, 
like John the Baptist, from the womb. How this 
is effected we cannot tell; the God with whom are 
“the abysmal secrets of our personalities ” can lay 
His warm and living hand, so to speak, upon the 
human soul, and confer upon it, before it becomes 
self-conscious, the gift of regeneration. He can act 
directly, without any mediation, as a Spirit upon a 
spirit, and we must leave that matter amid the 
“secret things” that “belong to God.” 

There is, however, one thing of which we may 
feel certain, that regeneration it not “ effected by 
the official instrumentality of corruptible water,’ 
that baptism is not “a divinely appointed channel, 
or medium, through which, by the Spirit, moral 
regeneration is communicated.”* We have ad- 
mitted that the operation of the Spirit upon the 
soul of unconscious infancy is a mystery, but it is a 
spiritual mystery. “ Baptismal regeneration,” on 
the other hand, makes a physical mystery of the 
matter, which must be accepted on authority, and 
cannot commend itself to the spiritual understand- 
ing.t Denying as I do the loose interpretation of 
Scripture passages adduced by the Sacramentarians,+ 


I refuse to bow before a physical mystery which is 


* Faber, ut supra, pp. 25, 80. 
+ Dr. J. M‘Leod Campbell’s “Christ the Bread of Life,” pp. 24, 25. 
t Faber, ut supra ; also Bishop of Ossory’s pamphlet.’ 
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no more than magic, or sleight-of-hand, projected 
into a sphere where all belongs to spirit, and appeals 
to simple faith in the immediate operation of God. 
Yes, brethren, I have every confidence in the 
immediate operation of the Spirit upon the souls 
of children, but I have no confidence, nor does 
Scripture demand it of me, in the operation of the 
Spirit upon the soul through the medium of water. 
That is a faith in magic, and is an effort of the 
imagination that is not demanded of me or any man 
in the Book of God.* 

But while thus disposing of baptismal regenera- 
tion, and affirming the wwmediate operation of the 
Spirit upon the souls of children when regenerated 
before the years of discretion, we must consider the 
cases of those regenerated afterwards, and how it is 
effected. The Holy Spirit acts mediately, as well 
as immediately, upon human souls; and it is the 
interesting inquiry which we have now to face, 
What is the means used by the Spirit for the 
regeneration of man? It has been truly said, 
“Moral means, and the efficacious employment of 
great spiritual truths, are essential to its very 
nature.”+ Moral means, observe, for the accom- 
plishment of a moral change, and physical means 


* Indeed the Bishop of Ossory is compelled to admit that “the new 
birth is the result, not of the outward application of water to the 
child, but of the agency of the Holy Spirit.” (p. 31.) 

+ ‘*The Ways of God,” by Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A., p. 144. 
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for the accomplishment of a physical change; this 
is the Divine order, but not physical means for the 
magical accomplishment of a moral result. Are we, 
however, to stop and content ourselves with this ? 
Is truth in the lump, or is some particular truth, 
the instrument of regeneration? It is my object 
now to show that the truth of the Cross, the sincere 
contemplation of Christ crucified, is what the Spirit 
in this dispensation is pleased to apply to souls in 
order to their regeneration. 

Now it has been observed that the context in 
which these verses before us occur, “is as important 
as the verses themselves. Nicodemus comes as an 
inquirer ; he is told that man must be born again, 
and then he is directed to the death of Jesus as the 
means of that regeneration. The earnest gaze of 
the wounded soul is to be the condition of its cure ; 
and that gaze is to be turned, not to Jesus on the 
mountain, or in the temple, but on the Cross,”* 
And, as a matter of fact, the crucifixion was the 
instrument employed in the regeneration of Nico- 
demus. He became a “new man” then. While 
regarding regeneration before Christ’s crucifixion, 
we have, I think, every reason to believe that the 
truth which effected it was the truth in sacrifice, 
the truth, in other words, which the types em- 
bodied to foreshadow the great sacrifice that was to 
come. And may not the universal prevalence of 


* Archbishop of York, in ‘‘ Aids to Faith,” p. 329. 
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sacrifice have constituted the Divine revelation 
which men of every clime needed, to effect. the. 
regeneration of the selected souls? Upon. this 
point, however, it is vain to speculate: Meanwhile 
let us remark,— 


I. CHRIST CRUCIFIED, LIKE THE SERPENT IN THE 
WILDERNESS, IS THE APPOINTED: OBJECT: OF SAVING 
FAITH. 


In times like the present there is nothing more — 
important than to obtain clear notions about the 
object of faith. If science, falsely so called, bids us 
trust in Nature, in a “Reign of Law,” rather than 
in a living, ever-present God, churchmen are tell- 
ing us to trust in churches that are true, and sacra- 
ments properly administered; and in both cases 
have we a mistake made about the object of faith. 
I refuse to look upon Nature as a foundation for 
my faith, and I refuse to regard churches or sacra- 
ments as objects of faith. To speak of either Nature 
or sacraments as having innate power and virtue, is 
blasphemously to exclude God from departments of 
His kingdom. 

But I shall go farther, and assert that the Word is 
not, strictly speaking, the object of faith. Hence 
it is amazing to find a distinction made between “a 
devout reception of Christ,” and the belief of the. 
Word of God* “Scripture,” said Adolphe Monod, 


* Faber, ut supra, pp. 85—87. 
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“is not the object of faith, it is only the way of the 
truth; it is not the Light, it is only the witness 
thereof; it is not the agent in conversion, it is only 
the instrument.’* Let it, therefore, be clearly 
understood that Christ, who is above all sacraments 
and behind every true Word, is the only object of 
saving faith,—“Christ, and Him crucified.” “ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ.” “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” (1 Cor. ii. 11; 
Acts xvi. 31.) 
_ In the wilderness, the Israelites, in consequence 
of their murmurings, were bitten by fiery serpents, 
and were in imminent danger of death; but the 
Lord directed Moses to make a serpent of brass, and 
to put it upon a pole, and whosoever looked upon 
it lived. So are we all by nature; we are bitten 
by the old serpent, the devil, and our death is on 
us. But God arranged it that a cross should be 
raised on Calvary, and whosoever looks sincerely 
_ to Christ crucified begins to live for ever. Into the 
face of the dying Saviour we are required honestly 
to look, and that look of faith proves saving. There 
are instruments cheap and instruments costly for 
effecting great purposes—how costly was the instru- 
ment God provided for man’s regeneration! “Yes, 
the regeneration of fallen humanity is something 
unspeakably difficult: it has cost the death of the 


* “Tnspiration prouvée par ses ceuvres,”’ p. 28. 
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Son of God; in no other way was help possible. 
Christ’s death alone could lead us to life; Christ’s 
sufferings alone prepare us fresh joys; His separa- 
tion from God alone secure again to us fellowship 
with God; His blood alone become the expiatory 
remedy for our guilt and our salvation.’’* 

Hence, beloved brethren, I entreat you to discard 
all other hope of regeneration, and apply your 
whole soul to the contemplation of Christ crucified. 
No less valuable instrument suffices for the regene- 
ration of man; no Church, however venerable, nor 
priesthood, however pretentious, nor baptism, how- 
ever scrupulously administered, can supply the 
medium through which the great. Spirit acts,—this, 
in the case of souls capable of thought, is Jesus 
Christ lifted up in sight of dying man upon His 
cross! “The representation,” says Dr. Bushnell 
about our text, “is that He will be the regenerator 
of souls, not by action upon them, but by what He 
is to sight.” + 


IJ. THE SOUL THAT SINCERELY AND STEADILY 
LOOKS TO CHRIST CRUCIFIED, CANNOT BUT EXPERI- 
ENCE THE REGENERATING INFLUENCE OF SUCH LOVE. 


We have, I trust, satisfied ourselves about the 
matter of fact, and are convinced that the object of 
saving faith, and consequently the instrument of 


* “Das Leben Jesu,” von F. Arndt, Zweiter Theil, p. 25. 
+ “Vicarious Sacrifice,” p. 130. 
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‘regeneration, is Christ crucified. We are now to 
appreciate, if possible, the fitness of this instrument. 
for its work. In studying this type of the brazen 
serpent we might have great difficulty in discover- 
ing how it was physically fitted to effect the cure. 
Indeed it seems certain that science can afford us 
no light upon this subject at all, for the sight of 
burnished brass would have intensified rather than 
cured the inflammation caused by the serpent 
bites.** _ The more important method, therefore, 
was it for effecting God’s purpose, which is always 
to’ lead men to Himself as the true fountain of 
cure. : Dee ish: 
But when we enter the region of moral truth, we 
may discern a real fitness in the instrument. .Christ 
crucified, though apparently very inadequate as ti 
instrument of salvation, is really most 2s 
For if you consult the succeeding context, y« 
find that the lifting up of the Son of Man is ’ 
upon .as the great outcome of the Divine 
“For God so loved the world that He g Te 
only-begotten Son ”—manifestly gave Him. enaly 
Cross—* that whosoever believeth in Him . 
not perish but have everlasting life. For God ser 
not His Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through Him might be saved.” 
The regenerating power of the Cross, therefore, is 


* of. Kurtz’s ‘‘ History of the Old Covenant,” vol. iii., pp. 344— 
358 ; Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Typology,” vol. i., p. 91. 
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the love of the Cross, the love which shines forth 
from it in unmistakable brilliancy.* 

And I suppose I may lay it down as a principle 
that the only regenerating power in the world is 
love. Why, even upon the comparatively low plat- 
form of common life, we see that love is a regene- 
rating power. How many husbands have been 
made “new men” by their wives’ strong love ! 
How many wives have been made noble and 
mighty through their husbands’ devotion! And 
the only reason why the social reformations agi- 
tated around us so often fail of fruit, is that they — 
are not prosecuted in the omnipotent spirit of love. 

If this be so, it enables us to climb upwards to 
the truth of the Gospel. No wonder, brethren, that 
we have theologies of love, for the sentiment appeals 

vower to every sincere soul. The mistake that 
uade in these systems of truth is that they fail 
~Olrasp the ineffable love of God manifested in the 
°s. The death of Jesus is disposed of as a mere 
*ntal, as something that happened certainly, 
might have been omitted so far as the mani- 
iation of love is concerned, The truth, however, 


| is, that the spectacle of love, which alone is fitted to 
change the current of man’s life, (¢f. Eph. iv. 32,) the 


spectacle of love, without which all the other mani- 


* Dr. Gess, in his “ Christi Selbstzeugniss,” regards both the brazen 
serpent and Christ on the cross as presenting specially the “judicial right- 
eousness”’ (richterliche Gerechtigkeit) of God. This is true, but it is 
the love, which is also manifested, that has the regenerating power. 
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festations of it would have been ineffectual, is that 
in the Cross of Christ. “There could be conceived 
no more perfect manifestation of love than the 
assumption of man’s nature by the Son of God, who 
thus. for our sakes gave up the glories of heaven 
and dwelt on earth, having assumed the human 
form, and lived, and suffered, and died, that we 
might be redeemed from sin, or, in other words, 
reconciled to God under that spirit of love which 
could alone bless us in a reunion with Him.”* 

Oh, brethren, surely the heart must be hard as a 
stone, that is not broken and contrite and grateful 
before Christ crucified! All exhibitions of human 
love fade into utter insignificance before the love in 
the Cross. To think that in order to impress human 
hearts aright it was needful that God’s own Son 
should become a sacrifice upon the Cross, and pay 
our penalty, and brave a Divine desolation; and 
that He voluntarily underwent all this from affec- 
tion towards us, and loyalty to the great Father 
who wished Him to save the world; surely such a 
reality of love as this should warm our cold, dead 
hearts into eternal life. Of this be assured, that if 
the love of the Cross do not change the current of 
your existence, no other power can or will! 


III. OF THIS REGENERATION, EFFECTED THROUGH 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST AND BY THE HOLY SPIRIT, 
BAPTISM IS AT ONCE A SIGN AND SEAL. 

* «<The Philosophy of Christianity,” pp. 184, 185. 
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You will observe that, having declared the truth 
regarding regeneration, I now proceed to indicate the 
relation of baptism to it. It is only when we mount 
historically to the fountain of such a rite that we 
can really understand it. Well, undoubtedly John 
the Baptist introduced the ordinance of baptism into 
the Church;—not that his baptism and Christian 
baptism are identical, however, for there was a dif- 
ference between them.* In John’s baptism there 
was renunciation of sin on man’s part, and the pro- 
mise of pardon upon God’s part, and accordingly it 
is said that “he came into all the country about 
Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins.” (Luke iii. 3; and Godet, in loco.) 
In Christian baptism, again, there was the profession 
of regeneration through Christ’s death and by His 
Spirit, and the baptism was the sign and seal of the 
inward and spiritual change. And, brethren, imagine 
not that the order of these words in the Westminster 
standards, “sign and seal,” is insignificant. It is 
only when in the particular case the baptism is a 
sign that it can become a seal; that is to say, 
unless the baptism symbolizes what the Spirit has 
accomplished in the heart, it cannot be a seal indi- 
cating that the subject of baptism is the Lord’s. 
The subject or candidate for baptism professes that 
he has experienced the moral regeneration, and 


* ef. Robert Hall’s works, vol. ii., on “Terms of Communion,” 
passim. 
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wishes to have the outward sign and seal of the 
covenant applied to him, and God grants him the 
baptism, and he becomes the sealed servant and son 
of God. 

Infant baptism, again, rests upon the fact of infants 
beimg members of the Jewish Church, and upon the 
promises made to families as the units in the Chris- 
tian Church. ‘The promise,” said Peter, “is unto 
you and to your children” (Acts ii. 39); and the 
apostles baptized whole households as the most 
fitting way of laying hold of families for God. 


What infant baptism consequently indicates is the. 


acceptance of the children of believers into’ the 
Church, and the possibility and hope that they shall 
grow up recipients of regenerating influences, and 
giving evidence thereof in consistent lives. That 
such hopes are often disappointed is owing largely 
to the low idea of family life which is generally 
entertained among professing Christians. But the 
point upon which we must ever insist is that baptism 
is not the channel, but the sign, of regeneration ; 
and if a true sign, then a seal ! 

“Thus there appear two different conceptions of 
the whole scheme of salvation, lurking under an 
apparently simple question of ecclesiastical theory. 
According to the one, the Christian belongs to a 
society in which he is born; whose services are the 
only possible introduction to Jesus Christ, and 
which remains to the last the sole channel of 


o ~~ ae 
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spiritual blessing, and of relation to the Saviour. 
According to the other, man belongs to himself, 
that he may give himself to God: when one with 
his Saviour by faith, he is also by the very fact 
united to his brethren, and is bound to confess it. 
The Church is the society of those who have freely 
given themselves to God, and, so far as the indivi- 
dual is concerned, personal precedes collective piety. 
Man is an integer, and can only become a fraction 
in a secondary sense. It ought to be easy to choose 
between the two systems.”* 

And, brethren, I trust we all this day, in presence 
of the Cross of Christ, discern in it the true instru- 
mentality which the Spirit uses in bringing about 
regeneration. 


* cf. Monsell, ut swpra, p. 411. 
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SERMON XI. 


Ghe Gross of Christ the Instrument of Repentance. 


“ And I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplications : and 
they shall look upon me whom they have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only son, and shall be in 
bitterness for him, as one that is in bitterness for his firstborn.” — ~ 
Zech. xii. 10. 


WE saw, on last occasion, how Christ crucified is 
the great instrument employed by the Holy Spirit 
in the regeneration of the human soul. We saw 
that He is the object of saving faith, and that when 
our souls in simplicity and perseverance look unto 
Him, they receive, through the agency of the Spirit, 
eternal life. We tried also to appreciate how it is 
the love of the Cross which constitutes its regenera- 
ting power. 3 

We now come to consider another element in the 
spiritual life, namely, repentance, and how this 
grace is also produced through Christ’s Cross. The 
passage selected as the text constitutes a prophecy 
which has yet to receive fulfilment: in the conver- 
sion of the Jews. It tells of a time of special grace, 
when the Lord shall pour upon Israel of His Spirit, 
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and, as the result thereof, there shall be a new out- 
look upon the pierced and dying God whom they 
have so long rejected, in whom they shall discern 
one as closely related to them and as dear to their 
hearts as an only-begotten son, or a first-born, and 
for whom they shall in sympathy mourn because of 
the deep wrong they have done Him in His death. 
In other words, according to Zechariah, the Jews 
shall yet contemplate with intense interest Christ 
crucified, the effect of which upon their own souls 
shall be deep penitential tenderness. 

- But I desire to show that what awaits fulfilment 
among the Jews may have its individual fulfilment 
in. the case of every one who calmly and honestly 
contemplates Christ crucified. The outlook upon 
our suffering Saviour is designed to produce peni- 
tence within us. 

Should any one entertain a doubt about the ap- 
plication of the passage to the crucifixion, and be 
ready with Calvin and other commentators to inter- 
pret the “piercing” of the text metaphorically for 
the continual provocation of their God, it-is suff- 
cient to reply that the verb nee is never used 
except in the literal acceptation of piercing the 
body.* Hence the prophetic reference can be to 
nothing else but the piercing of the Saviour upon 
Calvary’s Cross. 

Now let me remind you how we have aliens 


* of. Henderson, in loco. 
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found in the Cross the instrumént of conviction of 
sum. .We cannot intelligently contemplate the 
crucifixion without feeling that our spiritual atti- 
tude is naturally such towards Christ as to involve 
us in the crime of His death. Sin we see clearly is 
devcide, and deserves death and exile from God for 
ever. We come, in fact, through the Cross into a 
state of apprehension lest the just judgment of God 
overtake us on account of sin. 

But once the love of the Cross is felt as a regene- 
rating power, we come to feel very differently re- 
garding our sins. That is to say, we do not so 
much fear the punishment they deserve, we do not — 
sorrow over them as those that have no hope, but 
we come to sornow over them as wrongs done to 
our nearest and dearest friend, and we turn from 
them and from ourselves with deepest loathing. — 
In a word, we come to “sympathize with the law 
that condemns us; we take God’s side against our- 
selves, and hate the sin more than we fear the 
punishment.” ‘ 

Let us, then, consider, I. How Christ. cruci- 
fied, as our nearest and dearest Friend, commands 
our sympathy; and, I]. How He likewise en- 
sures that wholesome antipathy towards ourselves 
which is due to the perpetrators of His wrongs. | 
These two truths embrace the doctrine of repent- 
ance. 


his Monsell, ut supra, p. 44. 
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J. CHRIST CRUCIFIED, AS OUR NEAREST AND 
DEAREST FRIEND, COMMANDS THE SYMPATHY OF 
EVERY SINCERE SOUL. 


In a very eloquent passage of Mr. Ruskin’s, in 
his “ Art Lectures delivered in Oxford,” he has de- 
nounced, with his accustomed authority, as a use- 
less waste of emotion, that. contemplation of Christ’s 
passion which the four arts of eloquence, music, 
painting, and sculpture have insisted upon for so 
many ages. “Try to conceive,’ he says, “the 
quantity of time, and of exciting and thrilling 
emotion, which have been wasted by the tender 
and delicate women of Christendom during these 
last six hundred years, in thus picturing to them- 
selves, under the influence of such imagery, the 
bodily pain, long since passed, of One Person ;— 
which, so far as they indeed conceived it to be 
sustained by a Divine Nature, could not, for that 
reason, have been less endurable than the agonies 
of any simple human death by torture: and then 
try to estimate what might have been the better 
result, for the righteousness and felicity of mankind, 
if these same women had been taught the deep 
meaning of the last“words that were ever spoken 
by theiz Master to those who had ministered to 
Him of their substance; ‘Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and for 
your children.” If they had but been taught to 
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measure with their pitiful thoughts the tortures of 
battle-fields ; the slowly consuming plagues of death 
in the starving children, and wasted age ; of the in- 
numerable desolate those battles left; nay, in our 
own life of peace, the agony of unnurtured, un- 
taught, unhelped creatures, awaking at the grave’s 
edge to know how they should have lived; and the 
‘worse pain of those whose existence, not the ceasing 
of it, is death; those to whom the cradle was a 
curse, and for whom the words they cannot hear, 
‘ashes to ashes, are all that they have ever received 
of benediction. These—you who would fain have 
wept at His feet, or stood by His cross—these you 
have always with you, Him you have not always.” 
(pp. 54, 55.) , 

And indeed it does at first sight seem a strange 
waste of sympathy and strength to be constantly 
bringing ourselves into relations with One who 
suffered and died better than eighteen hundred 
years ago, and who is, we believe, in the enjoyment 
now of glory everlasting. Why, with such infinite 
suffering around us, with misfortune, misery, and 
death constituting so large a portion of the heritage 
of our race, with hospitals filled to overflowing all 
round the year, and private chambers in every 
street out of which the light and joy of health have 
fled,—why, in such circumstances, I say, should we 
bridge the gulf of time, leave the present for the past, 
and take our stand in full view of that single Cross ? 
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I have no intention, brethren, of becoming the 
apologist of those who by picture and by crucifix 
endeavour to throw the weight of human sympathy 
upon the fact of our Lord’s physical agony—I yield 
to no man in abhorrence of the existing tendency 
which constitutes the image of the cross an orna- 
ment of fashion,—yet, I hold nevertheless that the 
contemplation of Christ in the chambers of the soul 
is the great instrumental means of preserving 
creaturely sympathy among the children of men. 

It is historically certain that the men. and women 
who have gathered sympathetically around the 
Cross have been the very persons who have crowded 
round those other crosses, upon which our fellow- 
creatures are constantly dying, and have lightened 
their last hours with substantial sympathies. It is 
historically certain that Christ crucified is the link 
that unites the individual heart in most practical 
compassion with all suffering fellows. And, there- 
fore, instead of regarding it as supererogation to 
enter sympathetically upon the contemplation of 
the Passion, we are bound to recognize in it the 
great guarantee for the continuance of practical 
sympathy in the world! This will appear more 
clearly at a subsequent stage of our study of the 
Cross. | 

Meanwhile let us inquire who it was who suf- 
fered this piercing on the Cross? There was one 
near Christ’s Cross who felt in the awful hour of 
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His agony that a sword was entering her very 
heart; I refer of course to His mother Mary. Then 
did she understand as never before the words of 
Simeon, that her Son would be “for a sign that 
shall be spoken against; (yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also,) that the thoughts of 
many hearts may be revealed.” (Luke i. 34, 35.) 
We do not assert that she was mourning for Him 
as one mourneth for her only son, though un- 
doubtedly Jesus was a Son to her in a sense and 
measure that no other child ever was or could be, 
yet we do recognize in Mary’s sorrow the bitterness 
that is cherished for a “ first-born.” (cf. Matt: 1. 25.) 
And oh, how deep and all-embracing the sorrow for 
a first-born’s death must be! That experience can 
be fully realized only by parents themselves. 

But it is very noticeable that this crucified 
Saviour has placed Himself in somewhat of the 
same relation to every sincere soul, as that in 
which He stood to Mary. “ Whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same 
is ... my mother.” (Matt, xi. 50.) Besides, His 
loved title “the Son of man” suggests the very 
same idea. “As, in His title of Son of God, Jesus 
bas included all that which He had the certainty of 
being for God, so in this of Son of man, He has 
comprehended all that which He felt Himself to be: 
for us. The expression Son of man is properly 
generic, and designates each representative of the 
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human race. (Psalm-viil. 5; Ezek. xxxvii. 3, 9, 11.) 
But with the article (the Son of man), this name 
indicates a superiority within the equality. It 
designates Jesus no more as a man merely, but as 
the normal man, the perfect representative of the 
human race.”* Accordingly Christ crucified stands 
in as close a relation to every spiritual, regenerated 
soul as He did to Mary; as “Son of man” he 
appeals, so to speak, to the parental heart within 
all the Spirit: born. 

Christ should be as dear to every one y of us as 
“an only son;” He should be as dear.to every one 
of us as “a first-born ;” and if we feel aright around 
His cross, our sympathy will be deep and holy, like 
that of His mother. Ah, brethren, have we ever 
thought as we should upon the condescension of 
our God in placing Himself in circumstances for the 
reception of human sympathy? Yet this is exactly 
what He has done; He left the home of glory and 
of joy and became the Son of man, and suffered so 
severely as to bé. a fitting object of human compas- 
sion; and oh, we have never reached the full 
measure of heart sympathy, until we have sympa- 
thized with our suffering Saviour as we would with 
a dying only son or a dying first- born! 

But this is not all. Let us look more deeply 
~ into this subject, and discern His right to our 
sympathy. It was no misfortune, properly so 


* Godet’s “ Commentaire sur Luc,” vol. i, pp. 272, 278. 
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called, that robed Him round in His death-agony- 
It was, in fact, His own voluntary acceptance of 
liabilities that belonged to us. He took upon Him- 
self the family obligations; He set His heart upon 
the redemption of the family, and its elevation into 
more than its pristine glory; He condescended to 

every conceivable sacrifice that His merciful pur- 
| pose demanded; He sacrificed His own comfort, 
pleasure, and will; He endured contradiction, ob- 
loquy, and death; and it is only when all is over 
and the death-blow is struck that men discover 
how near and how dear He has all the while been 
to them. His preciousness is discerned as He dies. 

Shall we not sympathize with this martyred Son 
of man? Can we refuse to share that sorrow into 
which His compassion brought Him? Recognizing 
in Christ crucified our nearest and dearest Friend, 
our “other self,” shall we not mourn over His 
death as the saddest the world has ever seen; as 
that which, with our present light and knowledge, 
we would suffer anything to prevent? Ah, Christ 
crucified commands the deepest sympathy of eis, 
right-minded soul ! 


Il. CHRIST CRUCIFIED ENSURES THAT WHOLESOME 
ANTIPATHY TOWARDS OURSELVES WHICH IS DUE TO 
THE PERPETRATORS OF His WRONGS. 


But while we have seen the duty of sympathizing 
with the crucified Saviour, something more is needed 
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to complete our repentance. Along with sympathy 
for the wronged and murdered Christ, there rises 
antipathy against the wrong-doers, who turn out to 
be ourselves. It is here that repentance is dis- 
tinguished from mere conviction of sin. Conviction 
of sin keeps an eye, so to speak, upon the punish- 
ment, and in a spirit of self-love seeks to escape it. 
Its grief springs out of fear, and is sufficiently tor- 
. menting. Repentance, on the other hand, keeps an 
eye upon Christ, recognizes the love and the rela- 
tionship into which He has entered on our behalf, 
and then rises in a divine might against that sel/ 
which has put Christ to such a death and shame 
as this. ! 

There is nothing so important as to have proper 
views about ourselves and our sins. Believe me, 
there are counterfeit sorrows in circulation against 
which we must be on our guard. It is possible for 
us to be sorry for our sins, not on account of their 
consequences in the way of judgment, but on account 
of their consequences upon our own self-esteem. Do 
we not harbour sometimes the thought, “Oh that I 
had not done, or said, or thought such and such, for 
then I could have entertained a higher opinion of 
myself”? It is indeed a thousand pities that we 
are unable to congratulate ourselves on being either 
sinless or immaculate. But oh, this self-esteem goes 
blind, and fails to see the stains and deformities that 
mar our every passage in the drama of existence ! 
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Give it house-room, and you will find yourself 
believing, not papal, but personal infallibility. The 
sorrow, brethren, that springs from the desire of 
thinking more highly of ourselves, a sorrow born of 
pride, will not abide long with us, but will pass 
away into oblivion, leaving no blessing behind it. 
No wonder that of such a misnamed repentance 
Tholuck says, “Oh, with how many tears of 
penitence does a repentance like this—a repentance 
carried out so utterly without reference to God— 
require itself to be repented of!” * Such a sorrow 
is not godly. 

But when we view Christ crucified aright, we are 
made sorry after a godly sort; it worketh in us 
_-revenge, and the objects of our revenge are ourselves 
(cf.2Cor. vii. 9—11). Then do we, in sight of the mercy 
of the Cross, say with Peter, “Depart from us, for we 
are sinful men, O Lord.” (Luke v.8.) Then is it that 
we feel like Job, and we say to Jesus, “Now mine 
_ eye seeth Thee; wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes.” (Job xlii. 5,6.) We are converted 
through the Cross,—that is, turned from the old self- 
esteem into the wholesome self-loathing, the divine - 
antipathy, which is not merely ashamed of self, but 
feels that it deserves the deadliest treatment to which 
we can subject it. To cut off hands, and pluck out 
eyes, and crucify the old nature,—this, brethren, is 
the impulse and outcome of genuine repentance. -— 


* “ Tight from the Cross,” p. 269, 
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Fathers and mothers, what would be your grief 
if you had overlain your only son or first-born in 
the night, and awoke to find your dear one dead ? 
Would you ever forgive yourself for the ignorant 
act that terminated the young life? Is it not grief 
like this which we sometimes see cutting the heart 
out of parents, whitening their heads, and hurrying 
them into premature old age? But put the case 
more strongly still, and suppose that in an evil 
hour, without any pressure like what was put upon 
Abraham, you took your only son or your first- 
born, and in some lone wood, or on some mountain- 
top, you killed him (cf. Gen. xxii.); when sanity re- 
turned, would you not entertain a lifelong sorrow, - 
and feel humbled to the very dust on account of 
your crime? And yet this is just the agony that 
will one day burst forth from the Jewish heart, in 
contemplating the Cross, as it is the agony which 
will burst forth this day from ours, if we understand 
our relations to our suffering Saviour. True peni- 
tence is the soul’s entrance into the house of mourn- 
ing where Christ, the nearest and dearest, lies dead, 
dead through our murderous hands. It is the sense 
of a relationship, which has become the great reality 
of our life, but which we have wronged most terribly, 
in consequence of which we feel asif we could never 
pardon ourselves, let God pardon us as He pleases! 

But if in true repentance we thus take sides with 
God against ourselves, and feel how deeply we have 


. 
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wronged Him, we also mourn over the other and 
real wrongs we have done our neighbour. A sense 
of injury done to Jesus is followed by a sense of in- 
jury done towards His brethren. The gaunt spectres 
rise around us, and we feel that we are verily guilty 
concerning our brethren, as well as concerning our 

great Elder Brother. We grieve over our heartless- 
~ ness to them as well as to Him; and we realize that 
we are debtors to both Greeks and barbarians, to 
men of every name and degree. (Rom. i. 14.) Ah, 
brethren, the penitent spirit becomes the unsparing 
judge of every action, and condemns every effort as 
falling below the ideal, and fit only to be forgotten. 
(Phil. i113, 12—14.) Instead of coldly ignoring the 
claims of men, as if God is to be constantly challenged 
in the words of Cain, “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
the penitent soul lingers fondly around the needy 
and wounded strangers, and exercises hospitality 
like a Good Samaritan. The penitent soul asks not, 
“But who is my neighbour ? ”—the first needy one 
he meets he treats right royally as a brother, and 
does his best to discharge his debt of love. (Rom. 
xiii. 8.) All is too little to show at least the sincere 
desire to rectify the wrongs we have done our once 
dead but now risen Redeemer, and to acknowledge 
the brotherhood which He Himself has made and 
owned ! : 

And when we penitent ones, that have learned 
to take God’s side and man’s against ourselves, and 
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have done our best to set right the mighty wrongs 
of which we have been guilty, shall have passed 
into the world of light and taken our stand before 
the great white throne, and when the King shall 
say to us, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world: for I was an hungered and ye gave 
me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye 
clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me;”—then shall we, en- 
tertaining lower notions than our mer¢iful Saviour 
of our lives, say, “Lord, when saw we Thee an 
hungered, and fed Thee? or thirsty, and gave Thee 
drink ? when saw we Thee a stranger, and took 
Thee in? or naked, and clothed Thee? or when saw 
we Thee sick, or in prison, and came unto Thee?” 
And though the Lord may assure us, “ Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me” (Matt. xxv. 34—40), we will receive with 
wonder His reward, and acknowledge that it is all 
indeed of sovereign grace! Amen. 
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SERMON XII. 


Dhe Grose of Christ the Instrument of Cneelfishn:ss. 


“He died for all, that they who live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but woto Him who died for them, and rose again.” 
—2 Cor. v. 15. > 


_ We endeavoured on the last occasion to discern 
in Christ’s cross the instrument of repentance, and 
that grace we found to consist in sympathy for 
Christ crucified and antipathy towards ourselves 
as His virtual murderers. We did not, however, 
exhaust the power either of that sympathy or that 
antipathy; and following out the natural order, 
we are to consider now how sympathy for Christ 
crucified takes the selfishness out of human hearts. 
On another occasion we hope to follow out the 
antipathy to its legitimate issue in the grace of 
mortification. : 

That the crucifixion is the instrument of unsel- 
fishness is abundantly plain from the present pas- 
gage. Christ’s death is represented here as having 
for one of its purposes, “that they who live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him 
who died for them and rose again.” It changes 
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man’s centre, and instead of allowing him to re- 
volve round himself, it sends him in graceful revo- 
lutions round his self-sacrificing Saviour. It “takes 
the boar out and puts the lamb in,” and induces 
man to follow “the good Shepherd,” who hath laid 
down His life for the sheep. It is for us to appre- 
ciate in the spirit this unselfish devotion. | 

Without further preface, let us consider, 1. How 
devoted men are by nature to themselves; II. How 
Christ in His death exhibited the utmost devotion 
to others, and, among these, to us; and II. The 
consequent devotion that we must render unto 
Him who died for us and rose again. 


Il. How DEVOTED MEN ARE BY NATURE TO THEM- 
SELVES. 


The text, in bringing out the life of devotion to 
Christ which the Cross, when understood, ensures, 
makes an implied reflection upon the old life which 
we are led to leave. If we should not henceforth 
live unto ourselves, when we consider faithfully the 
Cross, it implies that hitherto we have lived to self. 
It insinuates that man is self-centred until he comes 
in view of the Cross. 

And, brethren, there is no use, surely, in denying 
the impeachment. Devotion to self is the charac- 
teristic of human nature,—the sin, if not the law, of 
our being. We see it in little children; even “ be- 
fore conscience has awakened—before the mind has 
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become alive to its responsibilities, the selfish prin- 
ciple is already mistress there, and its propensities 
are already imperious.”* We see it in society, 
underneath whose superficial courtesies dark self- 
seeking is seen constantly to be at work, eating 
like a fretting leprosy or canker into the very heart 
of social life. We see it in the world, with its 
economies built of necessity upon the selfish prin- 
ciple, and congratulating themselves upon the 
counteractions and limits which Providence has 
erected to resist it. We may see it, and blessed 
be God if with open eye we do, within ourselves, 
for next to the cure of it, it is most important for 
us to know that we stand in need of cure. We 
may, each of us, lay our hands upon our hearts, 
and own that self-will, self-pleasing, self-care, have 
formed a vast portion of our life; in a word, we 
“may each of us acknowledge a very large devotion 
to this central self. 

I shall not tarry here upon selfishness in its 
coarser forms, upon the hedgehog habit of those 
coarser souls who are constantly rolling themselves 
up into the self-contained, globular, prickly form 
out of which only half-drowning in a new deluge 
seems likely to bring them. I shall suppose that it 
has lost its coarseness in courtesy and culture; and 
that nothing ungentlemanly or unladylike charac- 
terizes the soul. Yet must it not be admitted that 

ahi Monsell, ut supra, p. 23. 
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all this may co-exist with the most thorough and 
calculating selfishness? The ambition may be car- 
ried out upon so wide a circle as to make the mul- 
titude imagine that the individual is devoted to 
every one except himself; but the career completes 
itself, only when the stranger brings his burdens 
home ! 

There is, perhaps, no better test of our real devo- 
tion than that of our expenditure. We hear a good 
deal in our day about systematic beneficence, and 
I am sure we do not hear too much. Yet there is 
a system—that is to say, an underlying principle— 
in the expenditure of every one. If the perpetual 
question is, “ What shall WE eat? or, what shall WE 
drink ? or, wherewithal shall WE be clothed ?”’—that 
is to say, if the satisfaction of our appetites and of 
our fashionable tastés form a chief concern in life, 
then must selfishness be the rule of our existence. 
If our chief thought, the thought that leaps forth 
first, be, How will this course of conduct affect me ? 
Will it advance my interests or retard them? Will 
it add to my comfort, my ease, my enjoyment, my 
reputation, or will it detract from them? In a 
word, if Self have the prime place in the council of 
the soul, then assuredly our devotion is misapplied ! 

The taking care of Number One is admittedly the 
policy of the world ;—the pity is that it constitutes 
also the policy of many in the Church... Self-seek- 
ing creeps like the serpent into the paradise of the 
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Church, and makes the inhabitants of the happy 
garden to choose the path towards the wilderness, 
and exults as they find themselves outside the 
cherubim and the sword of flame. It can even 
assume the garb of self-denial, and extract selfish 
satisfaction out of benefactions bestowed upon the 
zause of God. There is the diurnal rotation round the 
axis, and but scant progress round the central Sun. 

Two shrines, therefore, are erected within the 
precincts of your life: the one has been erected by 
earthly hands, and is glittering with the tawdry 
devices which constantly encircle Self; the other 
hasbeen built by unseen hands, and plain are the 
appointments about the altar dedicated to the 
Saviowr. It is for you, beloved, to judge at which 
shrine each hour is spent, on which altar your gifts 
are laid. I do not judge you,—I am only here to 
help. you to judge yourselves; and well will it be 
for all of us if amid the solemnities of this Sabbath 
hour we condemn ourselves for spending time and 
money and strength and hope at the shrine of self: 
time and money and strength and hope that should 
have been laid on the other altar, and dedicated to 
Him who has lived and died for us! 


II. CoNSIDER HOW CHRIST IN HIS DEATH EX- 
HIBITED THE UTMOST DEVOTION TO OTHERS, AND, 


_ AMONG THESE, TO US. 


We come now to the great contrast which God 
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in the person of His Son has inserted into this 
selfish world, the Divine devotion to the good of 
others, extending, as it did, up to death. We have 
already considered the crucifixion as the revelation 
of Divine love; we have now to appreciate that 
the essence of love is devotion to the interests of 
others. “It is the nature of love, universally, to 
insert itself into the miseries and take upon its 
feeling the burdens of others. . . . It stops at 
nothing but the known impossibility of relief or 
benefit; asks for nothing as inducement but the 
opportunity of success. Love is a principle essen- 
tially vicarious in its own nature, identifying the 
subject with others, so as to suffer their adversities 
and pains, and taking on itself the burden of their 


evils.’* 


What must have been the unselfishness of the 
Son of God, therefore, which brought Him down to 
earth, and conducted Him through deepest humilia- 
tion to the death upon the cross! There is indeed 
a hard way of stating the Divine conduct, which, if 
not well considered, must lead souls to suspect a 
Divine selfishness. I refer to such statements as 
that He “for His own glory hath foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass.” Why is it that His 
own glory is the object of His action? Because He 
is so perfect in His nature that when He follows 


* Bushnell’s “ Vicarious Sacrifice,” p. 7; ¢f. also Bishop Butler’s 
“ Sermons preached at the Roll’s Chapel,” Nos. xiii. xiv. 
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‘out the impulses of His own being, His personal 
glory involves the creature’s highest good. There 
is no selfishness in God; He is “love,” and love is 
the great antidote to selfishness. Let it not be 
supposed, therefore, for a moment that God has in 
any case preferred His own glory to His creatures’ 
good ;—these two objects are in the nature of the 
case identical. 

Nay more, brethren, so far was God from making 
self supreme in’ His course of action, that He 
allowed Himself, in the person of His Son, to be 
carried away to the utmost limits of devotion, in 
dying for us. This passage asserts that the “one 
died for all”—God died for man. Divinity volun- 
tarily assumed a mortal nature that devotion even 
unto death might be exhibited towards man. The 
crucifixion of Christ was the crowning act of the 
unselfishness of God. Let the truth be realized in 
its length and breadth, without reservation, that 
the eternal God has shown Himself the most wnsel- 
fish of all beings, in that when it was impossible 
for Him divinely to die He robed Himself in the 
garments of mortality, and mixed with men, andlay | 
down in death with them and for them ! 

Of course, brethren, we cannot adequately ap- 
preciate the self-denial and self-sacrifice of God. 
For a Being accustomed to the grandeurs of the 
infinite in time and space, roaming at pleasure over 
all worlds and all ages, with no limits to His being, 
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action, or thought, to step out of the eternities into. 
time, out of the infinities mto a human form, was 
self-denial quite inconceivable to us. But that the 
life with its limitations into which He came proved 
a poor, tempted, suffering life, a life brimful of 
sorrow, a life acquainted with grief, a life over- 
shadowed for long years by the certainty of an 
ignominious and most painful termination, a life te 
be shrouded in a gloom and thick darkness of deso- 
lation, this surely was self-denial in extremis ! 

Of course, brethren, when we mention self-sacrifice 
as the culmination of the Divine self-denial, the 
reason ,of Christ’s death has not been touched. 
Here. indeed some fresh thinkers have deceived 
themselves in making the death of Christ no more. 
than the extreme phase of loving devotion.* Put the 
case of a devoted soul in social life, and analogically 
the defective thought will appear. Is a lover to 
commit swicide in order to prove his devotion ? 
Nay verily, but if some tremendous necessity mani- 
fests itself, if some deadly assault threatens the 
loved one, then has he opportunity of displaying 
the depth of his devotion in placing himself between 
her and destruction, and in dying that she might 
live. In the same way, if there existed no neces- 
sity in the nature of things for Christ’s death, if 
there was no penalty to be paid, no desolation to be 


* of. Bushnell, ut swpra; also Robertson’s Sermons, vol. ii., pp. 
1138, 114. 
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vicariously endured, then His death is no more to 
man than the weakness of a suicide; but if death 
as a sacrifice to justice was needful in order to the 
salvation of man, and the stability of God’s govern- 
ment, then does Christ’s death rise into the sublimity 
of sensible self-sacrifice, the very climax of rational 
self-denial !* 7 
It is necessary to insist upon this point, because 
there is great danger of accepting what is essen- 
tially defective as the entire truth. The “ moral- 
power view of the Cross,’ as Bushnell calls it, is 


* The following passage, met since the above was written, may be 
useful to the reader: “ We-can scarcely believe in the sincerity of 
any sacrifice if it is made only for the sake of its own manifestation. 
It is admirable to be willing to die ‘in some good cause, not in one’s 
own ;’ but it would not be martyrdom to duty, but criminal folly, 
for a soldier to throw himself on hostile bayonets merely in order 
to show his willinghess to die ; and though Christ, unlike us, had 
authority over His own life, yet the entire moral effect of the love 
which has commanded His self-sacrifice would be destroyed if we 
were to believe that the sacrifice was made for no other purpose 
than to manifest the love; ... .and no ethical law is more 
certain than this, that a sacrifice has no moral value which is made 
only for the purpose of displaying itself.”—The Scientific Bases of 
Faith, by J. J. Murphy, pp. 382, 383. It is, however, but just to 
Dr. Bushnell to say that in some passages he seems to shake him- 
self almost clear of his moral-power view, and to drift into the 
more accurate account of the great subject; as, for example, where 
he says, ‘‘ When Jesus in His sacrifice takes our lot upon His feeling, 
and goes even to the cross for us, we need also to conceive that He 
does this for the right, and because the everlasting word of righteous- 
ness commands Him.”— Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 128. Some admir- 
able remarks upon this point will be found in Miss Greenwell’s 
Colloquia Orucis, p. 72. 
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part of the truth regarding it; but analogy demon- 
strates that it is not the whole. Hence the wise 
death of Jesus was to remove the penalty from 
man, and in consequence to have a purchase upon 
his spirit that would be impossible otherwise. The 

relation in which Christ stands to man in His death 
_ is that He has borne the penalty due to human sin, 
and laid the entre race under the weightiest 
obligations. 

But when I assert that Christ in some sense died 
for all, I do not wish to be understood as contend- 
ing for what has been denominated “universal 
atonement.” The position has indeed been taken. . 
up that unless the atonement is universal, assurance 
of faith becomes impossible.* . But it seems to me 
that such a position savours very much of presump- 
tion; it is as much as to assert that unless Jesus 
Christ atoned for all, God is not.to be believed 
when He invites all who will to receive the bene- 
fits of the atonement. There must be a margin left 
for trusting Him, else our relations to Him will be 
less hearty than those we enjoy with men. Souls 
that are providentially addressed and invited should 
surely be prepared to recognize a sovereign, select- 
ing love, and to believe that the God of love will at 
last reconcile the apparent difficulties about the 
extent of an atonement originating in sovereignty 


* ef. Dr. J. M‘Leod Campbell on “ The Nature of the Atonement,” 
pp. 362 363. | 
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and the universal offers through which it is pressed 
upon men ! * 


ITI. ConsIDER THE CONSEQUENT DEVOTION WHICH 
WE MUST RENDER UNTO HIM WHO DIED FOR US AND 
ROSE AGAIN. 


We have tried to realize the unselfishness of God 
as exhibited in its fulness in the Cross. Indeed 
“the whole life of God.is the sacrifice of self. God 
is love—love is sacrifice, to give rather than to 
receive—the blessedness of .self-giving. . . . All the 
life of God is a flow of this Divine self-giving 
charity.”t* Yet creation and providence do not — 
impress us with the Divine self-denial as the 
redemption through the Cross does; we feel con-. 
strained before the Cross to believe that God ‘has 
given Himself for us, 

Now the effect of this upon the sincere soul must 
be self-renunciation. “One love deserves another ! 
cries the soul, when she has dried her weeping eyes, 
and goes forth and works.”{ The morality of the 
Gospel, it has been said, “is distinguished from that 
of the world, by being founded in love; so the 
devout contemplation of the love of Christ is the | 
grand principle which kindles and inflames it.” 


* ef. note on pp. 92, 93. 

+ Robertson’s Sermons, vol. iii., p. 114. 
t Tholuck, ut supra, p. 271. 

§ Robert Hall’s Works, vol. v., p. 154. 
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We say to Christ, “As you are mine, I am 
yours; I give away myself for you, and dote 
upon the exchange.”* The appeal is to our gratt- 
tude, and so we enter into the practical spirit of 
the Cross, and cast down the idol self, that the 
shrine may be filled by the Saviour, by Him who 
died for us. 

And, brethren, be 'good enough to observe that 
the Christ who once died for us has risen again, 
and consequently, as a living Person, is in a position 
to receive our devotion. There is a danger of for- 
getting, in studying this central fact of the cruci- 
fixion as carefully as we are now doing, that it was 
followed by a resurrection, and that asa risen, living 
Saviour He appeals to our individual devotion. 
The resurrection is the needful appendix to the 
crucifixion, and the indispensable condition of the 
moral power of the Cross. Not on any wooden 
ideal, not on a dead Christ are we to lavish our 
grateful love, but upon Him “that liveth and was 
dead ; and, behold, He is alive for evermore, Amen.” 
(Rev. i. 18.) 

Here, then, is a living Person appealing to our 
grateful devotion. And let us hold fast the truth 
“that personal devotedness to Him is the secret 
and soul of genuine religion; since without it the 
love of God soon dies away into an attenuated 
mysticism, while the love of man is eventually 


** «Much Ado about Nothing,” Act ii., Sc. 1. 
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hollowed out into a mechanical philanthropy.’* 
Here, brethren, in personal devotedness to Christ, 
have we the one great antidote to human selfish- 
ness, the restoration to the intended orbit of the 
individual spirit. I care not where you be, this 
Omnipresence rebukes your self-seeking and self- 
care, and invites’ devotion to His person and His 
people. No social throng, no lonely spot in Nature, 
can exclude Him ; step for step He walks with you 
down all the vale of years, and appeals, as the One 
Person who once died: for you, to your grateful 
devotion. | | 

Can you imagine, brethren, how you would feel 
towards a brother-man who had once risked his 
life to save you and had struggled back, out of an 
exhaustion nearly fatal, to health and strength 
again? I think that we should each of us remem- 
ber such devotion till the close of life, and return it 
in the most grateful service. And yet the fact is, 
there is at our side, now and evermore, a Person who 
has done exactly this for each and all of us, a Christ 
who has died for us, and has risen again, and who 
in His divine nature is ever present to receive His 
due devotion. Ah, we do not feel His presence as a 
life-rebuking fact: we walk so much by sight as to 
forget the self-sacrificing Saviour at our side! We 
put up self, like the fallen Dagon, in the unhal- 
lowed shrine, until the mysterious power of the 


* Liddon’s “‘Some Elements in Religion,” p. 239. 
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crucified One dashes the idol down upon the thresh- 
old of the temple; and we require repeated judg- 
ments ere we become devoted as we should to our 
personal and loving Saviour ! 

The appeal, as I have said, is to gratitude. It is 
a mistake to imagine that we have a higher prac- 
tical power than this. It has been said by an acute 
thinker, “A more disinterested love may spring 
from the contemplation of what God is in Himself 
than from the recollection of what He has done for 
us.”* But the oversight here is that it is only 
through the recollection of what God has done for 
us that we know what God is... The revelation of 
God has been a revelation of love, and we need not 
imagine that we can anticipate His love. “We 
love Him because He first loved us:” this was the 
secret of the life in Eden, this is the secret of all 
true life since. Higher than gratitude we cannot 
in the nature of things ascend, for even when our 
devotion rises into mountains of self-denial, even 
when we pile upon our self-denying life the snow- 
white pinnacle of self-sacrifice and martyrdom, we 
find and we feel that there has been above us all 
the time the higher, grander, more glorious, virgin- 
pinnacle of the self-sacrifice of God ! 

To allow self to be central after we have been to 
the Cross is criminal in the extreme. In the once 
dead but now risen Jesus have we the true centre 


* Martineau’s “Studies of Christianity,” p..109. 
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of our life round whom we must constantly revolve. 
Into every effort, into every hour, into: every offer- 
ing we may bring the thought of His presence. 
Our tasks will be all done better if done in this . 
great taskmaster’s eye; our leisure will be all spent 
more profitably in His incomparable companion- 
ship; our liberality will be more widely and nobly 
exercised if bestowed for His sake; our social enjoy- 
ments will prove more deep and lasting if entered 
upon with Him. In a word, life regains its orbit 
only when it is felt to revolve round Him. And 
should any soul fancy that self-interest, properly so 
called, can suffer by such devotion to the Saviour, 
it is sufficient to remind him that as the planets 
rotate properly only when coursing round the 
central sun, so every real interest of the life’ and 
heart will be preserved when we are revolving 
faithfully round the Saviour. To the unselfish life 
that is devoted to the Saviour would I in all sin- 
cerity and love summon you all this day! Amen. 
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SERMON XIII. 


Ohe Cross the Swatrument of Self-sucritice. 


“ Hereby perceive we the love of God, because He laid down His 
life for us, and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.’ 
—John iii. 16. 


In our last study upon the Cross we found in it 
the instrument of unselfishness. We found, in fact, 
that the Cross gives life a new centre, and constrains 
us, through the love it manifests, to live, not unto 
ourselves, but unto Him who died for us and rose 
again, Christ, therefore, is the object of our devo- 
tion; in every thought and word and work we are 
to contemplate Him! 

But if the object of our devotion is clear, we are 
next to consider the measure of it. How far is this 
dedication to- Christ’s interests to extend? Now if 
He has died for us, on the principle that one love 
deserves another, we should be ready to die for 
Him. We should be prepared to say with Peter, 
“YT will lay down my life for thy sake.” (John xiii. 
37.) The martyr-spirit should be ours, the spirit 
which led Paul to say, “I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to-die at Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus.” (Acts xxi. 13.) 
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Yet after all it is not possible for us to lay down 
our lives for Christ as He laid down His for us. 
Remember that His self-sacrifice was to secure our 
salvation, His pain to save us from pain, His death 
to secure our freedom from the death-penalty. Now 
it is evident that we are in no position to return 
such a service'as this. Our self-sacrifice can “remove 
no burden from Him;” He has passed beyond the 
range of such service, and consequently we must 
consider whether we have any true call to self- 
sacrifice. He requires no fancy sacrifice at our 
hands, but such sacrifice must have a proper aim, 
a worthy object, as His own has had. 

If the Lord had remained on earth, then self- 
sacrifice for Him would have been still a possibility. 
Would not every heart that had learned to love Him 
have been eager to get near Him, and to defend Him 
from all harm even at the risk of life? Doubtless 
the pusillanimity of the disciples in forsaking Him 
and fleeing would not have been repeated; but a 
faithful guard would have surrounded the King, and 
been prepared to perish for His sake. He has not, 
however, allowed Hiniself to be thus attended. “It 
is expedient for you that I go away.” And we see 
the expediency more and more every hour. Had 
the Lord lingered in bodily presence upon earth, __ 
Maries would have haunted Him to expend spikenard 
upon Him, and in His sacred person He would have 
absorbed the devotions of Christendom.. He went 
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away that He might not be the rival of His needy 
brethren; He went away that they might become 
His representatives; He went away that holy men 
and women might lay down their lives for their 
sakes. “The poor ye have always with you; but 
me ye have not always.” (John xii. 8.) 

I know not, brethren, whether you have ever 
taken in the tender self-denial thus exercised by 
Jesus. Of course He has now no need of any 
services or sacrifices that we can render. He might 
have been evermore independent of human sacrifices 
and sympathies. But when He condescended to 
enter into such close and tender relations with us, 
it must be an exquisite delight and joy to receive 
the homage, the devotion, the self-sacrifice of human 
hearts. Yet in a spirit of self-denial He steps out 
of the range of all our self-sacrifice that we may 
give it to His brethren ; and when He sums up our 
services at last, it will be in the words, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” (Mat. xxv. 40.) 

Observe, then, the Divine order and plan in this 
self-sacrifice. God in Christ, as this text shows us, 
lays down His life for us; then we through His 
grace lay down our lives, not for Him, for that is 
quite unnecessary now, but for the brethren, If 
His self-sacrifice saves. us, our self-sacrifice must 
save others. Not of course that any self-sacrifice 
on our part could take away a brother’s sims, for 
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“none can by any means redeem his brother, nor 
give to God a ransom for him that he should still 
live for ever, and not see corruption” (Ps. xlix. 7—9) ; 
but our self-sacrifice may lighten very sensibly a 
brother’s burdens, and contribute to his temporal as 
well as eternal salvation. Accordingly we are ex- 
horted to’“ walk in love, as Christ also hath loved 
us and hath given Himself for us.” (Eph. v. 1, 2.) 
And, brethren, we must not be limiting the objects 
of our self-sacrificing devotion, and insinuating that 
“the brethren” in this text do not mean ali men. 
Paganism may divide the world into “ Greeks and 
barbarians,” into “Roman citizens” and aliens; but 
Christianity comes with its princely parable of the 
Good Samaritan to make us see our neighbour and 
our brother in every needy man we meet. The 
world may adopt the words of Cain, and decline 
responsibility under the easy plea, “Am I my bro- 
ther’s keeper?” but the devotees of Him “who 
tasted death for every man” can rid themselves in 
no such selfish fashion of the responsibilities of life ; 
it is their privilege to proclaim by self-sacrificing 
lives what the world must learn at last, that this 
earth is meant to be the home of God’s “ mighty 
family,’ and that we have a brother in every sick 
and needy soul that comes our way. And if there 
is a spirit now before me who is still ready to 
excuse himself from service by crying out like Cain, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” I would appeal to 
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him to consider where we should all have been if 
God had not, in the self-sacrifice of the Cross, acted 
a brother’s part to the entire race !* 

I hope, then, we are prepared, under a sense of 
duty, to consider the self-sacrifice for the brethren 
to which the Cross of Christ calls us. And inasmuch 
as these brethren are compound beings, persons com- 
posed of body and soul, the most interesting and 
practical way of dealing with the subject will be to 
consider, I. The self-sacrifice required of us in the 
interests of men’s bodves; and, Il. The self-sacrifice 
required of us in the interests of men’s souls. 


I. SELF-SACRIFICE FOR THE SAKE OF MEN’S BODIES. 


We take very high ground in the light of our 
Lord’s crucifixion upon this matter of the body. 
Not only must we take an interest in the bodily 
welfare of our brother, but we must be prepared, 
if need be, to lay down our life for its sake. We 
are not to sell him what will injure him, we are not 
to put temptations in his way, we are not to pass 
him by like the priest and Levite; but we are to 
minister to him up to our power, and if the question 
of risk enters, then we are to risk our life in the 
poor brother’s service. That is the morality of the 
Gospel, and no lower morality must be ours. 

Of course self-sacrifice in the interests of the 
body is not rare among men, though it may sound 


* cf. Bersier’s Sermons, tome i., pp. 7—9. 
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very strange in our ears. Do we not know mothers 
who have sacrificed their life for the salvation of 
their children’s bodies? Day and night have they 
not watched unweariedly by the sick child’s bed, 
and nursed the little one back to life, only to pass 
through the gloomy portal themselves? And are 
there not ambitious parents who are laying down 
their lives to win a fortune and a social rank for 
their children? Ah, how much self-sacrifice there 
is for mere temporal ends ! | 

What do I urge, then, here and now? No more 
than this, that if we understand Christ’s Cross we 
shall be ready when occasion calls to go all lengths, © 
even to the laying down of life, to save our brother’s | 
body. A mother’s self-sacrifice is no more than the 
_ measure of your duty, my brother, my sister, if you 
understand your obligation to Christ. In your 
poor or sick neighbour you have Christ’s represen- 
tative, and you are bound to relieve him and to 
nurse him back to life at all hazards, and for the 
dear Lord’s sake! ! | 

Let us look first at poverty and our duties in 
regard to it. It is surely very instructive that 
Christ’s acquaintances were generally poor. He 
was none of your ambitious mortals that are con- 
stantly laying siege to the doors of the upper 
classes, that are constantly experimenting upon the 
social ladder or scale, as it is called, and knowing 
nobody that has not so many hundreds a year, or 
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does not dress in the pink of fashion. No, brethren, 
His acquaintances were not “west-end ones,” but 
the poor outcasts of society, the pariahs, the pub- 
licans and sinners of Galilee and Judea! And we 
never shall be right till we follow in His footsteps 
in this respect. 

But have we not established the glorious Poor- 
Law system, and made charity. an institution of the 
State? You have, I grant it; and you can say to 
your poor brother, “Go to the poorhouse; I have 
nothing for you.” And if this be the climax of 
Christian charity, we have undoubtedly reached it. 
“But what is the meaning of the Poor-Law? It is 
based, we are told, upon the important principle that 
every man has a right to we. When, however, you 
analyse this maxim, you find that it amounts to no 
more than this, that “ Every human being has just 
as much and just as little right to live as every 
beast and every bird has. That is to say, the right 
is attached to the performance of the duty of self- 
preservation; and-marvellously does the animal 
kingdom obey it!”* So far, therefore, as the Poor- 
_ Law system makes life easier than Providence in- 
tended, so far as it goes beyond the apostolic regu- 
lation, “If any will not work, neither should he 
eat” (2 Thess. iii. 10), it is an evil. “It must be 
remembered,’ wrote the late Mr. Denison, “that 


* “« Tetters and other Writings of the late Edward Denison, M.P.,”’ 
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England is the only country in the world in which 
the State confers upon every man with an empty 
belly a legal right to get it filled at the public 
expense. Nature provided man on the one hand 
with the overpowering instinct of self-preservation, 
and on the other with the emotion of pity. All 
over the globe, outside the British islands, those 
two natural forces are left to do their proper task ; 
and somehow or other they do it. Our ancestors, 
however, were too wise to leave things to the 
clumsy, roundabout operation of Nature, and they 
devised a machine to save her the trouble. Their 
ingenuity has afforded endless matter for patriotic 
exultation, which, to judge from the common talk 
of the day, is far from being exhausted.” * 

But, brethren, it is not because Englishmen have 
presumed to improve upon Providence in the Poor- 
Law system that I object to it; but because it in- 
terposes a State machine between you and your poor 
brother, and circumscribes, if m many cases it does 
not annihilate, the sphere of true charity. We can- 
not afford such a disastrous “ division of. labour” as 
this, which excuses men from the exercise of Chris- 
tian benevolence. It may be long before we reach 
it, and as Professor Fawcett has shown, any radical 
change must be gradual; but reach it one day we 
shall, when an enlightened legislature, by the dis- 
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endowment of the Poor-Law system, shall hand over 
to kindly human hearts the care of God’s poor! 
What will you have us to do, then ? some one asks. 
Shall we organize vast associations for the relief 
of the poor? Shall we, by periodic sensational 
appeals, strike the rocky heart of man, that out of 
it may flow rivers of relief? Nothing of the kind, 
brethren. Why, it is certain that the ostentatious 
charity, that bulks before the world, is an almost 
unmixed evil. Once start an association of this kind, 
get it into the newspapers, until the rills of volun- 
tary subscriptions begin to flow in earnest, then 
your locality is “looked upon as the el dorado of 
the indigent; thither every adventurous pauper 
within a practicable distance bends his way;” “then 
pauperism enlarges her mouth, all thirsty ‘ne’er-do- 
weels’ flock up from the country to drink of these 
waters of life which flow without money and with- 
out price.”* Believe me, brethren, that public 
charity is impossible. It is indispensable in alms- 
giving that the left hand should not know what 
the right doeth.t Why, your subscription charity 
is, it has been well said, a frightful evil. “Every 
human being has scope enough for all the money 
and all the effort he can spare in behalf of misfor- 
tunes which are known to himself personally, or to 


* of. “The Literary Life of Rev. W. Harness,” ch. ix., especially 
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members of his home circle. The gigantic subserip- 
tion lists which are vaunted as signs of our bene- 
volence, are monuments of our indifference.” * 
What, then, is tobe done? The work of the Good 
Samaritan is to be done, not by certain classes of 
men and women, not by clergymen and sisters of 
charity merely, but by every one who has felt the 
love of the Cross. I tell you, you cannot do your 
charity by proxy. I care not what the amount of 
your largesse may be, it can never do what your 
kindly christian presence was meant to do. You 
may throw money to a beggar in the street, you 
may give money to get rid of a beggar at your door, 
but in both acts you may be only selfishly purchas- 
ing personal ease. But follow up the cases you come 
across, help the poor to help themselves, get them 
started in a way of livelihood, put in them the inde- 
pendent spirit, foster their self-respect, and then 
you will have done something like your duty. Job 
declares, “I was a father to the poor; and the cause 
which I knew not I searched out” (xxix. 16); and 
it is in the patient searching out of the cause that 
real charity lieth. “The righteous considereth the 
cause of the poor; but the wicked regardeth not to 
know it.” (Prov. xxix. 7.) Oh, if we got Christians 
started upon such a ministry as this, we should 


* “Denison’s Remains,” ué supra, p. 103; also for an instance 
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have few imposters, and large, because considerate, 
relief ! 

Let us look next at sickness, and our duties in 
regard to it. If Christ associated much with the 
poor, He also had much to do with the sick. In 
fact, while He did not encourage the bringing of 
the sick to Him, for preaching was always regarded 
by Him as higher than healing, He never repelled 
any who came. And so thorough were His cures 
that it was said of Him, “Himself took our infir- 
mities, and bare our sicknesses.” (Mat. viii. 17.) He 
was indeed the Good Samaritan who never passed 
by a sick or wounded brother, but in every case 
ministered unto him. 

It is noticeable also that hospitals are a Christian 
institution. They began in Ephesus, where the 
apostle John laboured; and so did orphanages.* 
The care of the sick and helpless, however worldly 
spirits may have now to do with it, was first recog- 
nized asa duty by Christian men and women. And 
upon you, brethren, this duty also rests. It will not 
do for you to say of the sick, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” and to pass away, like the priest and 
Levite, upon your self-indulgent journey. It will 

not do for you to say, “There is risk in attending 
him, there is infection: it may cost me my life.” 
What if it do? Better surely for you to die for 
your brother’s sake, to lay down your life in pre- 


* of. Bersier’s Sermons, tome i1., p. 13. 
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serving his, than to drivel out an inactive day in 
miserable self-care. The heroic age, some say, is 
past. Perhaps it is, but it need not be. Oppor- 
tunities remain thick as autumnal leaves of sacri- 
ficing the individual interest, and, it may be, the 
individual life, for a brother’s good; and it only 
remains for us to accept of these to bring heroic 
times back again.* / 
Some there are that in particular garb go about 
their healing ministries—and all honour to the brave 
men and women that devote their lives to such 
Christian benevolence. But we want self-sacrificing 
charity to go about in all garbs, and to be confined 
to no sex or class. Until we recognize our indi- 
vidual responsibility to sacrifice something—all, if 
need be, including life itself—to save from suffering 
and death our afflicted brethren, we have not come 
up to the standard or duty of Christ! May the Lord 
not have to say to any of us, “I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me no drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me not 
in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick, and in pri- © 
son, and ye visited me not.” (Matt. xxv. 42, 43.) 


II. SELF-SACRIFICE FOR THE SAKE OF MEN’S 
SOULS. 

If I have succeeded in impressing upon you, my 
brethren, the duty of self-sacrifice in the interests 
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of your brethren’s perishing bodies, I surely shall 
have less difficulty in impressing you with the duty 
of self-sacrifice in the interests of their imperish- 
able souls. If the clay tenement is worth pre- 
serving, how much more the immortal spirit which 
it enshrines! If the house should have an insur- 
ance in our Christian love, how much more the 
living inhabitant within ! 

The question for us each and all to answer is, 
Would we rather secure the salvation of our bro- 
ther’s soul than the preservation of our own life ? 
If the two come into competition, which shall we 
prefer? A simple question apparently, and easily 
answered ; but what do our lives say on the sub- 
ject? Are they thought lightly of in daily action? 
Are they not too often our chief concern? Are not 
men and women passing us in life, whose salvation 
is most improbable, and yet for whose salvation we 
make no real, hearty effort ? 

How is it that we should look upon our fellows ? 
Ts it in .the worldly, fleshly way, putting them and 
keeping them in certain classes? Do we look upon 
the working classes as so many “hands” to work, 
upon the poor as so many “mouths” to feed, upon 
the rich as so many fortunate men to envy, upon 
the aristocracy as so many demigods to adore, upon 
the sovereign as the summit of all human ambition ? 
In other words, do we put our brethren into the 
_ cages society has prepared for them, whether fair or 
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foul, and give ourselves no concern whether they 
escape from them into God’s own freedom or not ? 
That is what Scripture denominates as “knowing 
men after the flesh” (2 Cor. v. 16), and is a mode of 
thought which every true man will learn to despise. 

Ah, brethren, every man or woman that you 
meet possesses a soul that shall exist longer than 
sun, moon, or stars,—a soul that may be saved, and 
live in blessed unison with God for ever, or may be 
lost through selfishness and waywardness past all 
recovery. Itis the eternal side of human life that 
claims the regard of all saved men. And for the 
salvation of our brother we are in duty bound to 
sacrifice much,—to sacrifice, if need be, our life. How 
dare we call ourselves Christians if we prefer an 
hour’s personal comfort to the possible salvation — 


- of a brother ? 


There are men and women, blessed be God, of 
whom it can happily be said, “They are killing 
themselves with work.’ Provided the aim in the 
immolation be the salvation of their fellows, there 
is nothing so noble and Christlike beneath the sun. 
This alone is the carrying of the Cross after Jesus— 
the carrying of the Cross, which is a duty frittered 
away in a thousand commonplace ideas that have 
no possible,connection with it. (Matt. xvi. 24.) Ah, 
brethren, when a man or woman sees a great neces- 
sity in the path of life, a necessity in the way of 
killing study, a necessity in the way of active 
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benevolence, a necessity in the way of a sacrifice of 
comfort, yea, a necessity to sacrifice the necessaries 
of existence, all with a view to the salvation of our 
fellows, and when the brave soul bows to that 
necessity, “always bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus,” then is there the true 
carrying of the Cross ! * 

We have in the great Christian institution of 
Missions ample illustration of self-sacrifice in the . 
interests of souls. Men and women, brave and true, 
have left home and kindred, and laboured under 
burning tropical suns or amid Greenland’s perpe- 
tual winter, to save the souls of those who had else 
died heathen. They have laboured and become in- 
valided ; they have laboured and in many cases have 
died at their posts. They most assuredly counted 
not their life dear unto them that they might finish 
their course and the ministry they had received of 
the Lord Jesus. Missions have furnished a great. 
external proof in favour of that holy religion of 
which self-sacrifice is the sacred centre! To these 
holy men and women, who took their lives in their 
hands and laid them freely down as the price of the 
winning of the heathen unto Christ,—to these, I say, 
be eternal honour! The lesson of the Cross was 
not lost upon them, nor is it lost upon the brave 
hearts still in the field. 

But we want this self-sacrificing spirit. at home 

* of. “ Colloquia Crucis? pp. 92—98. 
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as well as abroad, and we need not expect that the 
world will be saved at any lower cost. It is not 
the advent of any Person, but the advent of the 
self-sacrificing spirit that the world needs in order 
to its redemption. And only when each child of 
God learns at Christ’s Cross the lesson that life is 
as nothing in comparison with the salvation of a 
brother’s soul, need we expect the triumph of the 
kingdom ! 

But I have not done justice to the spirit of self- 
sacrifice imparted at the Cross. Not only will a 
brave heart imperil health and life for the salvation 
of his fellows, but he will rise into the sublime 
spirit of a Moses (Exod. xxxii. 31, 32), or of the 
apostle, which led him to say, “I could wish that 
myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh.” (Rom. ix. 3.) 
In Roman story we are told how Curtius leaped into 
the yawning gulf to save the State, and how the 
earthquake chasm closed. over the horse and its rider, 
and in its place a lake arose, whose peaceful waters 
reflected the satisfaction of heaven over the heroic 
upon earth. And did the yawning gulf of eternal 
separation open at our feet, and the dread alter- 
native presént itself of our descending into it, else 
our brethren could not be saved, we should not be 
entertaining in its fulness the self-sacrificing spirit 
of Christ if we did not volunteer the sacrifice. Oh, . 
brethren, let us struggle out of selfish satisfaction 


oy 
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with our own temporal or spiritual state into the 
wholesome restlessness that is willing for any 
sacrifice in order to a brother’s salvation! If this 
spirit awake within us at Christ’s Cross, we shall be 
owned undoubtedly in the salvation of some souls! 

I am reminded, in conclusion, of that other king- 
dom over which the prince of this world reigns, and 
of the sacrifices he demands and receives. I am 
reminded of the gay roués, young and old, and the 
gayer Magdalenes that jom the dark monarch’s 
dance of death. Iam reminded of the multitudes 
that sell themselves, bodies and souls, for drink or 
a lewd companion. And as I see the importunity 
with which these poor lost ones pursue their 
mission, as I see these flaming ginshops open 
latest, open earliest, dealing out what is ruining 
the bodies and souls of tens of thousands, then am 
I ready to tremble at the apparent vitality and 
streneth of evil! Were the hearts of Christians so 
determinedly set on good as these hearts are set on 


evil; were your hearts, my hearers, as constant ~ 


and steadfast in self-sacrifice as these servants of the 
world’s prince ; the victory over evil would not be 
long in doubt. May the king who laid down His 
own dear life for us, through His wondrous love, 
lead us to lay down our lives for the brethren ; and 
in doing so may we be encouraged in thinking that 
when we have sacrificed ourselves for them, we 
have really done it for Ham. Amen. 


SERMON XIV. 
Dhe Cross the Instrument of Nortitication. 


“ Qur old man is crucified with Him, that the body of sin might 
be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin. For he that 
is dead is freed from sin.” —Rom. vi. 6, 7. 


In our study of the Cross we have found it 
becoming an instrument of penitence, which grace 
resolved itself into a sympathy for the murdered 
_ Christ and an antipathy towards our murderous 
selves. The sympathy we have traced into wn- 
selfishness and self-sacrifice ; and we have learned, | 
I trust, at once to live, not unto ourselves, but unto 
Him who died for us and rose again, and to lay 
- down our lives for the brethren. Weare now ina 
position to follow the antipathy to self which the 
penitent soul entertains, to its great issue in the 
much-neglected grace of mortification. : 

And I need hardly tarry upon the question of the 
text having reference to this grace. The preceding 
chapter, to which the argument of the epistle was 
designed to lead, brings out prominently the 
ground of our justification, the obedience unto 
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death of our second Adam, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Faith in Him as our Representative and Head 
secures peace and acceptance, and grace is found to 
be more abundant even than sin, and to be entering 
upon an eternal reign. — 

But if acceptance and peace come so easily, it is | 
very natural to suppose that such an arrangement 
will foster, instead of frustrate, sin. And to this the 
apostle replies in the sixth chapter, wherein he 
shows that the soul, in appreciating salvation 
through Christ, passes through a death to sin, is 
baptized into Christ’s death, is buried with Him by 
baptism into death, is planted in the likeness of His 
death, and all that he may participate in a new, 
resurrection life, in which he lives, like his Master, » 
unto God. Now we have no idea of interpreting 
the passage “forensically,” as though “dead unto 
sin” were a mere figure borrowed from the 
crucifixion ;* but we shall interpret it really, in the 
light of the facts of Christian experience. Christ’s 
death, I hope to show you, when properly ap- 
preciated, becomes the death of our sin, the in- 
strument of our mortification, the grand preliminary 
to our new and God-ward life! As has been ac- 
curately said, “God’s pardon of our persons, and the 
execution of our sins, both take place in our own 
being (as the apostle says) ‘crucified with Christ ;’ 
nor can I ever consider justification and sanctifi- 
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cation further separated than as a legal sentence, 
and the actual execution of it.” * 


I. CHRIST ON THE CROSS HAS CONDEMNED OUR SIN. 


Tt is necessary to begin with this, lest we should 
mistake the breadth and moral power of the Gospel. 
Christ has done much more in His crucifixion than 
embody God’s forgiving love. He has proclaimed 
in as unmistakeable terms God’s judgment upon 
human sin. “For what the law could not do, in 
that it was weak through the flesh, God, sending His 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin 
condemned sin in the flesh.” (Rom. vii. 3.) This 
legal aspect of the Cross has, I fear, been largely 
overlooked. It is imagined that God fulminates 
against sin only upon Sinai, and that Calvary pre- 
sents nothing but the mild radiance of the divine 
love. And yet when we study the case more 
closely, we may hear a more tremendous condem- 
nation of our sin pealing forth from the Cross than 
ever came forth from the burning mount. (Heb. 
xu. 18.) 7 . 

In trying to save his system from the charge of 
diminishing legal enforcements, Dr. Bushnell insists 
upon Christ’s proclamation of eternal punishment 
and of His own judgment of the world as sufficient 
to maintain the dignity of law. “ Publishing an- 
nouncements lke these, and making even love to 
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thunder, in motives so appalling, is it to be feared 
that Christ is letting down authority, and oblite- 
rating the fixed lines of duty, by some unguarded 
license of mercy ?””* But he seems to overlook the 
fact that in Christ crucified, when considered as a 
real sacrifice for sin, we have a thundering of divine 
love, we have a publication of divine justice, we have 
an earnest of judgment such as no denunciation of 
prophet, or even of Christ Himself, has afforded, or 
could ever afford. The Cross isin point of fact the 
great judgment-seat from which the condemnation 
of human sin has come forth in terms and tones 
rendered perfectly appalling through the divine 
realities there. And if the “grandest and most 
real and deep-working office of punishment is the 
fearfully sharp sense it wakens of crime itself, by 
such tremendous severities or thunder-claps of 
extermination,’ then where shall we find such an 
instrument for the purpose as in the Cross of Christ ? 

In fact, it is only when we recognize in Christ 
our Substitute, and see Him passing in that relation 
down to death, entering a divine desolation and a 
darkness deeper than Egypt’s, a darkness deep as 
that of hell,—it is only then, I say, that we have any 
true conception of the enormity of our sin or of the 
doom we in consequence deserve. The Cross is the 
divine mirror in which the hideousness of human 
sin is réflected, where we may behold its tremendous 

* «The Vicarious Sacrifice,” p. 276. 
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consequences and estimate our righteous doom. If, 
consequently, we desire to know the divine estimate 
of our sin and our deserts, if we are anxious to know 
the Lord’s judgment regarding us, we have only 
to study the crucifixion, and we shall see in the 
death our Substitute bore, in the grief and isolation 
into which He came, what we deserve on account 
of our sin, the expression of justice regarding us ! 
As D’Aubigne has said, “The cross of Jesus Christ 
is the great bill of accusation which God holds up 
in the sight of the whole world. No one can penous 
it without being immediately convicted.” * 


II. THE TRUE SOUL ACQUIESCES IN THAT CON- 
DEMNATION. 


If Christ submitted willingly to death on our 
account, we enter into His holy submission and 
endorse the righteousness of the divine doings. 
We acknowledge the strict propriety of the con- 
demnation, we feel that it is deserved, and a deeper 
sorrow becomes ours, as we see Christ bearing it on 
our account, than we should have experienced: in 
suffering it ourselves. Ah yes, brethren, we pass as 
penitents round to the judgment-seat, we take our 
seats. there beside our God, and as our cases come 
up for review we acquiesce in the condemnation 
of the Highest and entertain a holy antipathy 
towards ourselves! Wesay, “ Let God be true, and 
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every man a, liar,’—let God be true even in con- 
demning ws. 

Of course with this sense of condemnation there 
comes a sense of pardon and of joy. While in 
sorrow we say, “Itis owing to the sins of the world, 
and to my sins also, that this sentence of death, 
which the holy Saviour bore, came upon the world,” 
we find in the sacredness of Christ’s death a joy 
equally keen; we praise and bless the Son of man ~ 
who bore righteously and holily the punishment of 
sin, and thereby acknowledged and submitted to 
God’s justice, and thus did what the whole world 
never could have done, endured and exhausted the 
penalty, and magnified God’s moral government, so 
that the sentence, having accomplished its purpose, 
was done away with.* 

Yet the sense of pardon will not degenerate into 
self-satisfaction; but the condemnation will continue 
in the form of a holy and wholesome antipathy to 
ourselves. “The old man” within us, “the flesh,” 
“the body of sin,” whatever term is applied to the old 
nature, will become the object of our mortal hate, 
and we shall feel that what Christ suffered this old 
‘nature of ours deserves. The idea of recelving 
pardon apart from purification, of getting forgiveness 
without mortification, will appear perfectly pre- 
posterous; the crucified Saviour is seen in the light 
of His sweetest name: “Thou shalt call. his name 
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Jesus ; for He shall save His people from their sins.” | 
(Matt. i. 21.) 

Now there is nothing more important than the 
guarantee which Christ’s Cross affords against that 
overweening self-confidence and conceit that blast 
so throughly all self-improvement. Here in per- 
petual self-condemnation is the secret of real power. 
“Beat out of human brains the notion of personal 
excellence and attainment, poison self-complacency 
in its very fountain, let the poor patchwork of life. 
be seen in the unflattermg light of the Cross, and 
you secure a struggle after what is best which will 
last as long as life. And this is what the Christian 
system secures. It gives no rest to man in any of 
his efforts; it enables him to pronounce a divine 
judgment upon his very best; it lifts him into the 
perfect and eternal, and beats back all contentment 
with previous attainment. Blessed be God for any 
faculty of self-condemnation ! 


Ill. THis HOLY ANTIPATHY IMPELS US TOWARDS 
MORTIFICATION. 


Christ’s Cross has shown us what “our old man” 
deserves, and not more anxiously did the Jews seek 
the destruction of Jesus than we will the cruci- 
fixion of the flesh.- We feel impelled to go about to 
kill it; in the domain of the spirit we must have 
our Golgotha and our erected Cross, and the old 
nature as the victim. Instead of attributing the 
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sacrifice to the demand of Christ,* we feel that we 
are priests ourselves, and the sacrifice of our old 
nature is a voluntary offermg. The spirit lusts 
against the flesh ; in a word, it hunts for the precious 
life (Gal.-v. 17). “The death of the Redeemer,” 
says D’Aubigne, “is the only thing that can make 
you hate your own evil nature.” ¢ 
Now in cultivating this grace of mortification, one 
most important help is the keeping under the body, 
the bringing of it into subjection (1 Cor. ix. 27). 
And in these days of “ muscular Christianity ” it is 
surely well to have some definite idea of the true 
treatment of the body. It has been thought indeed 
to be a divine duty to make ourselves as uncomfort- 
able as possible in the body; and by flagellation, and 
fasting, and vigils, and hair shirts, and similar in- 
struments of self-torture, it has been thought that the 
victory of the spirit could alone be secured. To this 
there has come, as might be expected, a tremendous 
reaction, and the opposite notion is entertained by 
_many that “the .‘tub’ is a means of grace and a 
clean skin the sure means of getting a clean heart 
. cricket, rowing, running, and jumping are to 
do men more good than praying; and the ‘trainer’ 
is to accomplish the work which the preacher and 
the philosopher had attempted in vain.”} Both ideas 
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are extreme and fallacious, the truth lies between 
them. You may torture the body and beat it black 
and blue without expelling a single lust from the 
heart; you may make yourselves thoroughly un- 
comfortable in body without securing purity or 
_ comfort in the soul. On the other hand, you may 
become as strong as Goliath, as fleet as Asahel, as 
clear-winded as Ahimaaz or Cushi, and have a diges- 
‘tion as good as an ostrich, and yet remain a baptized 
pagan still. The truth is that Christianity teaches 
us, what earthly philosophy never attempted, that 
the body is to be a sharer in the redemption of man. ~ 
Philosophy taught man that he was “from home 
in the: body ;” Christianity teaches him that he is 
“ AT HOME in it” (2 Cor. v. 6), and that there is no 
necessary good in pulling down the tabernacle before 
the time. The body is to have its due care; for 
unless it has, how shall it be a proper and able 
minister to the spirit within ? 

But the danger at the present day is in pamper- 
ing instead of neglecting the body. The danger is | 
in living to eat, and drink, and dress, instead of 
eating, drinking, and. dressing in order to live. 
- The danger is in making more of the body than 
of the soul, in thinking more of the bread that 
perisheth than of that which endureth unto life 
eternal, in preferring dinner’and dancing parties 
to prayer meetings, and any, even ‘the most con- 
temptible social gathering, to what is spiritual and | 


¥ 
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religious. The danger is in drowning all spiritual 
longings and aspirations in excess, in eating and 
drinking ourselves out of high and holy thought 
into the commonplaces of the hour, in making 30 
merry over our meals as to be too stupid after 
them “to talk of anything except local politics ang 
the state of the crops.”* Am I mistaken in sup- 
posing that a vast amount of spiritual life is killed 
outright for a time by our social customs, and that 
it is the soul and not the body which is in danger, 
like the devil, of not getting its due ? 

Hence it is that we preach temperance in all 
things, the temperance of Christ. Nota temperance, 
remember, which is merely to keep on the safe side 
of drunkenness and gluttony, but which, as the soul’s 
advocate, pleads against everything in the way of 
eating and drinking that, would mar for a moment 
the spirituality of the soul; which forbids every- 
thing in meat and drink and dress that would foster — 
in the least degree “the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.” a John ii. 16.) 
Yes, brethren, we insist on constant warfare against 
all those appetites and affections that the pamper- 
ing of the ‘body fosters, such ‘constant warfare 
against the sleep of the sluggard, the indulgence of 
the gourmand, the intemperance of the tippler, the 
vanity of the fop, the coquetry of the belle,—in a 
word, such constant warfare against what flatters 


* Dale, ut supra, p. 136. 
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and fosters the old nature as shall make that nature 
die. | 

Doubtless if we are thorough in this crucifixion 
of the flesh with the affections and lusts (Gal. v. 24), 
if we are faithful in mortifying the deeds of the 
body (Rom. viii. 13), if we are sincere in mortifying 
our members which are upon the earth (Col. iii. 5), 
we shall find the process painful as such a death- 
struggle must be; yet if we cut off the offending 
hand, and pluck out the offending eye, and strike 
the old nature in the spirit of divine antipathy to 
evil, we shall find the pain proving a path to greater 
good and fuller joy than would be possible other- 
- wise. For the. joy, therefore, that is thus set before 
us, let us endure the Cross, and despise its shame, 
and in due time we too shall sit at the right hand 
of the throne of God. (Heb. xii. 2, 3.) 


IV. CHRIST CRUCIFIED. SUPPLIES US WITH THE 
TRUE IDEAL OF MORTIFICATION. 


While insisting upon this sincere and honest 
battle against the old nature, this crucifixion of the 
flesh with its affections and lusts, it is needful still 
farther to notice how Christ on the cross supplies 
us with the true zdeal of our mortification. “Here, 
here at the cross of the Lord,” says Tholuck, “learn - 
rightly to understand what the apostle means when 
he says, ‘ Know ye not that as many of you as are 
baptized into Christ, are baptized into His death ?’ 
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You are baptized to the end that, in the contem- 
plation of His sufferings and death, your old man 
may die, and that in His resurrection you may 
rise again.”* That is to say, the contemplation of 
Christ on the cross kills the passion of the soul, 
and leads us up to the grand ideal of death unto all 
sin. 

There is nothing more important than an ideal. 
Set it before us as the standard of attainment, 
and every day will witness the true soul struggling 
after it. The mountaineer sets a high standard 
before him, to which for long hours he is content 
to struggle. He may not always clearly see it; the 
highest peak may be concealed often from view as 
he toils upwards, but every time it greets his vision 
it puts new power in his heart. And it is the very 
climax of his joy when he rises steadily and suc- 
cessfully and at length plants his foot upon the 
snowy pinnacle and takes in with purged eye the 
pure panorama of heaven! 

Well, Christ upon the cross gives us the very 
ideal of mortification. Here is one who has re- 
sisted sin unto blood (Heb. xii. 4)—He has resisted 
it so successfully that, no one can convict Him of 
sin. And as He hangs there and dies, He is dead 
unto all sin, dead unto all temptation, “nothing can 
touch Him further.” He is dead unto sin, as well 
as dying on account of it. And so are we to be. 


* “Tight from the Cross,’’ pp. 269, 270. 
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“Qur old. man is crucified with Him, that the body ~ 
of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should 
not. serve sin. For he that is dead is freed from 
sin.” 

Now nothing is so important in a question pertain- 
ing to the spirit as to strive to realize umaginatively 
our ideal. Suppose that you are tempted by impure 
thought. You will best resist and overcome that 
temptation by imagining how Christ on the cross 
would stand towards it, and then putting yourself 
imaginatively in His place there, you will find your- | 
self deadened towards it and a victor over “ib. Ore 
suppose you are tempted to covetousness, and are 
in danger of looking upon what belongs to others 
with wistful, greedy eyes. How would Christ on 
the cross regard the business? Then put yourself 
imaginatively in His place, and the deadening power 
of the cross will steal over you and you will cease 
from the idolatrous sin. “Likewise reckon ye also 
‘yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive 
unto God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” (Rom. 
vi. 11.) 

The imagination is indeed a very dangerous 
power, and we have all to lament how imperfectly, if 
not impurely, filled are “ our chambers of imagery.” 
But when we use this great gift in such a method 
as is recommended to us here, when we reckon our-— 
selves to be dead to sin as Christ was on the Cross, 
when we strive to realize this by the help of imagi- 
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nation, we find it proving among the divinest gifts 
bestowed upon man, By imaginative faith we may 
rise in life’s tried moments into the ideal presented 
on the cross, and turn a glazed eye towards the 
temptations-that beset us. ; | 
I have compared the soul that is struggling 
upwards to a mountaineer. But in some respects it 
is more appropriate to liken it to a bird, which by 
the beating of its wings attains, with the swiftness 
almost of a thought, its desired rest on high. For 
“does not God invite us to realize in the spirit the 
erand ideals He has given us in His Son? In an 
instant we may realize the idea, if not in absolute 
perfection, at least with a large freedom that may 
well be called a “present heaven.” If we would — 
only earnestly endeavour to reckon ourselves to be 
dead unto sin like Christ, we should experience the 
mortifying power of His cross. If instead of letting 
down our wings, and dropping down to low levels 
of life, we struggled steadily upwards, we should 
find ourselves rising superior to the.temptations of , 
earth, and approaching the splendours of heaven. 
There is one other. thought in connection with 
this grace of mortification to which, in conclusion, I 
must refer, and that is the freedom from pain which 
mortification, when fairly set in, ensures. It is a 
well-known physical fact that when the mortifi- 
cation of a member that has been suffering fairly 
sets in, the pain departs. And this has its corre- 
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sponding experience in the spiritual world. We 
feel many a circumstance in life to be “very 
mortifying,” because our pride, our vanity, our self- 
seeking are not yet “mortified.” Let the process be 
complete, become really dead to sin, and pain will 
be felt to have passed from the mortified soul. 

I am not insisting upon any absolute, sinless 
perfection, but upon a felt experience of the soul. 
Are there not temptations, that once pained us 
deeply, that now never affect our spirits? Our 
hearts have become dead to them because we 
are crucified with Christ, and they may do their 
worst, but cannot harm our dead hearts now. And 
so shall it be as we pass upwards. The -pain will 
pass out of our mortified and chastened spirits, until 
at last, when the ideal of perfect mortification is 
come, we shall find ourselves unpained by any 
temptation, and sensitive only towards immortal 
good. May the Holy Ghost enable us to crucify the 
flesh with its affections and lusts! May He enable 
us to walk in the spirit, and then we shall not 
fulfil the lusts of the flesh! (Gal. v. 16.) Amen. 


zat 


SERMON XV. 


Dhe Gross the Sustrument of Anworldliness. 


* But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom (or rather ‘whereby’) the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world.’’—Gal. vi. 14. 


WE were considering on last occasion that whole- 
some grace of mortification which the Cross induces ; 
how, in fact, this Gospel sets the soul at war with 
itself, and effectually prevents it from ever sinking 
into deceitful self-complacency. And now we are 
to advance a stage, and to find in the Cross the 
instrument of wnworldliness ; it sets us against the 
world as well as against ourselves. | 

Now when we speak about “ the world,” towards 
which we must be hostile, it is necessary to have 
some conception of what we mean by it, and by 
that “worldliness” that is by the Gospel over- 
thrown. It does not of course refer to the system of 
Nature established with so many beauties and har-- 
monies to attract man’s spirit. Jam not “ worldly” 
when I love God’s beautiful world, and revel in 
mountain and valley, lake and sea, bird and beast, 
as a Father’s exquisite creations. This orderly world 
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(coouos) by which I am surrounded is manifestly 
_ the outcome of a great and good Intelligence, and 
the more I love it the better should I love Him. . 
But there is another system surrounding us, 
dignified by the same title (xoopos), a purely 
artificial one, made up of corrupt customs, of petty 
proprieties, of narrow policies, and our danger is 
in becoming absorbed with it, in giving in to it, in 
allowing it to sway and regulate our life. This 
conventional world lives by sight only. It never 
takes in eternal interests. It contents itself with 
time. Like the fish in the Kentucky cave, the eyes 
of its faith are so rudimentary by reason of disuse, 
that it never takes in God’s world of spiritual light, 
and lives as if heaven were not. Its fashion 
passeth away (1 Cor. vii. 31). It itself passeth away 
and the lust thereof (1 John ii. 17). About it there 
can be no abiding. : 
| To be worldly, therefore, is: “to permit | the 
higher law to which we owe allegiance, the glories 
and terrors of that invisible universe which is 
revealed to faith, our transcendent relations to the’ 
Father of Spirits through Christ Jesus our Lord, to 
be overborne by inferior interests, and by the 
opinion and practices. of those in whom the life 
of God does. not, dwell.’* To be worldly is to 
regulate our life by public opinion instead of by 
religious principle ; to do as others do without in- 
* Dale’s ‘‘ Week-day Sermons,” p. 210. ) 
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‘quiring why they do it; to follow the crowd with- 
out inquiring where exactly they are going. To be 
worldly is not to be defined as indulgence in half 
a dozen questionable amusements or recreations ; 
and to be unworldly is not the mere giving of these 
up.* We are worldly so long as we give in to the 
practice and opinion of those about us without 
putting them to the test of truth; we are worldly 
so far as we shut our eyes in any matter to the 
relation in which it stands to God. We may be 
worldly in the closet as well as in a ball-room; we 
may be worldly in the house of prayer as well as in 
the counting-house or on the hustings; we may be 
worldly in the fields of spring as well as in the 
drawing-rooms of winter. Worldliness is not a 
question of casuistry, but a question of practical 
unbelief; it is just leaving out of the question 
altogether God and His incomparable interests; 
whenever we do this, and in proportion to our 
doing this, are we worldly. 

Few things, consequently, are of greater nae el 
value and interest than our present subject, how 
Christ’s Cross is the great instrument for producing 
-unworldliness of character. Looking up for help 
from God, let us advance to this study. 


I. THE CRUCIFIXION OF CHRIST WAS THE CLIMAX 
TO THE MOST UNWORLDLY OF LIVES. 


* 


of. Dale, ut supra, p. 211. 
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When Christ came into the world, He was not an 
unexpected guest. The “fulness of time ” was pro-_ 
claimed by the expectancy of Pagans * as well as of 
Jews. The world had need of a deliverer to help 
it out of its difficulties and troubles. It had been 
vainly striving across the centuries to reform itself, 
and the advent of some superior Reformer was _ 
anxiously looked for. | 

And His policy was defined at least in the Jewish 
hope. He must conform to those general rules that 
the ages had published, and seize the sovereignty of — 
the world from without. If you wish to launch 
hopefully any great project, interest the rich and 
influential in it, get large committees formed and 
men upon it with prodigious appendages to their 
names, secure all available bellmen and penny-a- 
liners to ring and write it up, come upon the world 
sensationally with drums and bugles and flags and 
firearms, and you will be pronounced upon the spot 
to be a great deliverer, immediate if not permanent 
success will crown your efforts, and all throats will 
be ready to chorus the Conquering Hero as he 
comes. And it was some such advent of the Messiah 
that was confidently expected—the world looked 
for a dazzling monarch, and he who would at once 
win the world must adopt its policy. 

But unfortunately for Himself, Christ took an 


* of. Trench’s Hulsean Lecture on ‘‘Christ, the Desire of all 
Nations.” 
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opposite policy. He came into the world almost 
without observation. A few shepherds heard of the 
advent on the plains of Bethlehem as it was heralded 
by angels. Wise men from the East heard of the 
advent, and came to see the new king through the 
guidance of a star; and Simeon and Anna in the 
temple spake of it to those that looked for redemp- 
tion in Jerusalem ; but so far as the world generally 
- was concerned, the advent might as well not have 
been. 

And then for thirty years He lived in the 
neglected Nazareth, and none there knew, except 
perhaps his mother, that the Saviour of the world 
sojourned among them. 

Moreover, when He did come forth to minister 
among men, He took a quite opposite course from 
what was expected. He sought no audience at the 
court of kings, He organized no army to battle for a 
- crown, He encircled Himself with no diplomatists, 
to make and patch up disputes with rival monarchs, 
pandered to no popular taste or passion, He was no 
worldly politican. So far from following the ex- 
pectations of the people, He disappointed them 
thoroughly by the course He took. Instead of 
organizing a world-kingdom, He began by address- 
ing Himself to the poor, to the sick, to the unfor- 
tunate. He laid hold of the classes for which no 
man cared, the classes which could aid no great 
ambition; and so intent was he upon this work for 

15 
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and among the poor, that the intrepid Baptist felt 
constrained to send the startling message, “ Art thou 
He that should come? or do we look for another?” 
for John, earnest as he was, thought his cousin had 
forgotten His Messiahship in His ministry to the 
poor (ef. Luke vi. 19—23). 

In obtaining a kingdom, the worldly way is to’ 
execute yudgment in the first instance; to wade, if 
need be, through fields of blood; and then, when the 
throne is secured, to exercise mercy according to a 
sovereion pleasure. But Christ, in coming in the 
first advent to save, not to judge the world, reversed 
the worldly plan, and made judgment to follow the 
suit of mercy. On this account He was. suspected 
by the Baptist, and rejected by His generation. 

And this disappointment of the people, brethren, 
deepened ; it became in fact so insufferable that they 
resolved to kill a Messiah that professed to be a king — 
and yet was so unworldly. They could stand the 
mockery no longer, and the crucifixion is really the 
world’s great testimony to the thorough unworldli- 
ness of Christ. Ah, if He had only honoured the 
Jews, and consented to. be the worldly king they 
‘wanted, He might have died in the revolution He 
inaugurated, but it never would have been with 
Jewish consent or by Jewish hands! 

The Cross, then, is the expression of unworldli- 
ness. Upon it did not our Lord renounce the 
world? What were all its pageants and its policies 
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to Him that was dying a martyr to man’s false 
hopes ?, He was above their influence, and occupied 
a far higher sphere. “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” He said to Pilate, and He endorsed this con- 
fession by His crucifixion. _ Not in the sphere of 
sense, the sphere of pageantry, of popularity, of 
applause was His kingdom, but in the sphere of 
faith, in the region of the affections and heart. 

And so we turn as Christian men from the world- 
liness that overlaid the Jewish hopes, to the un- 
worldliness that Christ embodied in His cross, and 
we hail this dying Jesus as.the King and. Saviour 
of the world. Doubtless, as it has. been properly 
said, we “can discover no trace of human grandeur 
there;” * but we see all.the more of the divine. 
“For then, even then, while He hung on the cross, 
was the great Captain of our salvation fighting our 
battles and subduing our enemies; then was He 
leading captiity captive, spoiling principalities 
and powers, making a show of them openly and 
trimmphing over them in Himself; then was He 
vanquishing death by His death, and opening for us 
a gate to life and immortality; then was he dis- 
arming sin of its sting, and hell of its terrors, and 
procuring for us those supplies of grace which 
might enable us to withstand the temptations of 
sense, and the wiles of the devil.” + 


‘* D’Aubigne’s *‘ Essays and Discourses, py, 25. 
+ ‘‘ Atterbury’s Sermons,” vol. ii., p. 291. 
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IT. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO LOVE A CRUCIFIED CHRIST 


AND THE WORLD THAT CRUCIFIED HIM AT THE SAME 
TIME. 


If we have learned to glory in the Cross in the 
spirit of the text, to glory in Christ crucified as the 
real King of the world, then we cannot love the 
world that crucified Him. So diametrically opposite 
are these two personalities, Christ and the world 
that no heart is large enough to love them both. 
I know indeed that there are people always arising 
who fancy they are so clever that they can “ keep 
in” with both, and be first-rate friends with the 
world, and with Christ whom the world killed. 
The friendship of the world may indeed be said in 
Scripture to be enmity with God. (James iv. 4.) 
“Tf any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him. For all that is in the world, the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, 
is not of the Father, but is of the world.” (1 John ii. 
15, 16.) But these people do not believe it, and 
they think a human heart can be devoted to Christ 
and to the world at the same time. 

To those who think so, who imagine that they can 
walk down the vale of years with one hand given to 
Christ and another to the world, and that with two 
such helps there can be nothing but peace, and 
heaven at the last, I would simply say that it is a 
delusion. Madmen imagine they are kings some- 
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times, and so do worldly men and women that they 
are. Christians; but imagination is not certainty, 
dreamland is not reality. If you are once really 
interested in Christ, if you once see the glory 
underlying His cross, if you once look with faith’s 
eyes into His commanding countenance, you will 
find that you have thereby overcome the world ° 
(1 John v. 4), and put it beneath your feet. 

For the contrast is so decided between a dying 
Christ and an easy-going, self-seeking world that the 
soul with open eye discerns upon the cross. what 
belongs to an entirely different and higher order of 
things. Once appreciate the crucifixion, and you 
have mounted up on eagle pinions, you have entered 
a sphere so airy and exalted that the world seems 
an insignificant, contemptible speck away below 
you.* No longer do you feel asif hemmed in by . 
space and time ; infinities lie all around you, God’s 
eternity unfolds itself around your being, “the 
present. evil age” (Gal. i. 4) seems annihilated by 
the grandeur of the coming and eternal one into 
which you are translated through the instrumen- 
tality of the Cross. Like Jesus you can say, “ And 
now I am no more in the world ....I come to 
thee.” (John xvu. 11.) The soul has taken sides 
with God, as He hangs upon the cross, against the 
world, has appreciated His unselfish policy, has 
entered into the unworldliness of the true life, and 


* of. Bushnell’s ‘‘ Sermons on Living Subjects,” p. 57. 
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consequently cannot enter into worldly views and 
feelings as of yore! | | 


lil. THE TRUE SOUL LEARNS AT THE CROSS TO 
REGARD THE WORLD AS A DYING, SHAMEFUL MALE- 
FACTOR, : 


Not only, brethren, does the Cross throw us out of 
sympathy with the world, it enables us to discern 
its dying and shameful condition. By the glorious 
Cross of Christ, Paul tells us in the text, “the 
world is crucified unto me.” Its pomp and 
pageantry seem but the deckings of death ; our eyes 
are so purged that we see the death’s-head beneath 
it all, and esteem it “a poor, shrivelled, crucified 
thing.” 

Now here we must distinguish between that 
disgust for the world which a surfeit of it induces, 
and this holy appreciation through the Cross of its 
real nature and condition. There are many who 
become thoroughly satiated with the world; they 
have drunk at all its fountains, they have sipped 
honey out of all its flowers, they have laughed at 
all its jests, they have revelled at its feasts, and 
‘finding themselves still sad and lonely, they cry out 
against the world through their bitter disappoint- 
ment. The mortal props have failed them, and they 
cry out lustily as they gather themselves out of the 
débrus, The experience put into the mouth of an 
Othello when through Iago’s diabolical insinuations 
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he felt his occupation gone and no more heart left. 
for the drama of life-—the experience felt by a Byron 
after all his round of pleasure,—the discontented esti- 
mate of the surfeited worldling,—this is something 
essentially different from ‘the view of the world 
entertained through the Cross. Because a certain 
order of things no longer gives me satisfaction, is no 
adequate judgment upon its real nature. A selfish 
grumble is no enlightened estimate of anything. 
But in the clear light of the crucifixion we are 
enabled to see clearly the world’s essential nature. 

Its paint and finery can no longer deceive us in 
the brilliance of God’s own day. We see cracks in 
the paint, and that the glitter is but of tinsel, and 
that there is really nothing about the world that 
any soul that is sane could desire. Nay more, we 
come to feel that the world is upon its cross, and 
dying steadily out of life. 

For one thing accomplished by Christ’s cruci- 
fixion is the condemnation of the world; of that 
crucifixion He said, “ Now is the judgment of this 
world; now shall the prince of this world be cast 
out.” (John xii. 31.) Principles so antagonistic to 
worldliness were launched by Christ's Cross, that 
the result of them is the erucifixion of the world; 
and every true soul underneath the Cross sees 
the entire aspect of things transfigured: the dying 
Christ is seen to be the immortal king; the mighty, 
mocking world is seen to be the expiring malefactor ; 
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the shame of the Cross is seen to lift itself from 
Jesus, and settle for ever on His foes. 

Yes, brethren, that system or order denominated 
the world, with its policies and pomps, appealing to 
sense, ignoring faith, is a malefactor. What crimes 
has it not committed against Christ and His king- 
dom? Has it not killed Him and killed His saints ? 
And is it not killing the earnestness and the power 
of His people, when toleration forbids other martyr- 
doms, by its cold, calculating custom and etiquette ? 
What is it which, more than anything else at the 
present time, hinders the progress of Christ’s king- 
dom? Is it not the abounding worldliness of the pro- 
fessed Church of Christ ? The world has influenced 
the policy of the Church more than the Church has 
influenced the policy of the world; the Church has 
learned to live with the world on the low platform 
of sense, instead of appearing in the sphere of faith 
with wings like those of a dove covered with silver, 
and her feathers with yellow gold. (Ps. lxviu. 13.) 
Worldliness like a dead weight has brought down 
the Church to low levels and much lukewarmness. 

But if the world\is a malefactor, it is already 
under sentence of death, the death of the cross. Its 
fashion and its lust are passing away. It has in 
Christ’s crucifixion received its death-blow, and it is, 
in faith’s view, manifestly dying. And just as the 
multitudes walked around the cross, wagging their 
heads and exulting in the prospect of Christ’s speedy 
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dissolution, so the true soul walks with assured 
confidence before an expiring world, and expects its 
promised demise. “The things that are seen are 
temporal, but the things that are not seen are 
eternal.” 

Nothing is a sign of greater wisdom than the dis- 
cernment of approaching dissolution in what is 
apparently healthy and abiding. And what, I ask, is 
apparently more vital and abiding than the world 
as it exists around us? The mountains are not 
more permanent than the world of prim proprieties 
and sense-perceptions. Yet is not deeper scientific 
wisdom demonstrating 


“The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist ; the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” * 


And the deeper wisdom of the Cross.is showing 
us the transient, misty character of the world that 
hems us round,—that it is in fact upon its cross, 

passing slowly yet surely towards the unwelcome 
portal through which there is no return ! 


IV. THE TRUE SOUL IS ALSO PREPARED TO BE 
SIMILARLY REGARDED BY THE WORLD. 


Not only was the world by Christ’s Cross crucified 
to Paul, but Paul was by it crucified to the world. 


* “©In Memoriam,”’ § cxxil. 
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Now this is something more than the mortification — 
or deadening of soul towards worldly things, to 


which we have already referred. Not only are we 
crucified with Christ that the body of sin may be 


destroyed, but we are made a sacrifice to the world’s | 


mockery and contempt. We come to be despised, 
as Christ was upon the Cross, by a world that re- 
spects nothing but calculating and successful selfish- 
Ness. 

Surely this is what is meant by “the offence of 
the Cross” referred to in the previous chapter: 
Certain teachers had arisen who held that in order 
to be Christians all should conform to the rite of 
circumcision. This would conciliate the Jews, and 
take away the offence which Christianity had con- 
tracted through the crucifixion. Against such 
“worldly views and motives in the propagation of 
the doctrine of Christ’ * Paul protested in this 
epistle with all his might; and showed himself 
prepared to brave “the offence of the Cross,’ to be 
esteemed no better than a dying malefactor, in 
prosecuting his great mission. 

And this spirit of submission to the world’s 
mockery and contempt for the Master’s sake is 
noble and sublime. Nobler and sublimer is it truly 
than the readiness to face death in a good cause, for 
there are men who flinch not in the cannon’s mouth 
who wince and give in when the masked battery of 


* « Atterbury’s Sermons,” vol. ii., p. 287. 
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banter and mockery has been opened. To be ready 
to be despised, to be ready to become “ the offscour- 
ing of all things,” to be ready to be “the butt” upon 
whom the world may practise with its “small-bores,’ 
is manly and noble in the extreme. And this was 
the very spirit of Christ—the spirit towards which 
Paul was ever tending! 

Yes, this Cross expresses submission to, the world’s 
contempt, and superiority and triumph through that 
submission. This Christ of ours appeared a con- 
temptible, dying malefactor, and yet He is the King 
of the ages, the only Sovereign of history whose re- 
nowned fame is widening every year. What matters 
it, therefore, if as His followers we are crucified in 
the world’s esteem too? In due season shall we be 
crowned likewise with glory and honour. It is noble. 
to feel that we are more than the world imagines, 
that there is more in us than the world suspects, for — 
its crucified ones have been turning into the heroes 
that somehow have got the incorruptible crowns! 

How different the spirit of conformity that is 
abroad! To win the world’s respect, and do it good, 
some silly souls indulge in a certain amount of con- 
formity to it. Intended to be soaring eagles, they 
have deemed it better to be stilted cranes, able to keep 
well out of the world’s mud, and yet thankful to have 
solid earth beneath their feet. “But alas for these 
infantry birds!’”* wading so constantly with eye on 


* Bushnell’s “ Sermons on Living Subjects,” p. 68. 
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earth, they seldom see the sun, and never think of 
soaring to it; and if they escape the contempt of the 
earthly, they secure no respect from the heavenly! 
Better surely to burn our wings in the fiery flame 
of heaven, than to be soiling our feet by perpetual 
_ wading in the deep waters of worldliness. 

To be thoroughly unworldly, superior. to its worst 
frown as well as subtlest temptation, is the secret 
of peace and power. To be a stranger to the petty 
_ ambitions, jealousies, and envies of worldly life, to 
_ have something higher in our view than how to put 
in the next hour or evening fashionably, to look out 
of space and time into the calm infinities of God, 
and claim in humble faith a home there,—this surely 
is a life worth possessing. Through the crucifixion 
of Christ, and by the agency of His Spirit, such an 
unworldly life may be ours. We may pass into 
the eternal order where independence alone is 
realized, and sit down in the heavenly places with 
Christ. We may soar from the Cross into regions 
whence the world looks the insignificant and worth- 
less thing it really is. We may rise right out of 
the fogs and damps of the valley, into the clear, keen 
air of heaven. 

And though the world may think us poor, dying 
creatures, and may despise us as they would a 
criminal, we can afford from the airy height of 
faith to smile at their weak contempt, and to re- 
joice in the vastness and permanence of our life. 
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“For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Amen. — 


SERMON XVI. 


 Obe Cross the Sustrument of Contentment. 


‘** For consider Him that endured such contradiction of sinners 
against Himself, lest ye: be wearied and faint in your minds. Ye have 
not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.” —Heb. xii. 3, 4. 


THE transition from the subject which we last 
studied at the Cross, I mean wnworldliness, to 
that which is to occupy us now, namely, content- 
ment, is not unnatural. In fact, it is only through 
becoming unworldly that we can reach that deep 
contentment for which God calls. 

Now, regarding the sphere of contentment, let us 
at once acknowledge that we are naturally inclined ~ 
to be content in the wrong world altogether. “ Every 
man,” says an. old writer, “is complaining that his 
estate is no better, though he seldom complains that 
his heart is no better.”* A very little grace satis- 
fies us, but it would be long before we should cry 
to the hand of a bountiful Providence to hold, for 
we have had enough. It is very easy satisfying us 
with the imperishable bread, not so easy with the 
bread which perisheth. Unless we have a goodly © 

* Watson’s “Art of Divine Contentment,” p. 46. 
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measure of ‘“creature-comforts,’ as they are called, 
there is no living with us. 

What God designs. through His Gospel, then, is to 
transpose these feelings; to make us content with 
our temporal condition, and discontented with our 
spiritual condition; to make us ambitious, not 
about a certain measure of worldly comfort, but: 
about perfect, sanctification. It is with the first of 
these that. I would now deal, reserving the second. 
for another discourse ; and I hope to show that the 
Cross.is God’s great instrument for securing both. 

Observe, then, how the apostle in this passage of 
the Hebrews is making the last agony of Christ the 
basis of a divine contentment. In the preceding 
chapter he celebrates “the patience of the saints” 
under their different trials—he shows how faith in 
the invisible world, of which Christ crucified but 
now risen is the centre, enables the tried hearts to 
overcome all temptation. The centuries. have con- 
spired to present to living men a roll of believing 
spirits that proved themselves able to. endure great 
sufferings and cruel deaths, in an unworldly hope: 
And closing in the vision of the witnesses is Jesus 
on the Cross, the last and greatest of that martyr 
band that prepared the way for Christianity, in the 
light of whose patience all other patience pales, and 
who is consequently to be the Person filling the eye 
of every runner who is striving through patience to 
obtain. The goal of the spiritual soul is Christ 
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towards Him, as an ideal of perfect patience and 
perfect faith, must we be pressing; we may be 
surrounded by a cloud of witnesses, but “ Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith,” is to be the object 
of our contemplation. And in Him we are to dis- 
cern the great sufferer of the world, who endured 
greater contradiction from sinners than any of His 
saints; who endured the Cross and despised the 
shame, through expectation of its purchased joy; 
and who, in consequence of thus resisting sin unto 
death, affords the divine contrast to all the suffering 
of the saints, a contrast which should result in con- 
tentment and unwearying patience! Yes, brethren, 
the context distinctly shows the sufferings of Christ 
as the dark background against which all affliction, 
all torture, all trial shows as light. No suffering 
demanded from you for the dear Lord’s sake but 
appears as trifling when weighed in the scales with 
the unmerited suffering of your Saviour. 

And this divinely-appointed method of reaching 
contentment through contrast is the wisest concely- 
able. Any soul here who has suffered deeply will 
admit that it is next to impossible to shake oneself 
in the agony so free from a sense of pain as to ap- 
preciate the coming joy. It is all very well to be 
exhorted to think of glory and to reckon the suffer- 
ing as not worthy to be compared with it. (Rom, 
viii. 18.) It is all very well to have the passage 
pressed upon the spirit about our light afflictions, 
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' which are but for a moment, working out a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. (2 Cor. iv. 17.) 
But in the meanwhile the fiery trial is so severe as 
to preclude all thought that is not about that fire; 
the gloom is so deep around us that we cannot even 
lift our thoughts into glory. “Mirth cannot move 
a soul in agony.” * It’is then that we are better 
fitted than at any other time to appreciate the 
Passion of our Lord, and our eyes are certainly 
blinded through our pain if we fail to see in His 
sufferings a gloom deeper than our own, a trial more 
- terrible than has ever troubled us, a pain and agony 
overshadowing and rendering utterly insignificant 
even ours. The Cross of Christ consequently be- 
comes God’s instrument for making tried souls con- 
tent while the trial lasts, God’s instrument for 
preventing all weariness and fainting of mind. It 
is this truth upon which I would now insist. I 
mean to be as practical as possible, and so will begin 
with the lowest form of trial, and lead on in the way 
of a climax to the highest and greatest. 


I. THe Cross OF CHRIST REBUKES ALL WHO ARE 
DISCONTENTED ABOUT THEIR HOMES. 


Under this I of course include the different forms 
of social discontent,—discontent about food and 
raiment and lodging and society. Are you worried 
because you have not better food, better dress, a 


* “ Love's Labour Lost,” Act. v., Sc. 2. 
16 
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better habitation, a larger and higher circle of 
acquaintances? Have you seen better days, and are 
now discontented with your worse ones? Have 
you seen worse ones, but think the present should 
be very much better? Do you imagine you deserve 
better treatment from Providence,—as good at least 
as many you know, and who are better housed and 
clad and fed than you are? I fancy I am not over- 
stating or misinterpreting the grumbling of this 
heavy-laden age, that has undoubtedly more in its lap 
than any of its predecessors, and yet has no more, if 
as much, contentment in its heart. 

Now I have no desire to exaggerate Christian 
duty, or to maintain that the Gospel discourages that 
diligence which issues in advancement and success. 
The system which has among its precepts that men 
are to be “not slothful in business,” is not likely to 
be an obstacle to any man’s “getting on.” (Rom. 
xi. 11.) But if your heart is addicted to covetous — 
practices, if you resolve never to be content while 
you have a superior within the field of your vision, 
if you will be really thankful for nothing but the 
very best of everything, then I fear that your im- 
patient haste to be rich and happy is as contrary to 
the commands of God as to your real peace. In 
days like these, when so much energy is spent upon 
getting on for its own sake,—when every day brings 
its selfish scramble in the Church and world for the 
few extra coppers that may have been thrown in 
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our street,—when the multitude is living under the 
delusion that a man’s life consisteth in the abund- 
ance of the things that he possesseth,—when “ Who 
will be chiefest ?” not, “Who will be servant of all?” 
is the question each aspirant asks, and it is currently 
believed that “the devil takes the hindmost,’—it is 
surely well to be recalled by the Cross to the crime 
of that ambition in whose spirit we live !. 

I might remind you, brethren, that God has not 
engaged to keep any of us in a certain style, and if 
we fall at any time below it there can be no just 
reflection upon His providence. It is our sin that, 
“Tf we have not what we desire, God shall not have 
a good look from us; but presently we are sick of 
discontent, and ready to die out of a humour. If 
God will not give the people of Israel for their lusts, 
they bid Him take their lives; they must have 
quails to their manna.”* He has engaged to pro- 
vide us with manna; if quails come too, it is over- 
plus. “My God shall supply all you need according 
to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” (Phil. iv. 19.) 
Consequently we are in duty bound to be content 
with food and raiment, even if nothing else is given. 
(1 Tim. vi. 8.) 

But when we look upon the matter in the con- 
crete, and contrast Christ’s case with ours, we are 
surely rebuked for all this unreasonable discontent 
with our provision. He had not where to lay His 


* Watson, ut supra, pp. 48, 49. 
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head—the foxes and the birds were better off for 
homes than He. For our sakes He became poor, that 
we through His poverty might be rich. (2 Cor. viii. 
9.) And when we pass on to His Cross, we see Him 
“there in His most homeless howr, the most desolate of 
men. Shall we, then, dare to be discontented with — 
our lot, however humble it be, in view of the desola- 
tion of Christ’s Cross, which merely shows us what 
we deserve? Shall we refuse to recognize in the. 
smallest mercy what overpasses all our desert, when 
the Cross shows with its baleful light what that desert 
really is? Ah, is not the Cross the divinely-appointed 
instrument for kindling contentment in the poorest 
home ? for it is the exile from all tender humanities 
which our dear Substitute willingly endured. 

Brethren, shall we not all “contented sit down to 
the victual that He has provided,” when we see Him 
upon the Cross for us, outcast, homeless, fainting, 
and weary ? . 


II. THe Cross OF CHRIST REBUKES ALL WHO ARE, 
DISCONTENTED ABOUT THEIR SPHERE OF WORK. 


I think I am here touching no insignificant 
source of discontent. How many imagine they 
could do far better ina different sphere! They read 
history, and they fancy that if they had lived a few 
centuries sooner they would have been heroes too ; 
but cooped up in a little iron age like ours, where 
there is scarce elbow-room, they can do nothing 
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worthy of remembrance. They hear of the vaster 
sphere of others, and they are prone to indulge in 
envy, and to assure themselves that if they only had 
the opportunities of others, they would cut as good 
and great a figure as the best of them. Because they 
have not the five talents or the two in opportunity 
and influence: they are discontented with the one 
and roll it up in a napkin, and, as moodily as grave- 
diggers, they bury it in the earth. (Matt. xxv. 24.) 
Must we not all, brethren, plead guilty to more 
or less of this discontented feeling with the sphere 
of our labours? We do not think it worth our 
while to begin with so little. Like some foolish 
people in business, who would not begin in a small 
way on any account, who must make a dash-and 
impression if they are to start at all, we are in- 
clined to postpone our earnest efforts till some’ great 
opportunity presents itself. “But the truth is, great 
opportunities are the rarest things in life, and the 
man who has not learned to be faithful in the little 
opportunities is sure to bungle in the great; he only 
who is faithful in that which is little can be faith- 
ful in that which is much. (Luke xvi. 10.) You 
must serve an apprenticeship in the retail business 
of God’s great kingdom before you are promoted to 
superintend any great department. 
When, however, we consider Christ and His Cross 
_ we must feel thoroughly ashamed of our discontent. 
Had our blessed Lord acted in our spirit, would He 


a 
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ever have entered the world and laboured as He has 
done for its salvation? Would He not have objected - 
to such a birth as that in Bethlehem, to such a poor 
contracted life as that in Nazareth, to such a sphere 
as petty Palestine for His incomparable ministry, to 
such audiences and disciples as gathered round Him 
on the hill-sides ? Indeed, brethren, there is a curious 
narrowness and limitation about the ministry of 
Jesus which strikes us as surpassing strange; and ~ 
if He was content with opportunities like His, we 
puny mortals should certainly be content with ours ! 

Nay more, the Cross was apparently the very 
climax of this limitation. Was it not the driving 
of a mighty worker into a corner? Was it not the - 
cutting of the great worker off from all hope of 
further usefulness? Was it not the quenching of a 
kindly ight in deepest darkness? Was it not the 
caging of a great spirit in the iron bars of a miserable 
fate? And yet the blessed Jesus submitted to it all 
contentedly ; He was content to work among vast 
multitudes of poor, content to work when they — 
almost all deserted Him, content to work when His 
hands were nailed to the Cross, and His feet affixed 
to the tree, content with the tiniest sphere in which 
the great Father placed Him ! 

I know not, brethren, how any of us can complain 
of our opportunities under the shadow of Christ’s 
~ Cross. If His meat was to do the will of Him that 
sent Him, and to finish His work in Palestine, and 
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upon the Cross, our meat may well be to do that will 
in such an empire as that of Britain, and in the most 
contracted corner of it, if the Father wills ! - 


Ill. THrt Cross oF CHRIST REBUKES ALL WHO 
ARE DISCONTENTED WITH THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS 
GIVEN THEM IN THEIR WORK. 


If the insignificance of our sphere of labour is 
a fruitful source of discontent, as fruitful a source 
is the want of success that apparently attends us. 
We work, we pray, we wait, and yet success sadly 
lingers, and we conclude our work is vain. The | 
wail of the prophet arises deep down in our hearts, 
“T have laboured in vain, I have spent my strength 
for nought, and in vain.” (Isa. xlix. 4.) “Who hath 
believed our report, and to whom is the arm of 
_the Lord revealed?” (Isa. lin. 1.) We are ready to 
faint and become very weary in our well-doing. 
We wish that the bread cast upon the waters did 
not require so many days to fructify ; we wish that 
spiritual springs were shorter than they proved, and 
that some patch of harvest. might ripen under our 
hands ere we ourselves are laid under the sod. 

Now, in vindication of the divine procedure, it 
may be urged that there is a great tendency within 
us to rejoice in our success rather than in our God. 
Have we not a mercenary spirit in our holy work, 
and have greater joy in seeing the results of our 
work than in seeing Him who is the source and 
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fountain of all? We would like immediate pay in 
the shape of success for the poor work we do, and 
would give our God but scant credit. And if a few 
evil spirits are subject unto us, it gives us greater 
joy than that our names are written in heaven (Luke 
x. 20). “Now God does not wish to be served by 
mercenaries ; He conceals often from His children 
the fruit of their labours, in order that it may be for 
- Him they labour, and not for themselves; He con- 
ceals it from them in order that they may find in 
Him their recompense, and not in the result of their 
labour, nor in the exterior success which might for — 
them take the place of His approbation, nor even 
in the progress of a sanctified life, for its perfection 
without Him might become an idol,” * 

But when we turn for wise reasons from the 
state of matters which we mourn to our Redeemer’s 
Cross, we see there a contrast that may well rebuke 
all discontent. It has been well observed, “There 
never was a ministry less fruitful in apparent results 
than that of Jesus Christ.” What an expenditure . 
of labour, and, in His life, what a miserable return ! 
In labours so abundant, in ministration so sublime, 
in spirit so heavenly, and yet so little success has 
He reached that the disciples at last forsake Him, 
and He is left alone upon His Cross! .Did He not 
deserve a success such‘as.none of His followers did ? 


* “ Bersier’s Sermons,” tome ii., p. 367. 
+ Ibid., tome i, p. 28. 
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Why is Peter allowed more success in the single 
effort of Pentecost than the Master in all His years 
of toil? Why does Whitfield enjoy a greater Hane 
vest than Whitfield’s Lord and Master ? * 

And then is not the Cross the apparent expression 
of defeat? Must not the life that ends in a loneli- 
ness like this, a life that is cheered in its last hours 
by no hwman comforter, a life that has secured no 
more than a few scared women and timid disciples 
gathered in wonder around the Cross, must not such 
a life, I say, be deemed an apparent failure? Ah, is 
there one of us that has done any honest work for 
God, who has not received as much encouragement 
in the way of outward success as the Master after 
His incomparable labours? And if we have, surely 
it ill becomes us to obtrude our discontent upon 
Him, and to fret over the vanity of our labours! 

* It may be proper here to remark that the real success of Christ’s 
career is largely misapprehended in that suggestive work, to 
which reference has more than once been made in these discourses, 
‘* Hece Homo.”” The author assumes that the impression made upon 
the multitudes by, the great Miracle-worker before His death, an 
impression which we know passed away, is the phenomenon to be 
accounted for; whereas the phenomenon demanding explanation is 
that One who was to all appearances defeated in His crucifixion, 
should yet prove the real sovereign of the ages. To account for 
this without recognizing the Cross as the cardinal, essential element 
in the history, is quite impossible. “Temperance in the use of 
supernatural power ” is quite too ethereal an element to have made 
such impressions-as Christianity has done ; in fact, the very novelty 
of this author’s solution condemns it as utterly inadequate ; and we 


are left with the atoning death as the only element that eould 
‘conquer the world as it has been and is being conquered. 
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Besides, when we consider the vast results that 
have attended our Lord’s life and death since He 
passed in to God, we must surely be encouraged to 
hope that appearances again belie the truth, and 
that more result is waiting on our work than any 
of which we have yet dreamed! Let us believe 
that no single-minded effort for the glory of God 
and the good of men will want its reward. 


IV. THE Cross oF CHRIST REBUKES ALL WHO ARE 
DISCONTENTED BECAUSE OF PROTRACTED TRIAL. 


We now pass to the passive side of human life, 
having dealt with the active; and here it will be 
admitted by all that protracted trial, whether in 
the form of suffering, sickness, or sorrow, is a fruit- 
ful source of discontent. To suffer wrongfully, to 
experience pain in the different members of the 
body for long periods, to have to mourn over be- 
reavements, or those life-sorrows that are worse than 
bereavements, is calculated to produce deep discon- 
. tent in the heart. And God does not call us to any 
stoicism in the matter of our pains and sorrows. 
Pain is still a very real thing, and sorrow a very 
deep thing, after the Gospel has given the Gilead 
balm. | | 

How, then, does: the apostle deal with the case ? 
He does not lay the flattering unction to the soul 
of these Hebrew Christians that they shall escape — 
persecution, escape affliction, escape sorrow. No, 
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he on the other hand surrounds them with a cloud 
of witnesses who have been famous by reason of 
their patient faith under the myriad forms of trial ; 
and he asks them to welcome “the dark livery of 
woe” as meanwhile the clothing of God’s children. 
Not messageless do the dark angels: come their 
mission is to help us to an inheritance in God’s 
holiness; their aim is to make us divine men and 
women in suffering like our patient Saviour. Con- 
sequently the thought of the grand characters which 
have in other times been forged upon the anvil of 
trial should reconcile the saints still suffering to the 
fiery heat and skilful blows that will forge us into 
forcible and faithful characters too ! 

This, however, is not all. We have a still better 
consideration presented to us. The apostle comes 
with the exhortation, . 

‘‘ Weigh thy grief with the Cross 
Of Christ, and see which is heavier.” 
He weighs our Lord’s sufferings against those of the 
saints, and shows that no sane soul should be faint 
or weary under the shadow of His Cross. 

Now in estimating the protracted trial of the life 
of Jesus which reached its climax in the Cross, let 
us at once admit that He had not the bodily pain 
and anguish that come often upon His people. 
Regulating His life by a perfect temperance, He 
seems always to have been healthy and fit for work. 
Not until He reaches the Cross, therefore, does He 
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participate in great bodily agony. But there are 
mental trials which are far worse than bodily ones, 
and among these perhaps the very greatest is to be 
misunderstood. The continued contradiction of 
others because they do not appreciate our purposes 
is about the heaviest trial man has to bear. Well, 
in the case of Christ, “the contradiction of sinners 
against Himself” was a lifelong experience; from | 
the cradle to the Cross He was misunderstood ; the 
children in Nazareth did not appreciate, we may be 
certain, “the Holy Child ;”” His own brethren were 
sceptical of His claims; the Scribes and Pharisees 
could not appreciate the spiritual dignity of His — 
ministry ; the common people, that one day could 
ery “ Hosanna,’ in hope of a world kingdom, could 
the next ery “Away with Him,” because he con- 
tinues as a mere teacher and seeks only a kingdom 
of truth His disciples and His mother even did not 
appreciate Him, and their hopes died out in dark- 
ness, as His life terminated on the Cross. In fact 
no man since the first day endured such protracted 
trial through the misunderstanding of His fellows. 
And when we contemplate the climax of the 
Cross, the physical agony and pain, the deeper 
mental agony through the continued misunder- 
standing, the want in consequence of all human 
sympathy worthy of the name, the isolation for a — 
season from the comforts of the Father’s face, we 
can understand His adoption of such words, “ Be- 
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hold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith the 
Lord hath afflicted me in the day of His fierce 
anger.” (Lam. i. 12.) “I have trodden the wine- 
press alone; and of the people there was none 
with me.” (Isa. lxili. 3.) Amid the Alps one hears 
sometimes thunder-claps that seem the embodiment 
of all the thunder-peals one ever hears in other 
lands ; and so in this crucifixion of Christ we have 
a concentration and embodiment of trial that throws 
into the veriest insignificance all the trial that 
visits the saints. While we may all say, “There 
hath nothing happened unto us but that which 
is common to men,” Christ may well say, “Was 
ever grief like mine ? ”’ * . 

Where, then, is the tried heart that may not. find 
contentment at the Cross? “Ye have not ‘yet 
resisted unto blood, striving against sin,” as your 
Master had to do. Ye have not had to enter any 
such divine desolation as His. . Although deserving 
all He bore, we have got infinitely less. The Cross 
of this sinless"yet submissive Substitute rebukes all 
discontent; therefore, because of trial, I care not 
how protracted it has been, or how severe ! 


V. THE Cross OF CHRIST REBUKES ALL WHO ARE 
DISCONTENTED BECAUSE OF APPROACHING DEATH. 


Though the subject of the fear of death has 
* of. George Herbert’s poem, ‘‘ The Sacrifice.” 


Z 
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already been discussed in connection with the Cross, 
it is needful to refer to a discontent in prospect of | 
death which is found with those who make large pro- 
fessions about their Christianity, but are strangely 
opposed to all comfortable views being entertained 
about the last messenger. Of a very different type 
from the martyrs of the faith, they are ready to 
Say, aS one is reported to have said, that “he was 
afraid the Lord was taking him to Himself.” - They 
reflect, as it has been remarked, “the usual tone 
even among religious people when they are brought 
face to face with the paradise they are so desperately 
afraid of going to.” * 

Discontent in prospect of death is reasonable with 
an unbeliever. We can understand his unwilling- 
ness to face the king of terrors, because death has 
all his terrors with him then. It is reasonable for 
a self-centred soul to exclaim,— 


“¢ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
Tn thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence around about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling ! ’tis too horible ! 
The weariest and most loathéd worldly life, 

* “ Tetters and other Writings of Edward Denison, M.P.,’’ pp. 
11, 12. 
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That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is-a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” * 


But it does seem most unreasonable for those who 
believe death to be “the gate of life” to cherish 
discontent because of its coming. Must not the 
hold which the comforts of the present life have 
upon us be great when we shrink moodily from the 
portal of immortality? Are we as near to God as 
we care to be? Is it painful to be asked to go up 
higher ? : 

But when from such considerations we turn 
towards the Cross, and behold the undying God 
clothed in the garment of mortality and meeting 
death with all his terrors in a calm submissive 
spirit, is not our discontent effectually rebuked ? 
If through meeting death for us our Lord took 
away its sting, transformed him from an angel of 
darkness into an angel of light, the Father’s trusty 
servant to summon children home, then surely no 
other spirit than that of welcome becomes believers — 
in prospect of his visit. 

“Then let us, baring our hearts and kneeling, 


Sing, while we wait this Angel’s sword,— 
‘Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.’ ” + 


* “Measure for Measure,”’ Act. iii. Sc. 1. 
+ Procter’s ‘‘ Legends and Lyrics.” 
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SERMON XVIL 


Dhe Cross the Snstrument of Sanctification. 


‘‘ For their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also may be sancti- 
fied through the truth.”— John xvii. 19. ; 


WE noticed on last occasion the disposition that 
we have all by nature to be content with spiritual 
and discontent with temporal attainment; and we 
appreciated, I trust, how the Cross of Christ is fitted 
to transmute our discontent with our lot into a 
divine contentment. We are now to see how the 
Cross secures that progress which is in one view a 
wholesome discontent with our spiritual condition, 
and which we usually call sanctification. 

If you study the passage out of which this text 
is taken, you will find that Christ is therein inter- 
ceding for His disciples. He has so influenced their 
minds and life that He can say, “They are not of 
the world, even as I am not of the world.” They 
have in fact become part of a higher system of 
things, and are no longer to be looked upon as part 
of that world or order (kécpos), to which common 
men belong. Hence it is possible for Christ to send 
them-into the world in some such way as He was 
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sent by the Father; from “the heavenly places ” of 
a spiritual life they can be sent down into a world 
of sin, to devote themselves to its salvation, just 
as Jesus came down at the Father’s bidding from 
heaven to earth to save the world. And this mis- 
sion of the disciples is indicated in verse 18. “As 
thou hast sent me into the world, even so have I 
also sent them into the world.” 

But, then, in coming into the world Christ was 
“sanctified” through the Father's word, that is to 
say, He was “set apart,’ “consecrated,” “devoted 
to a certain service,’ for the word here translated 
“sanctify” (aryidfw) is different in meaning from that 
(cabapifw) signifiying “to purify.” He did not need 
purification, since He had no defilement, but He 
needed dedication to the work of saving the world, 
and this He got through the word of the Father. 
He came among men with the vow of the Eternal 
Father upon Him; He came in a spirit of devotion | 
to the Father’s will to do all that was needed, and 
to die to save lost sinners. What, consequently, He 
demands for the disciples in verse 17 is that the 
Father would “sanctify them through His truth (and 
His word is truth) ;” in other words, that the Father 
would “set them apart,’ would “consecrate them ” 
for this mighty business which Christ would commit 
to their hands; would so apply His word to their 
hearts and consciences as to send them forth from 
the heights of consecration into the lost world, for 
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whose salvation they are to toil. And following up 
this petition, our Lord says in this text, “For their - 
sakes I sanctify myself, that they also may be 
sanctified through the truth.” I realize in my soul 
a dedication to the work of their salvation; all my 
nature is consecrated to this ; in fact to-morrow’s sun 
shall see me dedicated to death for their sakes; and 
all this is that they also may be dedicated or conse- 
crated to the great work of having others saved. 
Now I wish to observe, in passing, that this dedi- 
cation to the Father’s service is what we must 
realize in order to inward purity and progress. It 
is ‘manifest that the more we feel we are not our 
own, but God’s, and that we should place our all at 
His service, the purer and holier we become. Nay, 
this is the very essence of holiness, instinctive dedi: 
cation to the will of the Highest, the felt consecra- 
tion to the designs of God.* In desiring, therefore, 
this dedication of the disciples, Jesus was really 
desiring and securing their holiness, their sanctifica- 
tion in its inward and ordinary sense.. Or, to use 
the accurate language of another, “Jesus, in saying, 
‘Sanctify them, demands for them a will entirely 
disposed to accomplish the mission which will be 
confided to them in reference to the world. It is 
necessary that all their powers, all their talents, all 
their life should be consecrated to this great task, 
the salvation of the world; a matter which implies 


* of. “Scientific Bases of Faith,” by J. J. Murphy, p. 187. 
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the renunciation of all personal satisfaction, however 
legitimate it might be, the absence of all interested 
calculation, of all selfish pursuit.” * 

Consequently, the passage before us affirms that 
Christ sanctified Himself, that is, dedicated Himself 
even unto death for the discipies’ sakes, that they 
might feel a kindred consecration; and since the 
erucifixion happened the day after the prayer was 
uttered, we are distinctly taught that through the 
Cross, aS an instrument, the sanctification of the 
saints is secured.t How the Cross secures this is 
our interesting inquiry now. 


I. CHRIST’S CROSS GIVES HONESTY TO ALL THE 
DIVINE CALLS TO A CONSECRATED LIFE. 


When we regard the Divine Word in its entirety, 
is it not a continuous call to a consecrated life ? 
What was the Hdenic dispensation but an injunc- 
tion upon man in his most fortunate circumstances 
to feel dedicated to his God? What was the call of 
Noah and his preaching, but God’s address to man to 
live, not for self, but for Him? What was the call 
of Abraham but a call to the pilgrimage in which a 
consecrated life must consist? What was Judaism, 
with its sacrifices and appointments, but a call to a 


* “Godet on John,” tome ii., p. 556. 

+ of. “ Foundations of our Faith,’ p. 141; “ Aids to Faith,” p. 
330 ; ‘“ Alleine’s Works,” p. 89; Monsell’s “Religion of Redemp- 
tion,” p. 83; in all of which this interpretation of the passage in 
affirmed. 
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consecrated life, whether in wilderness or promised 
land? And when from the Old Testament we 
pass to the New, is it not from first to last like a 
loud trumpet-call to a consecrated, self-forgetful 
life ? : 

There was one of the offerings under the old dis- 
pensation meant to symbolize this consecrated life. 
Morning and: evening, on the week-day as well as 
the Sabbath, did the appointed priests present the 
burnt-sacrifice to God. After killing the animal 
and disposing of its blood as God ordained, the 
priests laid it in its entirety upon the altar, that it 
might be consumed in the sacred fire. ‘Every part, 
duly cleansed with water, was on the altar dedi- 
cated to God, and ascended heavenward through 
the agency of the fire as a pure and acceptable sacri- 
fice. Now not only is this fitted to illustrate the 
perfect and complete consecration of Jesus to the 
service and will of His Father, but it exhibits the 
ideal at which we are to be always aiming, when 
. every member and faculty of body and soul shall be 
surrendered to the service of the. Highest, and life 
in all its elements shall be sublimated through the 
Spirit into a heavenward oblation. “I beseech you, 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God, which is your reasonable service.” 
“Ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a 
price; therefore, glorify God in your body, and in 
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your spirit, which are God’s.”’ (Rom. xii. 1; 1 Cor. 
VE 19.20.) 

Oh, brethren, if we weigh well the Word, we shall 
conclude that its one great burden, the burden of 
prophet, of psalmist, of legislator, of evangelist, of 
apostle, is, “Be ye holy, for I am holy.” The one 
voice that cries in the wilderness, since sin made a 
wilderness of the world, is, “Repent and believe the 
Gospel,” and through it reach a higher life. From 


_ Eden to its counterpart in the paradise to come 


there is the one message unto man, “Live a life con- 
secrated to God, and not to self’”’ “Be ye perfect, 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

Yet had no life been spent on earth by the Son of 
God, had no consecration been manifested in such 
circumstances as the crucifixion, the teaching would 
have been no higher in spirit than the common “Do 
as I say,” as distinguished from the rarer, “ Do as I 
do.” In other words, in the Cross pre-eminently, but 
also in the life of Christ, God has been teaching us 
sanctification by example as well as by precept. In 
the light of the Cross we discern a sincerity and 
honesty in all the calls of Scripture to a consecrated 
life. God is not demanding from us more than He 
has undertaken Himself in the person of His Son. 

And may this not account fr the exceptional 
success which has attended the Lord’s appeals since 
He was elevated upon His Cross? Doubtless that 
Cross was raised in “the fulness of time,” yet before 
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it the demands of God, made with fiery earnestness 
by prophet and psalmist, fell comparatively fruitless 
upon human ears. Men “could not endure that 
which was commanded ;” the ideal of consecration 
was far above man’s ordinary grasp ; the glory of the 
Lord was too ethereal and impalpable to take any 
large hold upon the human mind. But the advent 
of Christ brought the divine ideal into sensible and 
palpable form ; before the eyes of men there lived 
One entirely and perfectly consecrated ; One who 
embodied what had been only an ideal from the 
first ; One who carried into every nook and cranny 
of existence the transparency of a devoted Spirit ; 
One who carried up the consecration till 1t pinioned 
Him upon the Cross. And since that hour the 
world has had a divine example as well as a divine 
precept ; devotion unto God then passed out of con- 
formity to command into imitation of a Life; what 
God would have us do is now understood by what 
God in Christ has done; and the world has yielded 
to the force of the divine example millions that 
would never have yielded to the bare force of the 
precept ! 

We follow a great consecrated Leader, we do 
not merely respond to a divine Voice. We are 
‘imitative followers, not mere obedient slaves. We 
are ruled by a loving, perfect Life, not by a hard 
and irksome law. The Word has become a mighty 
moral power, because the great Speaker has shown 
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that He asks no more of us than He has Himself 
been rendering. It is His own consecration in life 
and in death which gives His call for consecration 
its incalculable power ! 


II. CHRIST'S CROSS DELIVERS THE SOUL FROM 
THE DEFILING SENSE OF UNPARDONED SIN. 


If we have felt how the Cross intensifies the 
appeals of the Word for a consecrated life, and how 
genuine the whole exhortation is, we are in a posi- 
tion to notice how the Cross prepares the soul for 
its consecration. For it will be admitted, I doubt 
not, that a sense of sin unpardoned prevents the 
soul from realizing aright its entire consecration. 
And this is an experience of the soul as long as 
life lasts. It is not the unbeliever only who is 
hindered by sin, but the believer also; and in 
_ order to the consecration being felt, the sin must be 

removed. 5 

And here let us observe the many-sidedness of 
the Cross. Itis an instrument for expelling a sense 
of sin as well as for inducing a sense of consecration. 
It removes the hindrances as well as confers the 
devotion. We are ready to say, when the ideal 
of devotedness 18 presented in Christ, “Oh that I 
had the privilege of beginning afresh, as if my past 
had never been! then assuredly would I consecrate 
the full bloom of my powers unto my God ; but with 
such a past behind me and such a heart within me, 
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it 1s useless to attempt to realize entire consecration 
to Him !” 

Now it is just this difficulty that the Cross meets 
and removes. If the Word, as we have seen, is full 
_ of exhortation to a holy, consecrated life, it is also 
full of forgiving mercy, and the Father does not 
look for the grapes of love from the thorns of slavish 
fear, nor the figs of faithfulness from the brambles 
of despair. . He has made provision for man’s pardon 
before-calling for his love. Is not this the lesson of 
the entire Word? As soon as sin manifested itself 
in the world, God first gave the hope of victory over 
it through a divine promise (Gen. ili. 15), and then 
called for renewed confidence and its consequent 
consecration. Sacrifice again taught the same lesson: 
first there was remission of sins through the blood- 
shedding, then entire consecration was indicated 
by the burning on the altar. And when the simple 
ritual of patriarchal times, which consisted of the 
burnt-offering, became developed under the peaks 
of Sinai, the sin-offering preceded the burnt-offering 
on the day of atonement, as ifthe blood-shedding 
of the burnt-offering were insufficient to impress 
the forgiveness of God upon the worshippers, and 
a separate offering must be set apart for it, that 
under reiterated exhibitions of forgiving mercy man 
might be prepared for the consecration indicated in 
the burnt-offering. 

Christ also brought out the same truth in His 
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discourses. Notably is it brought out in that inte- 
resting interview between the pardoned prostitute 
and Jesus in the house of Simon the Pharisee. Into 
the hostile house has the poor woman pushed im- 
pulsively to lavish her love upon Him who had 
been to her a true “Prince of Peace.”| So con- 
secrated is she to His service and His glory, that, 
despite the contempt of the company, she stands 
weeping over and thereby washing the beautiful 
feet. of Jesus; and then she undoes her glorious 
head of hair and consecrates it as a towel to His 
service ; and then she fondles those feet and kisses 
them with affection unutterable, and at last anoints 
them with ointment. And how does Christ explain 
and defend her conduct? Why, He in a parable 
represents Himself as the creditor both of Simon and 
the woman; but one of His debtors feels she has 
been forgiven five hundred pence, while the other 
fancies he has been forgiven no more than fifty; 
consequently the woman entertains entire conse- 
cration of spirit, her love is a spring-tide, while 
Simon thinks that cold and scanty courtesy is all 
that the Master deserves. (Luke vii. 36—50.) But 
in both cases the forgiveness is represented as pre- 
- ceding the love, whatever the measure of that love 
may be! 

Well, brethren, all this has its reality and fulfil- 
ment upon the Cross. There have you the blood 
shed for the remission of your sins as well as the 
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ideal of consecration unto death. There have you 
the sin-offering with its promise as well as the 
burnt-offering with its precept. There have you 
pardon purchased as well as consecration exempli- 
fied and enforced. .In view of the Cross we may 
turn our back upon our past, and face a fresh future 
as if there lay no sin behind us. In view of the 
Cross we can forget the things behind, and reach 
forth to the better things before. In view of the 
Cross we can bid farewell to “vain regret,” and fill our 
hearts with invigorating hope. Instead of quarrel- 

ing about a past which no effort of ours can redeem, 
- the Cross enables us to feel that it is now in God’s 
holy keeping, that its sins have been remitted 
through Christ’s blood, and that what remains for us 
is to struggle after that entire consecration for which 
the Cross also calls. Then shall we walk in the light 
as He is in the light, and have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ His Son shall 
cleanse us from all sin. (1 Johni.7.) Then shall we 
be enabled to run with patience the race that is set 
before us, casting aside every weight and the sin 
that doth so easily beset us, and looking unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, and to 
His endurance of the Cross. (Heb. xii. 1—3.) Then 
shall we be able to feel that nothing but our own 
incapacity to take in God’s mercy need keep us 
from realizing an entire consecration, in body, soul, 
and spirit, to the service and honour of God ! 
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III. CHrist’s CROSS DISCOVERS TO THE SOUL 
THE UNSELFISHNESS OF SANCTIFICATION, SINCE IT 
IS IN ORDER TO THE SANCTIFICATION OF OTHERS. 


It is exceedingly important in days of “self-help ” 
and culture like ours to notice in the ideal given 
us upon the Cross its grand unselfishness. It is 
quite possible for men to imagine that their business 
in life is to secure the perfection of their spirits, and 
to set about all means of self-improvement vigor- 
ously without regard to the world’s wants at all. 
Under this notion men and women have immured 
themselves in religious houses, and allowed the 
world to go to the devil if it pleased; ay, and in 
quite other spheres have some of our kind devoted 
themselves to all manner of accomplishments, to 
science and art and literature, and the myriad 
modes of culture, under the notion that all was 
needful and proper for the perfecting of a single 
spirit. All this isolation the Cross discountenances, 
and it demonstrates that no man should, as in fact 
no man can, live unto himself ; that he is bound to 
consider the sanctification of others in his own! 

But when we discern our duty in sanctifying 
ourselves for others’ sakes, it is needful to ouard 
against misleading notions. We do not mean of 
course that our consecration even unto death could 
take away sin, as the consecration of Christ unto 
death has done. No martyr has ever imagined that 
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his blood can take away a brother’s sin, as Christ’s 
does. Our consecration, in other words, can have 
no redemptwe power.* | 

Nor, again, do we imagine that our sanctification 
can stand instead of our brother's. Supererogation 
is a delusion which has no rational or scriptural 
basis. Our idea of holiness must be low indeed if 
we fancy we can be so consecrated to God as to be 
able to spare some of it to hide a brother’s defici- 
encies. Besides, it is no kindness to a brother to 
purchase for him, were it even possible, the right to 
indulgence in sin. The idea in indulgences, the 
idea of .a double morality, as belonging to God’s 
kingdom,—a morality for the masses, and a more 
perfect morality for the priest and parson, the monk 
and nun,—is about as great a crime against human 
thought as theological shuffling could well commit. 
The Cross cries “out upon it,” for it shows conse- 
cration in order to the sanctification of others, con- 
secration, not that they may sin with impunity, but 
that they may be pardoned for past sin, and may 
begin a consecrated existence too. Hence, brethren, 
in the clear light of the Cross we reject the notion 
of a higher standard of. morality for one set of 
Christians than for another,—what would ill become 
a minister, what you would not care to see him 
engaged in, as ill becomes you ! 

But guarding against these errors, the question 


* cf. Bersier’s noble Sermon, vol. i., pp. 2839—267. 
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comes, How shall we best consult the sanctification 
of others in the consecration of ourselves ? Let me 
remark, then, that we must’ all make up our minds 
to live a real, as distinct from an official life. For 
it is quite possible to keep our influence upon others 
so much in view as to become thoroughly artificial. 
It is possible to work and to attend services and 
to pray in the hope of being seen of men, and of 
influencing thereby others. It is possible to contri- 
bute to God’s cause as a stimulus and encourage- 
ment to others, and to go through your duties as 
a Church member with the laudable purpose of 
influencing others. And yet your ofticialism may 
eat all reality out of your life, and an ostentation of 
sanctity take the place of sanctity itself. 

Now in this bustling age there is, if I mistake 
not, a great danger of the reality of sanctification 
being lost in anxiety to influence others at all 
points. Christian life has become an anxious, bust- 
ling, fussy thing,—a regular Martha with her trouble 
about many things, an impatient spirit that must 
evermore be out of doors and on the wing,—instead 
of being a deep, contented reality, a Mary at the 
feet of Jesus, a bird that loves the duties of its 
nest as much as the broad liberty of heaven! . 
Hence, brethren, we must guard against officialism, 
for if we do not, it will rob us of reality. | 

And in this effort take all the help afforded by 
the Master’s Cross. The crucifixion in one aspect 
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was the greatest official act that the universe has 
witnessed. In it the great Representative dedi- 
cated Himself to death in the interests of His 
brethren. And yet in another aspect there was 
the absence of all officialism, and the air of a great 
reality. In other words, Christ was not on the 
Cross a dramatist, as indeed some popular concep- 
tions of the atonement would make Him, but a 
true and, meek soul dealing with Father, with 
mother, with friends, with foes, according as a 
genuine heart in such tremendous circumstances 
would., In fact, so little officialism appears that 
not one in the mighty crowd realizes the official 
significance of it, while all are impressed with its 
reality. 

Therefore the Cross cries, “Be genuine, even in 
the acts of life that are vicarious; the official signi- 
ficance and power rest on the reality.” And indeed, 
brethren, we have our real influence upon our 
fellows when we are thinking least about influ- 
encing them. Involuntary, unconscious influence is 
what moulds the world. It is what we are in 
quiet, unguarded moments, not what we wish to. 
appear, that weighs with men. This is not realized, 
but it is truth. Direct, voluntary effort for the 
salvation of the world is good; but there is more, 
after all, effected by the “out-of-season” life and 
habit of the so-called saints. 

Nature gives us ample illustration of this. You 
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may think that much is being accomplished when 
a storm bursts upon the world, when the lightning 
flashes and the thunder roars, and “the great pines 
groan aghast;” but when it is over, all Nature 
settles down again, with a few broken branches 
and scattered chimney-pots to attest for a few 
hours the violence of the storm. But when in the 
winter-time the beautiful snow begins to fall in the 
silence, flake by flake out of God’s pure heaven, and 
fills up the little valleys, and reduces. all to a spot- 
less equality, and stops the work in the fields, and 
the locomotive on the line, and insists on man’s 
bustle and business being hushed before the great 
Supreme, you have fit illustration of what a silent 
force in Nature can regularly accomplish. And 
believe me, brethren, it is not nearly so much by 
stormy efforts, by thunder and lightning and sensa- 
tion, as by the gentle fall of snow-white influences, 
that you will succeed in directing the bustling 
world’s attention to the God whom you are anxious 
all should honour ! 
Hence it is that in the light of our Lord’s Cross 
we read the lesson of real sanctification. There 
does the most real, most quiet, most contented man 
whom the world has ever seen pass through the 
great ordeal of consecration unto death. Real all 
through, merely official never, He is now sanctify- 
ing Himself that His disciples may be sanctified 
through the truth. And yet so unostentatiously is 
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He doing it, that they suspect not the unselfish 
character of the struggle, but fancy He is passing 
bravely through a struggle all His own. But the 
ages have felt a new instrument ever since that 
hour, and consecration in deep reality has entered 
many a heart through the instrumentality of the 
Cross. It was an hour of pain, it was an hour of 
passive submission, it was an hour of quiet obedi- 
ence unto:-death ; and yet it has proved the hour of 
grandest, of noblest influence in the history of the 
world. 

And, therefore, be real, brethren, in every exer- 
cise and feeling and submission of the heart. That 
honest hour spent in Scripture study and in prayer 
will send you forth radiant in spirit to exer- 
cise unconscious and incalculable influences upon 
all with whom you have to do. That hour of agony 
when you are suffering amid sanctifying fires will 
send you forth with chains of guilty habit and un-— 
happy thought melted away, and the heir of a larger 
liberty. That hour of direct effort, when you act out 
the single impulse of a loving, chastened heart, will 
prove an hour of influence unbounded and immortal. — 
Touching the life of others in so many times and 
places, you will seek the preparation for those op- 
portunities in a conscious effort after God in the 
quiet moments of life; and thus under the enno- 
bling influence of Christ’s Cross shall you find your- 


selves becoming more and more consecrated to the 
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service of your Lord, and to the sanctification of the 
brethren ; and your path shall prove an upward one 
towards more and more complete consecration, till 
at length your feet shall stand within the gates of 
the holy city, into which nothing that defileth can 
enter! Amen. 7 
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SERMON XVIII. 


Obhe Cross the Instrument of Christian Sevl, 


“Who gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good. 
works.” —Titus ii. 14. 


WE saw on last occasion how the Cross secures 
sanctification, at once purging our consciences of 
defilement and setting before us the disinterested 
hope of helping others towards their sanctification 
through the careful cultivation of our own. And 
now we are to study the outcome of the consecrated 
spirit in a zeal for good works,—an outcome which 
is secured also by the Cross. 

The text states unmistakeably the purposes of the 
crucifixion. It tells us that Christ gave Himself for 
us, undoubtedly, upon the Cross : first, that He might 
redeem, or ransom us from all iniquity ; secondly, 
that He might secure a purified and peculiar people ; 
and, thirdly, that they might be zealous of good 
works. It is to the third of these purposes that we 
are now to address ourselves, in the hope that in 
once more contemplating Christ crucified we may 
receive an undying stimulus to good works. 
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I. THe Cross oF CHRIST BASES GOOD WORKS 
UPON THE GRACE OF GRATITUDE. 


It is admittedly most important to have a good 

foundation for any structure, but especially for such 
a structure as that of good works. If the founda- 
tion be sandy, the edifice will certainly fall before 
the storms of temptation ; if the foundation be upon 
a rock, the structure will endure even the shock of 
worlds. 

Now there are only two possible foundations for 
good works, prudence and gratitude. It has indeed 
been imagined that there is a higher service than 
either possible to man; that “a more disenterested 
love may spring from the contemplation of what 
God is in Himself than from the recollection of 
what He has done for us.’* But this overlooks 
the fact that God is known by what He has done, 
and we cannot anticypate His goodness and love. 
It is an anachronism, consequently, to insinuate the 
possibility of serving Him because of His absolute 
perfections, when those perfections are revealed to 
us in ways that should secure our gratitude. 

Of the two sources of duty, of the two foundations 
of good works, prudence and gratitude, a little con- 
sideration is sufficient to show that gratitude is the 
stronger and the worthier. “If we are to compare, 
as a source of duty, the grateful with the merely 


* Martineau’s “Studies of Christianity,” p. 109. 
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prudential temper, rather may we trust the first, 
as not the worthier only, but the stronger too; and 
till we obtain emancipation from the latter—forget 
the computations of hope and fear, and precipitate 
ourselves for better or for worse on some object of 
divine love and trust,—our nature will be puny and 
weak, our wills will turn in sickness from their 
duty, and our affections shrink in aversion from 
their heaven.”* Yes, brethren, there may be much 
done through prudence. Money may be extorted 
through fear of judgment to come ; irksome penances 
may be performed in the hope that men may be 
accepted on account of them at last; licentiousness 
and all excess may be avoided for fear of their 
effects; much that seems fair and good may be 
gone through in a prudent spirit; and yet there is 
nothing more certain than that this is a selfish, a 
vacillating, an unreliable temper upon which to 
build a good life. | 

I might indeed pause to show that this sel- 
fishly prudent spirit can produce nothing worthy 
of the name of “good works,” for selfishness eats 
the very heart out of goodness; but I shall content 
myself with dwelling upon the superior power of 
oratitude as a basis for good works. You can — 
easily understand that the soul that has been led to 
realize his obligation to another, and do him service 
in grateful recognition, is in a higher condition than 


Martineau, ut supra. 
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he who serves in the hope of recompense. Impelled 
by a sense of obligation, contemplating with wonder 
the goodness shown us by our fellow, we devote 
ourselves heartily and disinterestedly to his service. 
Now it is upon this grace of gratitude that good 
works are built. The order in the Gospel is. grace 
bringing salvation through the Cross, acceptance of 
that salvation by faith, and a life of zealous service 
through gratitude. “Grace, faith, good works,” 
these three words epitomize the Gospel. Hence, as 
Monod once said, good works become practicable 
through grace. Upon grace must they be built.* 
Well, then, I ask you, is not this what Christ's 
Cross secures? In view of the Cross, where is the 
sinner that is not called to gratitude? To think 
that the Eternal Son of God through loyal love to 
us gave Himself up to death, even the death of the 
Cross, is surely the mightiest motive to gratitude 
that can be conceived. Do not all other obligations 
under which our fellow-men have laid us dwindle 
into the most. utter insignificance before the obliga- 
tion of the Cross? No friend, however affectionate 
and true, can lay us under anything like the obliga- 
tions of Jesus. He has done more for us than all 
the world has done or could do. And I care not 
how insensible you have become to your duty, oh, 
if you only honestly contemplate the Saviour as He 
dies for you, you will discover in the contemplated 


* Monod’s “Doctrine Chretienne,” p. 129. 
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Cross a motive power that will, by the Spirit’s 
blessing, rouse you into burning, because grateful, — 
zeal. With streaming eye, on account of. sin and . 
short-coming, you will at once say, “One love de- 
serves another,” such self-sacrificing love deserves 
a similar return, and I must labour for such a 
Saviours sake! 

And here let me add that cbatitnide should bear 
more fruit than fear. It is sometimes pleaded that 
Protestantism, through refraining from the motives 
of fear urged by the Church of Rome, cannot be 
expected to contribute so largely and sustain so 
efficiently her Church organizations. But surely 
this is a libel upon grace, and an unjust compliment 
to prudence and fear. If gratitude be genuine, it 
should be more than a match for prudence. The 
love of the Cross is a power of liberality and of zeal, 
such as no amount of anathema can possibly pro- 
duce. What is wanting is not a new motive, but a 
better notion of the old; what is wanting is more. 
gratitude in the heart, and then there shall be more 
power and zeal in the life. 


IL Tue Cross of CHRIST DETERMINES THE 
MEASURE OF OUR CHRISTIAN ZEAL. 


If we have comprehended the basis of our good 
works, we are in a position to consider the measure 
of our zeal in them. It is a bad thing to run into un- 
reasonable extremes, and exhibit a zeal not accord- 
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ing to knowledge. Is there, then, any measure of 
Christian zeal, any standard that we are to keep 
before us, to regulate our conduct in the good 
cause ? ei 

At the risk of repeating a truth already insisted 
upon, I ask your attention, brethren, to the Cross as 
the measure of our zeal. Our Master was so zealous 
in the Father’s service, that it was said of Him, The 
zeal of His Father’s house had eaten Him up. (John 
i. 17.) So zealous was He that He, risked His life - 
in finishing the work that had been given Him to 
do. So zealous was He, that He “endured the Cross, 
despising the shame.” There was no timidity about 
Him, no cool calculation of consequences, but obe- 
dience to the mighty passion that consumed Him, 
a passion for His Father's honour, a passion for lost 
men’s salvation! Martyrdom upon Calvary was the 
measure of Christ’s zeal. 

And let us learn at the Cross that martyrdom must 
also be the measure of our zeal. We must be pre- 
pared to push our Master’s cause even though death 
meets us In the path of zeal. The courage of His 
Cross is fitted to provoke the zeal of very many, and 
to awaken the courage of a martyr within us. Our 
love is a low one indeed, cool and calculating, that 
refuses the sacrifice of life for the dear Lord’s sake. 

History tells us of enthusiasm for a person often 
leading men to brave death in the hero’s cause. A 
Napoleon could lead forth huge armies to battle 
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against great combinations,—to battle against winter’s 
wildest storms, and to die by the battalion on battle- 
fields or amid the snow. And if he could command 
martyrs in the cause of his ambition, if he could 
write his haughty and selfish name upon the hearts 
of his countrymen, and lead them forth to die in | 
his cause, shall not Christ, the great unselfish, self- 
sacrificing Saviour, the Captain who took the place 
of honour in the forlorn hope, the Leader who carried 
the flag which, “like that of Sigurd, while it has 
ensured triumph to those who followed it, has 
brought destruction to him who carried it;”* shall 
not He, I say, secure a band abounding in zeal suffi- 
cient for all obedience even up to death? Yes, it is © 
the zeal of self-sacrifice, the zeal of the martyrs that 
we need ; this is what the Cross claims, and all who 
understand it in the spirit will yield! 


Ill. THe Cross oF CHRIST DETERMINES THE 
METHOD OF OUR CHRISTIAN ZEAL. 


If the Cross bases zeal upon gratitude, and 
determines martyrdom as its measure, it also affords 
such practical suggestions about method as are in- 
dispensable in such a matter. “Its very silence, 
and its patience,’ like Rosalind’s, “speak to the 
people.” + A most marvellous Cross, surely, that 
entwines around it the ivy of highest speculation 


* “Colloquia Crucis,” p. 98. 
+ “As you like it,” Act i, Se. 3. 
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and the passion-flower of morals, that affords food 
for the head, and heat for the heart, and wisdom to 
guide the hand in its good works! 

Of course, brethren, the life of Christ is of high 
practical importance. It is full of meaning as well 
as of mystery, and out of it there blooms many 
a flowery suggestion for the benefit of Christian 
workers. Yet may we discern in His death the 
vast principles that bloomed in His life, and suffi- 
cient practical suggestion for our present need. 
Thus, 

(a) The Cross gives intelligence to our zeal. 

We can all understand how zeal may exist with- 
out intelligence. Men may have a zeal of God, but 
not according to knowledge. (Rom. x. 2.) Our zeal 
may lead us even to persecute the true Church. (Phil. 
il. 6.) It may take the form of bitterness and 
strife, and result in confusion and every evil work. 
(James 111. 14, 16.) In such dangers, then, who will 
guide us? How shall we in our zeal let our light 
so shine among men that they may see our good 
works, and glorify our Father who is in heaven ? 

Christ by the kindly light of His Cross shall guide 
us. Nothing is more noticeable about His death 
than His recognition of it as a diwine arrangement. 
Men might fret and fume around Him, man might 
betray Him, man might unjustly condemn Him, man 
might nail Him upon the cross, yet it was all part 
of God’s plan, and as such He accepted it. “It 
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must needs be that offences come, but woe to that. 
man by whom they come.” The opportunity of 
saving men by death comes to Him as the express 
arrangement of the Father, the emergency that 
demands Him is the provision of God, and He 
accepts it most willingly. | 

Nay, this was the rule of His whole life. “His 
plan,” as one has well said, “is not what He chooses, 
but what the Father provides for Him, and makes 
so straight, so luminous (I do not say so easy!) for 
Him, that He has only to follow it step after step, 
without hesitation or obscurity. It is not He who 
comes to seek His good works, it 1s His good works 
which come to seek Him, succeeding each other in 
their place before Him, each in its hour and in its 
turn, without crossing or embarrassing each other, . 
God never allowing time to be wanting for the 
work, nor the work for the time. Such is the way 
of good works which God has prepared for Jesus 
that He may walk in them; and because Jesus re- 
sponds to this plan of the Father with a simple eye, 
a right heart, a docile will, the entire life of Jesus 
is only a series of good works uninterrupted, and of _ 
which each has been expressly chosen of God for 
the moment and the circumstances where it ought 
to find its place marked.’ * 

Well, brethren, I ask if there is anything to 
hinder us from regarding our life-work as arranged 


* “Doctrine Chretienne,” par A. Monod, pp. 138, 139. 
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for us as minutely and as accurately as that of 
Christ? May we not have an intelligent assurance 
that each work, whether painful or joyful, whether 
minute or mighty, whether secret or public, that 
comes to our hand is a divine opportunity to be 
done devotedly in the spirit of the Cross? “that 
comes to our hand,” I say, for I do verily believe 
that the uncertainty and interruption of our work 
come largely from the fact that instead of taking 
the work laid by infinite wisdom to our hand, we 
waste time in choosing something that we imagine 
would be grander and better. Oh, if we looked 
upon life with something like the eyes of Christ, 
and accepted whatever work God sends in our way, 
and did that with our very best, we should discover 
a calm power in our life-work of which we have no 
idea now ! | 
And think for one moment what a blessed truth 
this is, that we are God’s workmanship, “created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in them.” (Eph. 
ii. 10.) It is not more certain that man was intro- 
duced at the first into a world divinely prepared for 
his reception than that each one of us is providen- 
tially ushered into a sphere of work which is fitted 
for us. If we would only in a spirit of submission 
take every work as it comes to us, with its joy or. 
pain, as God’s sweet arrangement, and that we have 
no choice but to set about the hearty doing of it, 
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then I am certain we should find a power as well as 
comfort in life past all conception. Every hour we 
are coming to a kingdom, a sphere of opportunity 
and effort ; and if we enter with the crown upon our 
heads and the sceptre in our hands,—the crown of 
gratitude, and the sceptre of righteousness,—believe 
me, we shall reign! But we usurp dominions and 
thrones when we despise the little realm and at- 
tempt the great.. 

(6) The Cross commends prayer as the spirit of 
our zeal. 

The work of Christ upon the Cross was prayerful. 
It was no light matter to die bravely under such 
conditions as His, and so He spent a considerable 
portion of the time of the crucifixion in prayer. 
He prayed for Himself, but He prayed also for His 
murderers ; He bore the world’s destiny upon His 
prayerful spirit in that hour. Read the twenty- 
second Psalm, as well as the accounts of the cruci- 
fixion, and you shall have some faint idea of the 
prayerful spirit of Christ in His crucifixion. 

And there is nothing more important in good 
works than prayer. Through communion with 
God we contract a divine illumination, we see our 
work as He sees it, we rise to his standpoint, 
things come out in their true relations, the concerns 
of time and sense give way before the paramount 
interests of the spirit, and we devote ourselves as 
we could not otherwise to the work given us to do. 
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Not more important is steam to a locomotive than 
prayer is to Christian work. Not more important 
is wind to the sails of a ship than prayer is to pro- 
gress in Christian activity. Let the white canvas 
of your Christian zeal be filled with the breath of 
prayer, and swift as the ships shall you pass through 
the waves of work, however high, towards the de- 
sired haven of accomplishment. Pray for your- 
selves that you may be workmen not needing to be 
ashamed; pray for others that you may benefit 
them by your work and be benefited by theirs; 
pray for the work of all that it may be patiently 
completed, and you shall prove Samsons in your 
land! “Pray without ceasing. In everything give 
thanks : for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus 
concerning you.” (1 Thess. v. 18.) 

(c) The Cross shows us how to be considerate in 
our zeal. 

There is indeed a danger of -being inconsiderate 
in our earnestness. We get so absorbed in our 
work, it is so important that we feel straitened how 
to accomplish it. And as people come into contact 
with us we contract a certain abruptness in man- 
ner that in its measure defeats our work. Now it 
is well to be absorbed in a good work, and to lay 
our whole powers to it; yet we must remember that 
consideration for others is itself a field of work, and 
it is at our peril if we neglect it. 

If ever there was an hour or a work when absorp- 
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tion with it was justifiable, it was the crucifixion. 
And yet where will you find such tender considera- 
tion for those around Him? Though dealing as 
the Representative with God above, He also deals 
affectionately with man below, and instead of 
reviling those who reviled Him, He blesses them 
altogether. The dying robber at His side solicits 
remembrance when the dying King enters on His. 
reign, and he receives the tender answer, “ To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” His mother, 
who is standing near the cross, is comforted by 
being commended to the care of John. And all 
around the cross, whether weeping daughters of 
Jerusalem, or noisy soldiers, or scoffing priests, 
must have admitted that the utmost consideration 
is entertained by this dying Jesus for the feelings 
and interests of those around Him. In fact, if He 
was absorbed by one thought more than another on 
that memorable day, whether He pleaded with God 
or spake to man, it was with the interests of sinners. 
It was the most unselfish devotion that brought 
Him down to earth, as it was the most unselfish 
devotion that led Him up to the cross and past it 
to the crown. | 
And, brethren, if you consider Him and how you 
may reciproeate His tenderness, you shall be kept 
from marring your good work. Mary, when she 
anointed Jesus in Simon’s house, wrought a good 
work upon Jesus. (Matt. xxvi. 10.) Her love was 
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so deep that it crowned her act with fitting grace 
and tenderness. She was absorbed in Him, and 
only considered how much she could make of Him. 
And this is what we too are to consider. In being 
careful to maintain good works (Titus 111. 8), we shall | 
be most considerate and fruitful when we con- 
tinually ask ourselves what Christ’s love deserves, 
what His person should receive were He here bodily, 
and what these representatives of His roundabout 
us shall consequently be offered. Then is it that 
even our gainsayers shall be led, beholding our good 
works, to glorify God in the day of visitation 
Then shall we with well-doing put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men. (1 Peter ii. 12, 15.) 

(d) The Cross teaches us how to be patient in 
our zeal. 

If zeal in sight of the Cross becomes intelligent 
prayerful, and considerate, it also becomes patient. 
For burning zeal is not necessarily “ wild-fire,” but 
a patient, steady glow, like the fire at earth’s centre, 
taking its own time to enflame the world. Occa- 
sionally it may burst into a volcanic eruption, but 
as a rule it burns patiently, out of sight, but not of 
feeling, until its purposes are completed and the — 
universal conflagration comes. 

“The patience of Jesus Christ,’ the patience of 
His Cross, is not sufficiently regarded. No noisy 
demonstration is enacted there. Al! is calm, sincere, 
earnest. It is zeal in its most patient and, as his- 
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tory shows us, most triumphant hour. He is not 
anxious to vindicate and justify His course to 
friends or foes. The Cross He knows well will sub- 
due the ages, and vindicate Him at the last. Sap- 
ping and mining is He, zealously labouring beneath 
the foundations of worldliness, of misery, and of sin; 
and though men did not suspect the tremendous 
issue, He could quietly say, “ It is finished” before 
He gave up the ghost, assured that the mine was 
laid which is destined to blow into nothingness 
the pride and pomp of opposing principalities and 
powers, and secure the victory. Patient zeal proves 
a power, and compels submission. 

Let us, brethren, follow His bright example in 
this matter of patient zeal. Let us carry our cross, 
ready to die if need be, ready to do a quiet, yet 
warm and earnest work for our great Master. Not 
that we are to expect little, and be content with 
little, but that we are to expect much in God’s own 
season. If we feel that the work of each hour is. 
what God has allowed us, a shot from the great 
shuttle of God as He weaves the web of our in- 
dividual life, and if we do not endeavour to break 
away from our work and leave out a single thread, 
we can assure ourselves that the pattern will. com- 
plete itself in time, and will be the larger and the 
nobler the longer we have to wait. 

Let me, in conclusion, brethren, urge upon you 
this Christian zeal as the last purpose of God. His 
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purpose, it is plain, 1s not to save men merely, but 
to make men workers. As a husbandman, He does 
not plant His property with fruitless evergreens, 
but with fruit-bearing vines. Plant your ever- 
greens in the churchyard; let there be green amid 
the graves the whole year round; but in the vine- 
yard of God, with its eternal sap, it is fruit-bearing 
vines that are demanded, and no alternative is 
there between fruitfulness and the fire. In a day 
of evergreen profession and comparativély little 
fruit, of barren fig-trees and woody vines, it is 
needful to insist on good works as the grand end 
of the Gospel system.. “The grape filled with its 
precious juice is the natural product of the vine- 
stock ; it is the lovely ornament thereof, it is the 
distinctive mark of it; but it is more than all that: 
it is the end of it. The husbandman has planted 
the vine, and cultivated it only to obtain the grape; 
so much so, that if he had known any other way 


of possessing it, he would have spared himself the 
- infinite cares wherein he wastes his life.” * 


God has died for men, not that they may be 
redeemed only, not that they may be purified as a 
peculiar people only, but that they may be zealous 


of good works. To the great hive in heaven only 


“working bees” shall be invited. You, therefore, 
that are at ease in Zion, doing as little as you can 
for Christ, content to be indolent, to you I call now. 


* “Doctrine Chretienne,” ut supra, p. 134. 
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Such sluggishness is unbecoming at Christ’s Cross. 
Awake, awake, and work. There is work at your 
hand waiting for you—do it with your best; for if 
you would form part of the incomparable company 
who have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb, and whose privilege it is 
to serve God day and night in His temple, you 
must learn to labour for Him now; now, while the 
light lingers in the west, and the shades of the 
night have not deepened down; now, while life and 
health are yours, and the gate of the vineyard is 
open. “My son,” says the Infinite Father, “go 
work to-day in my vineyard.” May we all do so! 
Amen. 
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SERMON XIX. 


Dhe Gross the Sustrument of the Communion of Saints. 


“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of 
the blood of Christ ? The bread which: we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ? For we being many are one bread, and 
one body (or, ‘Since it is one bread, we, the many, are one body ’) : 
for we are all partakers of that one bread.”—1 Cor. x. 16, 17. 


Ws have found in Christ’s Cross the instrument 
not only of sanctification, but also of Christian zeal, 
and so far have traced its power in the individual. 
But it naturally will be asked if it has any influence 
upon the “Communion of Saints” and upon the 
union of Christendom ; and that it is the instrument 
of both I hope in this and the succeeding discourse 
to show. We are thus passing from the individual 
to the collective body, from the units to the mass 
they compose. 

The passage now before us refers to the. sacra- 
ment of the Supper, and it is evident that this 
ordinance, as the outward expression of the Com- 
munion of Saints, falls most aptly into this part of 
our study for discussion. If I mistake not, the 
Cross will be found to throw a very clear and strong 
light upon the subject, and to guard us from those 
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insidious errors that unfortunately prevail. With- 
out any preface, then, let us plunge at once into 
our theme.. | 


J. CHRIST CRUCIFIED IS. THE OBJECT OF FAITH 
PRESENTED IN THE SUPPER. 


If Christ had: not been crucified, the Supper 
, would not have been possible. Death was not — 
more needful as a preliminary to the passover-feast 
than Christ’s. death was to this sacrament. Histo- 
rically the death of the victim was indispensable to 
its becoming the food of man. Indeed some would 
raise this into the dignity of a natural law, for in ~ 
all food, whether vegetable or animal, of which we 
partake, there is the death of the substance before 
it can prove our life. 

But it is not this historic truth that we are asked 
to contemplate in connexion with the Supper—it is 
Christ, crucified for us, who is presented as the 
object of our faith. “Indeed both the sacraments,” 
wrote Atterbury, “as they derive their efficacy 
from the Cross of Christ, so do they carry in them 
some resemblance of His death; Baptism of His 
death and resurrection jointly; the Hucharist of 
His death only, being instituted for this very end 
and purpose, to imprint on our minds, by the sym- 
bols of bread broken and wine poured out, a lively 
image of the great Sacrifice of the Cross, and to in- 
spire us, by that means, with such holy thoughts and 
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affections as a good Christian would have if he were 
really an eye-witness of the Passion of Christ.’’* 
Now it is especially needful amid the Romanizing 
tendencies of our time to be set right about the object 
of faith. The doctrines of the Supper that prevail 
confound, as I wish to show you, two distinct acts, 
and enshroud in mystery the true object of faith. 
When I am told that through the consecration of 
the elements they are actually changed into the body 
and blood of Christ, so that through partaking of 
them I in a physical fashion partake of Christ, then 
the object of faith is no longer Christ crucified, but 
the sacramental emblems that are supposed to em- 
body Him. No longer do I contemplate Christ as 
crucified for me, but as incarnated before me, and 
my trust is in the mysterious virtue attributed to ~ 
the consecrated elements. The consequence of this 
is that faith is diverted from Christ to the Mass; the 
transubstantiated bread shuts out from view the true 
“Bread of Life;” and faith is bound in the fetters 
of a purely physical mystery, instead of rising in 
freedom into the realization of the spiritual truth. + 
Nay more, let us be assured that all modifications 
of this doctrine of transubstantiation have the same 
disastrous result in presenting a new object of faith. 
When I am told that there is a “real presence” 


* Sermons, vol. ii., p. 296. 
t+ of. “The Bread of Life,” by Dr. J. M‘Leod Campbell, pp. 22, 
39, 145, ete. oe 
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in the elements, not indeed a presence in flesh and 
blood, but a mystical presence, which conveys itself 
in the act of communicating to the communicant, 
then I say that faith is diverted from Christ cruci- 
fied to His sacrament. Nothing besides is surer 
than that there is no resting-place short of the im- 
plicit faith of transubstantiation, when once you 
attribute to the sacrament inherent virtue. All 
those modifications that go by the names of Con- 
substantiation, Doctrine of the Real Presence, and 
the like, are quite unsatisfying, since they are an 
attempt to get rid of the grossness of the Romish 
doctrine, while at the same time they demand im- 
plicit faith in the sacramental virtue.* 

Hence we start with this unquestionable fact, that 


. sacramental faith and faith in Christ are two dif- 


ferent faiths, quite distinct, and which must not be 
confounded. In truth, these views of the sacrament 
introduee a new method of salvation, a salvation 
coming from a sacrament, and not from a crucified 
Saviour. And if men can be got to believe this, 
then I cannot wonder at their “ Eucharistic adora- 
tion” as the legitimate conclusion to such false 
premises as these. 

Now against this change of the object of faith we 
" most earnestly protest. The exaltation of means of 
grace into objects of faith is now as common as it is 
disastrous. And consequently we must take our 

* of. “The Bread of Life,” ut supra, pp. 27, 28. 
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stand upon this first principle of religion, and never 
attribute to mere means what belongs alone to our 


Divine Saviour. The mistake made in the doctrine 


of the sacraments is exactly the same as that made 
in the discussion of inspiration. Men make Scrip- 
ture the object of faith, and are landed in bibliola- 
try. But, at the risk of repeating a quotation, I 
refer once more to what A. Monod so truly said, 
“The Scripture is not the object of faith, it is only 
_ the way of the truth : it is not the Light, it is only 
its witness ; it is not the agent in conversion, it is 
only its instrument.”’* In like manner we declare 
that the sacrament is not the object of faith, it 
is only a means of grace; it is not a saving power, 
it is only a medium through which grace comes 
from Christ to men. : 


Christ, then, Christ crucified, is the object of faith . 


presented in the Supper. This truth is what “the 
cup of blessing ” and “the bread which we break ” 
exhibit. If you say to me, “ You must believe that 
literally this is Christ’s body,’ or say to me, “ You 
must believe that mystically this is Christ’s body,” 
the important fact remains, that what you thus 
require me to exercise is “a faith about the bread 
and the wine as the medium in which I receive 


i 


yo 


Christ, and not a faith that simply contemplates J: 


Christ, and realizes that He is my life.”’+ 


* of. “Inspiration prouvée par ses Guvres,” p. 28. 
+ Dr. Campbell, ut supra, pp. 25, 26. 
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Discarding, then, these false views of the ordi- 
nance, let us seize clearly the truth that it is Christ 
crucified which it presents as the object of our 
faith. The pouring out of the wine, the breaking 
of the ‘bread, are essential parts of the ordinance. 
The use of a wafer, the withholding of the wine, the 
superstitious fear of a falling crumb or of a spilled 
drop of the wine,—these are so many alterations 
in the celebration of the Supper which nothing but 
misconception has produced. It is a crucified Christ 

‘ that is presented in the ordinance to the eye of 
faith, a Christ whose body was broken, a Christ 
whose blood was shed, a Christ who has become 
the Bread of Life only through His death. This is 
the central truth in the sacrament, and hence it is 
said, “As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till He come.” 
(1 Cor. xi. 26.) ; 

_ In other words, this wondrous Cross, whose rela- 
tions we have been studying, becomes the very 
foundation of the Lord’s Supper; without the Cross, 
the Supper would be meaningless; without the 

\¥ Cross, Christ could not have become the life-giving 

bread to sinful souls’! 


II. THE SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT OF CHRIST AS 
CRUCIFIED FOR US IS THE TRUE COMMUNION. 

_ If we have cleared the ground as to the object of 

v faith, we are prepared to consider the exercise of 
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faith which constitutes true communion. And you 
will observe, brethren, that by the very statement 
we do away with the idea that “the mouth is the 
organ of reception.” Christ does not pass down the 
throat of the communicants, which, nevertheless, 
is exactly what. sacramentarians believe. They so 
confound things that differ as to believe that in a 
physical, bodily act, Christ is received. 

Now in worthily receiving the sacrament there 
are two distinct acts, the act of the body in eating 
the bread and drinking the wine, and the act of the 
soul in “discerning the Lord’s body.” If, then, the 
soul is led to believe that the elements of which 
the body partakes are by consecration made either | 
literally or mystically “the Lord’s body,” then the 
discernment of Christ is reduced to a faith in a 
bodily act, and the mystery in which men believe 
is that in some way the mouth and throat consti- 
tute the avenue by which Christ enters as the 
spiritual life. 

The relation between the aut and the body is 
undoubtedly a great mystery. How they act and 
re-act on each other passes all comprehension. 
How food becomes the fuel of thought, how indulg- 
ence blazes out in mental passion, how the stomach 
becomes the furnace sustaining the steam-power of 
the mind,—all this is a mystery. How, again, 
thought “sicklies o’er with its pale cast” the features 
of the student, how a passion of the soul rules as 
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a tyrant over the actions of the body, how mind 
moulds matter,—all thisisalsoa mystery. We can- 
not accurately discern the interactions of these two 
natures that are united within us. But the notion 
that through a bodily act, through eating a little 
bread and drinking a, little wine, Christ passes into 
the soul and becomes thereby its life, is a physical 
mystery which only the express statement of God 
could lead a sane man to receive. But, brethren, 
Scripture makes no such demand upon our faith ; the 
discernment of our Lord’s body is not the discern- 
ment of it in the elements, is not the belief that it 
passes into us with the elements; but is a sprritual 


v act, stimulated and supported “ the physical, yet 


occupying its own higher sphere.* 

As the body receives the elements, the soul of the 
believing recipient discerns “Christ crucified” as 
its nourishment, discerns in Christ’s death the in- 
dispensable preliminary to its own life, discerns 
in Christ’s broken body and Christ's shed blood, 
symbolized to sense, the support and streneth of 
its spirit. Redemption is in these peculiar cireum- 
stances seen to be “not by power, or by teaching, 
or by moral influence, but*by expiation.”+ Death, 
the death of the Son of God, is recognized as the 
act which put the bread from heaven within the 


* of. Knox’s ‘Inquiry into the Use and Import of the Eucharistic 
Symbols,’”’ pp. 55, 57. 
+ Hodge’s ‘‘ Systematic Theology,” vol. iii., p. 622. 
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reach of all believers. Or to translate the truth 
into the language of the Cross, the soul of the 
believing communicant discerns the crucifixion as 
symbolically ‘set before him, and rejoices that 
through Christ’s death he is receiving life, partici- 
pating in the strength of the Lord’s body and in 
the life of the Lord’s blood. “If the Cross be the 
true symbol of the communion of the great Father 
of all with the life of man, our faith in the Cross 
will be the one power which will make that com- 
munion real to us... . It is by the act of trust, 
not by our participation in an ordinance, that we 
come into communion with the Lord, and the ordi- 
nance is the symbol of that communion.” * 

The true communion is consequently this spiritual 
discernment of Christ as crucified for us. Upon this 
everything else depends; this is the key of the arch, 


without which all is incomplete. In the chambers 4: 


of the soul the spiritual act takes place; Christ eruci- 
fied is there appreciated as the life of the world; 
“the real preserice” is experienced by the soul; faith 
discerns Him who died to make-us live; upon Him 
faith feeds; His flesh proves to faith to be meat in- 
deed, and His blood drink indeed ; faith delights in 
a crucified Saviour as its proper object, its proper 
food, its author and finisher, its life, its all. Rising 
clear out of carnal notions, the soul in the spiritual 
light of God discerns the necessity for Christ's 


* Mann’s “ Life Problems,” pp. 83, 84. 
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death, feeds in fondness upon Him thus realized, 
becomes identified with Him in feeling and in hope, 
and is enabled to say, “To me to live is Christ.” 

From this it will be seen that the participation 
of the communicant in Christ's body and Christ's . 
blood is not different in kind, but only in degree, 
from participation through other means of grace. 
When. the Spirit brings home to our hearts the 
word, enabling us to receive it as from God, and 
to believe the Father and Elder Brother who 
speak to us through it, we discern our Lord’s body 
and His blood as our life and nourishment in the 
same way, though not so vividly, as at the sacred 
feast. The sacraments are therefore not indis- 
pensable to salvation; it is well to obey Christ 
when He exhorts us to celebrate them; but to hand 
over those that are unbaptized, or that have not 
communicated, to “uncovenanted mercies,” is what 
no truly humble spirit would dare to do. Souls 
may be feeding on Christ who never sat at a com- 
munion table at all. 


Ill. THE SACRAMENT THUS RECEIVED BECOMES 
THE PLEDGE AND PROMISE OF SALVATION. 


If we are clear so far about the object and exer- 
cise of faith in the Supper, it will not be a great 
difficulty to understand how it amounts to a pledge 
and promise of salvation ; in other words, how it is 
a “seal.” The worthy recipient, as he meditates at 
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the table upon the significance of the signs, is re- 
minded of the truths uttered. by Christ at the insti- _~ 
tution of the ordinance. He feels assured that the 
death of Christ must prove effectual in delivering him \,/ 
from all sin, since Christ affirmed that His body was 

to be broken and His blood shed for the remission of 
sin. The Supper in this view is an embodied pledge 
and promise of complete salvation from all sin. 

Indeed in one aspect the Supper is a great ex- 
ternal evidence in favour of Christianity.. It isan 
‘Institution more permanent in. character than any 
monument of brass or marble. Celebrated age after 
age, it carries down. to our doors an. unmistakeable 
testimony regarding the central fact of our Christian _~ 
faith, and all that is thereby guaranteed. No monu- 
ment raised at the tomb of Joseph could have per- 
petuated as this Lord’s Supper has done the all- 
important death of Jesus. Temples and monuments 
have in the lapse of ages crumbled into dust, but 
this simple Supper stands among surrounding insti- 
tutions, in immortal vigour, the witness and the seal 
~ of Christ. 

When, therefore, the communicant sits down to 
celebrate it, he feels his faith reassured by it; he 


\ 


can no more doubt the death of Jesus Christ on his - 
behalf, symbolized in this renewed memorial, than 
he can his own existence. The engagement into 
which the Lord entered to secure remission of sins 
through His own death, the communicant feels has 
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been fulfilled, and it becomes to him a sealing — 
ordinance, the pledge and promise of his salvation. 
The crucifixion contracts fresh proof and meaning 
at the table of Jesus; the worthy receiver in the 
light of the Cross is enabled to rejoice as the blood- 
bought brother of the Lord, to whom this pledge of 
the sacrament has been extended. 

Moreover, as he realizes the presence of the Lord 
at His own table,—His presence, not in the elements 
or with the elements, but as the Spiritual President 


v who has providentially spread the table and called 


the guests,—he receives the sacrament as the seal of 
' the great Master, and rejoices as one of His society 
to whom His death has secured salvation. Thus is it 
that, in a spiritual as distinct from a carnal fashion, 
the communicant is sealed by the reception of 
the cup of blessing and the broken bread as one of 
Christ’s own ! 


IV. THE Cross oF CHRIST IS SEEN, IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE SACRAMENT, TO BE THE SECURITY OF THE 
COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


We have found in the Lord’s Supper a sign, a 
seal, and a means of grace to those who spiritually 
discern the Lord’s body. But up to this point we 
have been dealing with individual relations to the ~ 
one crucified but now living Lord. It is needful to 
study the Supper in its collective aspect as the out- ,~ 
ward expression of the Communion of Saints. 
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In a remarkable book the following account is 
given of the Lord’s Supper :—* A common meal is 
the most natural and universal way of expressing, 


maintaining, and as it were ratifying relations of “ 


friendship: . . . If, therefore, it sounds degrading to 
compare the Christian Communion to a club-dinner, 
this is not owing to any essential difference between 
the two things, but to the fact that the moderns 
connect less dignified associations with meals than 
the ancients did, and that most clubs have a far less 
serious object than the Christian Society. The 
Christian Communion 27s a club-dinner; but the club 
is the New Jerusalem ; Godand Christ are members 
of it; death makes no vacancy in its lists, but at its 
banquet-table the perfected spirits of just men, with 
an innumerable company of angels, sit down beside 
those who have not yet surrendered their bodies to | 
the grave.” * 

Now, however we may revolt at this idea when it 
first breaks upon us, we will find within it the germ 
of precious truth. The Lord’s Supper is the social 
repast of the Christian Society, where true believers 
sit down at least once in their lives at the same 
social board, and feel their unity in Christ. How- 
ever social distinctions may separate disciples else- 
where, they are dropped at the table of Christ, and 
they feel that they are one through partaking of the 
one body and one blood. The one bread and one 

* **Kece Homo,” ninth edition, pp. 162, 168. 
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wine are provided for all the guests, and so they 
enjoy @ communion with one another, though not 
a word is spoken, which is unspeakably precious. 
This communion of saints is what the apostle insists 
upon in the text, “Since it is one bread, we, the 
many, are one body : for we are all partakers of one 
bread.” 

But at any social gathering it might be said that 
all partake of one bread. Viands are provided 
sufficient for all, and each takes what he pleases. 
What distinguishes, therefore, our Lord’s Supper 
from a club-dinner or any other social repast ? The 
author already quoted, in insisting upon no essential 
difference existing between the Lord’s Supper and 
a club-dinner, has overlooked the fact that the com- 
munion in the one case is secured by a death, in 
the other by similarity of opinion and of aim. 
Saints meet at the supper bound together by the 
sense of equal obligation to the Lord who has died 
for each and all. Their communion has been 
cemented by blood; and they have a similar spirit 
because their life has issued out of the one fountain 
of a Redeemer’s death! They meet under the 
shadow of the Cross, and they feel that they are all 
partakers of the benefits that crucifixion secured. — 
This communion, founded upon and supported by 
a death, makes the social repast of Christianity 
differ from the social reunions that take place. 
among men. 
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Now it is here that we reach the real root of 
communion between men. Believe me, society has 
no bonds so enduring as Christianity affords. Heart 
touches heart through the instrumentality of the 
Cross. It binds the human family into one—it 
makes men feel that they belong to one household, 
and that in the sacrament they are only expressing 
what they should be ever aiming after, a Christian 
brotherhood. Through the Cross, and through it 
alone, the social feeling is secured which will out- 
last the wear and tear of life. : 

Hence the exhortation not to “be unequally 
yoked with unbelievers,” the idea being that badly 
matched horses, which sooner or later strain them- 
selves in their mutual efforts, are fit symbols of the 
believer and unbeliever when in harness together 
in the race of life. Communion of the strong and 
lasting type must be through the one faith in the 
one crucified Redeemer. 

There is something peculiarly refreshing in this 
Communion of Saints as symbolized by the Supper. 
The world has its reunions, its club-dinners, and 
parties of all sorts, where ample field is afforded 
for the exercise both of selfishness and indulgence. 
But here in the social gathering of the Church all 


this is excluded. There can be no selfish struggle, )~ 


there can be no indulgence at the Supper of the 

Lord. The Master coming in His spiritual presence 

is as near to one guest as to another; He directs 
20 
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the minds of all to His death through His memo-_ 
rial; of the bread and the wine no one thinks of 
partaking to excess; and as in silence we sit at 
the table or hearing the occasional scripture quoted 
by the minister, we feel that we have reached a 
communion out of which earth’s defects have well- _ 
nigh departed. 

As tothe frequent celebration of the (Cotntuavions 
there is much to be said in its favour. Itis to be 
feared, indeed, on the: one hand, that superstitious 
dread keeps some from communicating often, keeps 


some, indeed, from ever communicating ; and on the 


other hand, a superstitious notion about its efficacy 
leads to its frequent and its private celebrations. 
Still, the oftener we meet in the way of the Lord's 
appointment, and enjoy the Communion of Saints, 
the better it must be for our spirits. Isolation can- 
not hold its ground before such holy company. The 


- Cross waves aliens into friendship, and makes the 


communicants one kin. The family circle of God 
has at least a little arc described wherever the true 
souls meet to feed by faith upon the Redeemer who 
died to become the life of the world!’ God grant 
that we may all know something more of the com- 
munion of saints, and how it is founded upon the 
Cross! 
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SERMON. XX. 


Dhe Cross und the Anion of Christendom. 


‘For He is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition ‘between us ; having abolished 
in His flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances ; for to make in Himself of twain one new man, so 
making peace ; and that He might reconcile both unto God in one 
body by the Cross, having slain the enmity thereby: and came and 
preached peace to you which were afar off, and to them that were. 
nigh.”’—Eph ii. 14—17. 


WE have seen in Christ’s Cross the instrument 
which secures the Communion of Saints, and in 
doing so we have been in some measure prepared 
for the larger subject of Union which is now to 
occupy us. | 

Now there tan be but one opinion upon the 
importance of union among the people of God. 
Were the professed disciples’ of Jesus united, the _ 
world could not long resist His incomparable claims. 
A united Christendom would be speedily followed 
by a vanquished world. This was the hope that 
filled the eye of Jesus before His agony as He 
prayed “that they all may be one; as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one 
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in us; that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent me.” (John xvii. 21.) The divisions of Chris- 
tians are the excuse and the support of the world’s 
unbelief. Let them be abolished, and Christ’s 
elaims will immediately become resistless. 

Assuming, then, the importance of union, the 
question arises, How shall it be brought about ? 
And here we are met by two methods, diametrically 
opposed, and between which earnest men are now 
divided: one, which we might call the method of 
uniformity, which hopes to secure union through 
the recognition of a true Church ; the other, which 
we might call the method of induction, and which 
hopes to secure union by considering the different 
creeds of evangelical Churches, and determining 
what they have in common as a basis of union. 
The former method, I need scarcely say, errs by 
making Church pretension instead of God’s truth 
the foundation of union. Christendom in its dis- 
traction is expected to return to the bosom of an 
infallible Church, instead of to the bosom of an 
infallible Saviour. The chief means, in such a 
case, “ will be a restored consciousness of the per- 
sonality, presence, and office of the Holy Ghost, and 
therein of the perpetual divine infallibility of the 
Catholic Church.” * The latter method, on the other 
hand, would make the Christian faith to pass through 

* of. Manning’s “England and Christendom,” Loneee 1867, 
p. clu. r 
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the crucible of the Baconian induction, that what 
has been happily denominated a “ Baconian Chris- 
tianity”’ may be reached. We can have little difti- 
culty in deciding in favour of the latter method as 
the true one in a scientific age like ours. 

Well, then, as a matter of historic fact, efforts are 
being made after union on both these lines. Some 
years ago an “ Association for the Promotion of the 
Union of Christendom,” and which generally goes 
under the significant initials of the A. P. U. C. was 
formed by Dr. Pusey and the Oxford party, mem- 
bership in which was to be upon the condition of 
simply praying for the union of Christendom in the 
way these churchmen expect it. Members “are 
not asked to compromise any principles which they, 
rightly or wrongly, hold dear. They are simply 
asked to unite for the promotion of a high and 
holy end, in reliance on the promise of our Divine 
Lord that ‘whatsoever we shall ask in prayer, 
believing, we shall receive, and that ‘if two or 
three agree on-carth as touching anything they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
who is in heaven.’ The daily use of a short form ~ 
of prayer, together with one ‘Our Father, jor the 
intention of the association, is the only obligation: 
incurred by those who join it; to which is added, 
in the case of priests, the offering, at least once in 
three months, of the Holy Sacrifice, for the same 
intention.” It should moreover be noticed that Dr. 
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Pusey has tried to further the object by publishing | 
his “ Hirenicon,” his message of peace to Rome, in © 
which he endeavours to prepare the way for the 
union of the Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Greek . 
Churches, by showing how little compromise would 
‘be needed to make the Christendom comprised by 
these Churches one. It only remains to be added 
that this association has been denounced by Arch- 
bishop Manning as thoroughly inconsistent,* and 
he says, as the spokesman of his Church, “ We can 
offer unity only on the condition on which we hold 
it—unconditional submission to the living and per- 
petual voice of the Church of God.’+ The latest 
contribution to this method of uniformity is Dr. 
Dollinger’s “Reunion of the Churches,” in which | 
with great candour and erudition he discusses the 
difficulties of corporate union in consequence of 
the recent dogma of the Papal Infallibility. 

On the other hand, we have three associations, 
one in Germany and two in England, who are 
striving after union in the opposite fashion. “The 
German Protestant Association,” I may briefly 
remark, aims at uniting the people upon the basis 
of Christian morality as something quite distinct 
and separable from Christian doctrine; and under 
the impression that science has largely exploded 
dogma, the association clings to morals as its 


* ** Hngland and Christendom,” pp. 180, 181, 188. 
“+ p. 153: 
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sheet-anchor. “He whose soul was accessible to 
the teaching of Christ needed no theology, no rules 
and regulations as laid down by the doctors of the 
Church, to become good and pious. To acknowledge 
the greatness and love of God, to do His will, to 
repent and pray, was all that was inculcated by 
Jesus Christ.” Such are the sentiments as uttered 
by one of the leaders, and with men like Schenkel 
of Heidelberg at its head, we need not expect 
any very substantial or permanent union from a 
' morality divorced from doctrine.* 

The associations in England that are attempting 
to solve the question of union go by the names of 
the “ Evangelical Alliance ” and “ The Anglican and 
International Christian Moral Science Association.” 
The former has long since adopted its doctrinal 
basis ; the latter has published as its manifesto an 
interesting volume of essays entitled “Science and 
the Gospel.” In this there is laid down as a likely 
basis of union the Creed of the Second Council of 
Constantinople, along with the Augustinian doctrine 
of free grace and the Lutheran doctrine of Justifi- 

cation by faith alone (pp. 199, 200), along with, of 
~ course, the acceptance of Scripture as the sole rule 
of faith. Upon the details of the proposals made 
by these associations I cannot of course now dwell; 
but there can be no doubt that their method and 


* of. ‘Religious Thought in Germany,” by ‘The Zemes Corre- 
spondent at Berlin,’ pp. 58—80, 92—108. 
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aim are good, and we wish them “God speed” on 
their career. 

Yet it seems to me that we have the unifying 
element in the Cross of Christ. If it were possible 
to collect men round the Cross, to take proper views 
of the crucifixion, especially the purpose that it 
contains of making men one, then should we have 
round this as a centre the union of Christendom ! 
“Truth alone,” it has been said, “generates unity,” 
unity which is something deeper and grander than 
union, and upon which alone permanent union can 
be based : and what I, hope to show is that the 
truth which is designed to secure this unity and 
union is the truth of Christ’s Cross. | 

The passage now before us, brethren, undoubtedly 
lays down the truth that Christ died upon the cross 
not only to reconcile men to God, but also to recon- 
cile men to one another; not only to make God and 
the Jew or the Gentile one, but also to make the 
Jew and the Gentile one. It is an important step, 
consequently, towards Christian union when we 
appreciate this unifying power of the Cross. 


I. CurisTt IN HIS CRUCIFIXION ABOLISHED ~THE 
JEWISH CEREMONIES, WHICH TENDED TO EXCLUDE 
THE GENTILES. 

It was no easy matter to be a Jew. A multitude 
of ceremonies had to be performed, sufficiently in- 
structive, doubtless, to a spiritual soul, yet irksome 
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as a galling yoke to all. Think of all the details to 
which the Jew had to attend in the matter of sacri- 
ficial worship, and the perpetual dread in which he 
must have lived lest he should fall into ceremonial 
_uncleanness. As we read the account of sin-offering 
and burnt-offering, of meal-offering, and peace-ofter- 
ing, and trespass-offering, we are amazed at the 
minuteness of the regulations, and can easily under- 
stand how large an amount of attention must 
necessarily have been expended upon the small 
details of worship. As, again, we read the regula- 
tions regarding uncleanness,—how a Jew became 
unclean by touching even casually certain animals, 
by touching the unclean or even the place where 
they had lain, by touching the dead, and how par- 
ticular he must be about washing, and the period of 
exile and the time of return, and the propitiatory 
sacrifices by which he may regain his place in the 
church and camp of God, we can see how exceed- 
ingly irksome the entire system must necessarily 
have become. No wonder that Peter spake of the 
Jewish ritual as a “yoke upon the neck .... 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear.” (Acts xv. 10.) 

Besides, when we remember the local character 
which the Jewish religion acquired, not only in the 
wilderness, but more especially when the nation 
was settled in Palestine; how Jerusalem became 
the settled home of the sacrificial worship, and to it 
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as a centre all pious Jews must make their way at 
least at the three great festivals ; how consequently 
the Jews could not travel farther than a certain 
length over the world if they wished to be faithful 
at the festivals; we can understand how such a 
form of religion would of necessity be geographically 
limited, and could not become world-wide. In fact 
it would be impossible with a local centre like 
Jerusalem, to which the faithful must frequently 
repair, for any religion to become universal. 

Was it to be expected, then, that proselytism 
could successfully storm the world? Was it to be 
expected that the Gentiles would become Jews, 
submit to the burden of the sacrificial worship, and 
take their places within the pale of the Jewish 
Church as the servants of God? The apostles of 
Christ, sufficiently Jewish and local in their ideas, 
felt, as soon as they had to face the problem of the 
conversion of the Gentiles, that it would be impos- 
sible as well as imprudent to impose the yoke of 
Judaism upon them. How could Gentiles discharge 
such a multitude of details? how could they be 
expected to be circumcised and keep to the letter 
the endless ritual? No such wnion was either 
practicable or desirable. 

It was to deliver the pioneers of Christianity from 
this great difficulty, while securing other interests 
at the same time, that Christ died upon the cross. 
He died to fulfil, and thereby abolish, the ceremonies 
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of Judaism. He abolished in his flesh the enmity, 
even the law of commandments contained in ordi- 
nances: to make in Himself of twain, that is, of 
Jew and Gentile, one new man, so making peace. 
The Cross abolished the sin-offering ; for it was the 
altar on which was offered that sacrifice which put 
away sin. (Heb. ix. 26—28). The Cross abolished the 
burnt-offering ; for it enabled men, when they had 
appreciated the sin-offering, to offer themselves as 
“Tiving sacrifices,” holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is their reasonable service. (Rom. xii.1.) The Cross 
abolished the meal-offering ; enabling men to present 
in gratitude their proportion of worldly means in | 
consideration of their salvation through Christ’s 
death. (Heb. xiii. 16.) The Cross abolished the peace- 
offering ; for it has established the real fellowship 
between God and man of which the feast was but a 
type, and has provided a simpler feast in the Supper 
of the Lord to symbolize this communion. (Hph. 11. 
16; 1 Cor. x. 16.) The Cross abolished the ceremo- 
nial purifications, through providing an instrument 
_ of regeneration to be used by the Holy Spirit. (John 
i. 14, 15.) The Cross abolished circumcision, and 

passover, and pentecost, and feast of tabernacles, and 
centralization in worship, because it led to the spirit 
and the truth of which these were but the transient 
forms. It ushered in the hour when neither in 
Gerizim nor at Jerusalem men would worship the 
Father (John iv. 21); but wherever there was the 
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spirit and the truth inhabiting a human heart, in 
civilized lands or in the wilderness, there would the 
merciful Father stoop to receive man’s homage and 
be his perpetual stay. 

Hence Christianity appeals to all men as a religion 
that may become universal. Its spirit is so expan- 
sive, 1ts forms so reasonable, its sacraments so simple, 
its genius so adapted to every kindred and to every 
clime, that the only hindrance to its universality is 
the unfaithfulness and infirmity of its disciples. To 
the Jew it appeals on the ground of Christ’s fulfil- 
ment of all his shadowy ceremonies, and Christ’s 
provision of the spiritual realities they prefigured ;- 
to the Gentiles it appeals on the ground of its broad 
brotherhood, its progress and its hopes. It exhibits 
even now its adaptive power in almost every clime, 
and shall yet wield incalculable influence from pole 
to pole. 


Il. CHrist IN HIS CRUCIFIXION PROVIDED BUT 
ONE WAY OF RECONCILIATION FOR BOTH JEW AND 
GENTILE. 


Amid the antagonisms existing between men there 
is a great unity in their common antagonism to God. | 
Herod and Pilate may have their differences, but 
‘they find common ground in antipathy to Christ. 
(Luke xxiii. 12.) Men may fight and war with one 
another, but they have naturally common ground as 
they war against their God. 
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But this union through common antagonism can 
serve no useful purpose, and hence the question to: 
be solved by the Most High was how to transmute 
this common antagonism to Himself into a common 
reconciliation. How shall he reconcile Jew and 
Gentile to Himself, and give them common ground 
in a common love to Him? As classes they are 
widely different in their ideas; shall He, then, pro- 
vide for them separate reconciliations ? Shall the 
Eternal Son be first a Mediator for the Jews, recon- 
ciling them in some sacrificial fashion consonant 
with their traditions, and then become a Mediator 
for the Gentiles, reconciling them in some way of 
atonement consonant with Paganism ? 

Now, brethren, it 1s exceedingly instructive that 
the point in which all religions are agreed-is sacri- 
fice. Hence if there had been no other object in 
the sacrifice of Calvary, we have therein an element 
of unity for the different nations of the earth. Jew 
and Gentile have alike been accustomed to the idea 
of propitiation through sacrifice; the very instinct 
of our nature endorses such a method of reconcilia- 
tion ; and we have this common instinct and long- 
ing of humanity satisfied in the sacrifice of the 
Cross. 

Hence we find that, instead of providing a Jewish 
and a Gentile way of reconciliation with God, 
Jesus has reconciled both unto God in one body by 
the Cross, having slain the enmity thereby. Hence 
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-He has come and preached the, one peace, His own 
peace, to the Gentiles that were far off and to the 
Jews that were nigh. 

Now it is interesting to observe how the sacri- 
fices of God were regarded as peace-making between 
men. You remember how in such cases of dispute 
as between Abraham and Abimelech, or between 
Jacob and Laban, sacrifice to God was the symbol 
of peace. These old worshippers felt that when . 
they rose into the sunlit height of reconciliation 
with a common Lord through His appointed sacri- 
fice, they were bound to drop their enmities and be 
reconciled to one another as well as to Him. The 
one way of reconciliation by sacrifice necessitated 
mutual reconciliation ;—man could no longer war 
with man, when each had been reconciled to God. 

Perhaps this great principle may be rendered still 
clearer if we consider for a moment the effect of 
railway communication upon the caste of India. 
Britain, in providing railway transit in Hindostan, 
could not of necessity humour the different castes 
of the country with separate compartments. Brah- 
min, Hindu, and Dhed must “bundle in” to the 
same railway carriage, even at the risk of rubbing 
elbows with each other; and the result of having 
only one way provided is that caste is being 
steadily, though perhaps unconsciously, undermined, 
and preparation made for a vast unity and brother- 
hood in the not very distant future. 
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In exactly the same way Christ, by providing but 
one way of reconciliation through His Cross, is 
forcing Jew and Gentile to come into contact, and 
through contact to become one at heart. Oh, yes, 
there is but one royal road for sinful souls back 
to their Father and their God; it is the new and 
living way which has been consecrated for us 
through the veil, that is to say, Christ’s flesh ; and 
as soul after soul treads the blood-besprinkled way 
into the audience-chamber of the reconciled Father, 
it is found to be a way of mutual peace-making, 
brotherhood, and bliss! “I am the way,” said 
Christ, “the truth, and the life; no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me ;”—and each one that 
comes recognizes his brothers on the way. (John 
xiv. 6.) 


III. CHRIstT THROUGH HIS CRUCIFIXION BECAME 
-DENATIONALIZED, AND SO CAN BE THE COMMON ° 
BROTHER OF EVERY RACE. 


In an eloquent appeal on behalf of Jewish mis- 
sions made lately, it was argued that because Christ 
ws a Jew we should pity “the scattered nation ;’’ 
and the idea was asserted more than once that 
Christ was sitting asa Jew upon His Father's throne. 
Had it been argued that because Christ was a Jew, 
we should do our best for His compatriots, no fault 
could be found with it; but that Christ is a Jew 
I most emphatically deny. And it seems to me 
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that if there was less knowing of Christ after the 
flesh and more after the spirit (2 Cor. v. 16), there 
would be less sentimentality entertained about His 
kingdom and mission. 

Had Christ remained upon the earth, and not 
died as he did upon the cross, He would not have 
commanded the breadth of sympathy He does this 
day. A Jew, as such, could not be a universal 
sovereign. His nationality would necessarily de- 
nude him of the cordial sympathy of other nations. 
Hence it has been very properly said, “The Messiah 
must cease to be Jewish before He could become 
universal; and this implied His death, by which 
alone the personal relations, which made Him the 
property of a nation, could be annihilated. To this 
He submitted; He disrobed himself of his corpo- 
reality, He became an immortal spirit ; thereby in- 
stantly burst His religion open to the dimensions 
of the world; and, as He ascended to the skies, 
sent it forth to scatter the seeds of blessing over the 
field of the world long ploughed with cares, and 
moist with griefs: and softened now to nourish in 
its bosom the tree of life.””* 

There is something truly noble in this denation- 
alization of Christ. Through death He resigned His 
nationality, and rises out of Joseph’s tomb no 
longer a Jewish peasant, but “the Son of Man,” 
claiming kinship with every nation and kindred 


* Martineau’s “ Studies of Christianity,” pp. 112, 118. 
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and people and tongue. The man, consequently, 
that speaks of Jesus being now a Jew is mistaking 
altogether the genius of Christianity. It is a 
“citizen of the world” that sits at the Father’s 
right hand and claims the inheritance of a universal 
empire. It is the Elder Brother of universal 
humanity that beckons His brethren through the 
Gospel to come up to the sacred seat in heavenly 
places at His side. No patriot or antipatriot, but 
the Man of the World, is there, and He claims the 
sympathy of all He came to save. 

I would insist upon this view of our risen Saviour, 
for it is the very. kernel of the Union Question. We 
dare not put Him into any of the nations or the 
sects. Where is the soul that in a solemn hour would 
claim Christ as an Episcopalian or a Methodist, an 
Independent or a Presbyterian, a Baptist or a . 
Quaker? You cannot coop Him up in the cage of 
denominationalism. No more can you nationalize ' 
Him. He is above and higher than both. 

** Our little. systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” * 

Hence Christ breaks in upon every nation as a 
brother. No national prejudice can keep Him at a 
distance. To all who have come to know Him in 
the spirit there is a sense of brotherhood established 


~ * “Tn Memoriam.” 
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that is above all nationality and all denominational- 
ism. He is the “living link” that is pes to bind 
the nations into one. 

Tt must be a surpassing experience ‘to rise into 
such a position as that now occupied by Christ, and 
to contemplate from the eternal throne the struggle 

of the world’s peoples; to get out of the narrow 
circle even of imperial interests in such an empire 
as Britain into the wide circle of universal empire. 
It is to this that Christ has come, and it.is better 
for the world’s wants that He acts from such a seat 
than that He should become nationalized as a Jew 
upon any throne in Zion. The unity and union of 
the nations demand a much wider basis than the 
small ideas of “a personal reign” can afford! 
Hence we look to Christ’s Cross as the instrument 
needed to denationalize our Master, and make Him 
in consequence the natural and common Brother of 
every race ! 


IV. Curist’s CRoss IS CONSEQUENTLY THE 
CENTRE AND SYMBOL OF UNION FOR UNIVERSAL 
CHRISTENDOM. 


Through the Cross, as we have seen, reconcilia- 
tion with God and reconciliation with one another 
are secured. The crucifixion is the unifying element 
in history and in religion. When Paul chides the 
Corinthians because of their divisions, he asks the 
significant questions, “ Is Christ divided ? was Paul 
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crucified for you?” (1 Cor. i. 13.) A crucified 
_ Saviour is thus regarded as the element which 
should render divisions among Christians untenable. 
To the Cross, therefore, must men be summoned if 
they are to constitute a united Christendom. 

It is plain, brethren, that no other symbol is at 
all likely to command the union desired. I sup- 
pose the most sanguine subscriber of the West- 
minster Confession and Catechisms hardly expects 
to gather the nations of the earth round that ex- 
tensive and masterly symbol. Nor are the Thirty- 
- Nine Articles or the Tridentine Decrees calculated 
to become the basis of the universal union,—nor 
indeed is there any creed, whether Apostolic or 
Reformed, at all likely to constitute the common 
basis upon which the union shall be built. 

No more can we expect to make the sacraments 
of the Supper and of Baptism the symbols of a 
united Christendom, because around these there is 
the din of continual war, some insisting on the 
baptism only of adults and by immersion, some 
insisting on the baptismal regeneration of. infants, 
some on “real presence” in the Supper and mys- 
terious influences through the sacraments, while 
others contemplate the ordinances in a calmer and 
more rational light. How would it be possible, 
then, with such controversies about the sacraments, 
to make them the symbols of union ? 

In such circumstances there remains but one 
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symbol round which Christendom may be united, a 
symbol which in these discourses I have tried to 
show is capable of distinct doctrinal interpretation, 
a symbol which embodies a divine and permanent 
philosophy, a symbol which appeals to the simplest 
understanding as well as to the profoundest intel- 
lect, a symbol which has all the certainty of a his- — 
toric fact, and all the charm of a comprehensive 
system, and this is the symbol of the Cross! This 
is the banner under which the embattled hosts of 
God are to advance; this is the rallying-point for 
earth’s alienated peoples; this is the grand unifying 
power that Christianity has introduced. 

Take up your evangelical religions, pass them 
through the crucible of your most scientific method, 
and is not the common element in them all the 
crucifixion of Christ as the source of man’s salva- 
tion? Your “ Baconian Christianity ” is the Chris- 
tianity of the Cross. Every system that does not 
make “Christ crucified” central will be found 
historically to be a failure.* The Self-sacrifice of 
the Cross, as the only way of delivering man from 
doom, is the one rallying principle, the one rallying 
ery, the faith and bond of Christendom. 

A time is coming, brethren, when the battle of the : 
churches and the battle of the creeds shall be over, . 
when “Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah 
shall not vex Ephraim;” when the priest shall merge 

* of. “D’ Aubigne’s Discourses,” p. 34. 
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into the presbyter, the cathedral shall count kindred 
with the conventicle, and the Pharisaism that for- 
bids the approach of a less worthy brother shall 
have given place to universal contrition; when the 
stick of Joseph and the stick of Judah shall be one, 
and ecclesiastical strifes and divisions shall pass into 
the museum of history. A time is coming, brethren, 
when.the Prince of Peace shall survey a united army, 
out of which the demon of mutiny has been ex- 
pelled, and common purposes have inspired common 
campaigns and united missions; a time is coming | 
when the good and true souls shall draw no sword 
upon each other, but only upon the evil, to hew it, 
if possible, into good: and when that happy day 
dawns upon a. united Christendom, it will be found 
that the one banner that floats above the field, the 
one symbol that unites all sympathies, the one 
source of hope that inspires all hearts, is Christ’s 
Cross! | | 

It were well, therefore, if men allowed their eyes 
to be filled with this mighty and marvellous symbol. 
The crucifixion, not the crucifix, the tragedy itself, 
and not its counterfeits, the Cross of Calvary, and no 
imitation of 1t,—this, brethren, should be the study of 
all Christians, for it is just here that they will find . 
the centre and the symbol of the union for which all 
true believers pray! God speed the happy day when 
we shall all be one through Christ’s Cross! Amen. 
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SERMON XXL 
Dhe Croas the Guarantee of all Cobenant Blessings. 


“He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all, how shall He not with Him also\freely give us all things ?”’— 
Rom. vii. 32. 


WE have contemplated the Cross in many aspects, 
although we have not exhausted the riches that 
gather round it. We have seen how fit an instru- 
ment it is in the hands of the Spirit for effecting 
the desired change in human character and its pro- 
gressive sanctification. We have seen how through 
it men are reconciled to God and reconciled to one 
another,—in a word, how through the Cross the 
discords of humanity are to be hushed, and a grand 
union secured. Before contemplating, therefore, the 
crucifixion as a subject of thought in heaven, let us 
devote this discourse to the illustration of the truth 
that the Cross is the guarantee of all covenant 
blessings. 

The passage before us is taken from that sublime 
expression of assurance which Paul affords us in this 
chapter of Romans. With the single exception of his 
chapter upon the Resurrection in Ist Corinthians xv,, 
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this is perhaps the most eloquent passage in all 
literature. But it is as weighty as it is eloquent. 
Every doubt about ultimate victory and salvation 
is fairly stated and as fairly met. Tribulation, dis- 
_ tress, persecution, famine, nakedness, peril, sword, 
these are all summoned, with their separating power, 
and. declared insufficient to divide the believer from 
his Lord; until the apostle rises into the closing 
climax, “For I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor ANY OTHER CREATURE, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

Now what is of special interest to us in the pas- 
sage is the position assigned to the crucifixion in this 
matter of assurance. This is the historic fact upon 
which the whole structure of assurance rests, and it 
is a fact of such a character as to guarantee all the 
blessings needed to become conquerors. It is set 
before us as God’s highest gift to man, implying 
consequently all the lower. Let us, then, try to 
“appreciate Christ’s Cross as the guarantee of all 
covenant Bay 


I. THE DELIVERANCE OF THE SON TO DEATH FOR 
US WAS THE FATHER’S GREATEST GIFT. 


It might at first seem difficult to determine what 
the greatest gift to men can be when the treasuries 
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out of which the good gifts come are infinite. Yet 
a little thought soon limits the selection, and guides 
us to the greatest. We have already noticed that 
gifts are valuable according as they convey a part 
of the giver. That is, they are valuable in the re- 
cewer’s sight in proportion to their embodiment of 
the giver. But when we consider these same gifts 
from the giver’s point of view, we conclude that 
they are deemed valuable according as they embody 
what is dearest to the giver. Hence when we carry 
these principles up to God, we conclude that the 
greatest gift that can come out of His hand is what 
embodies what is dearest to Him. 
Now if we argue from analogy we can in some 
measure understand how precious the only begotten 
Son must have been in the Father's sight. Upon 
Him “who is in the bosom of the Father” love un- 
utterable must have been lavished from all eternity. 
With a love distinct from self-love, and greater far, 
must the Son have been loved by the Father. 
While essentially one, these adorable persons of the 
_ Trinity can contemplate each other as “other selves,” 
and in consequence disinterestedly love each other. 
Well, then, you can easily understand what an 
incomparable gift that of the Son would be in the 
eyes of the Father. Let us try to estimate it from 
the, case of Abraham. We have cases of pagan 
fathers sacrificing their children, but this was gene- 
rally when the children had deserved death through 
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misdemeanours. But in the case of Isaac, whom 
Abraham is directed to offer as a burnt-offering, 
there is no misdemeanour: nothing but filial obe- 
dience and abundant hopes seem to centre in the 
child. What a terrific struggle, therefore, Abraham 
must have passed through before resolving to obey 
the Divine command! Think you there was any- 
thing in his possesston that he valued so highly as 
his son? If his entire fortune had been sufficient, 
would not the patriarch willingly have parted with 
it? What were jewels of silver and jewels of gold, 
what were flocks and herds even upon a hundred 
hills, what were all rights and dignities, in com- — 
parison with this young son of promise? It is 
plain that God in asking Abraham to sacrifice his 
son is demanding from His servant the greatest gift 


that he can bestow. 


In like manner, if -you carefully consider it, you 
will conclude that in delivering up His Son for 
sacrifice, God is bestowing upon sinners His greatest 
possible gift. Shall we for one instant suppose that 
all the material universe, with its sensible splendours, 
can be compared in the Divine mind with the Son ? 
All suns and systems, apart from their moral 
tenants, are as the small dust of the balance when 
weighed with the Son of God. All the beasts of 
the field, all the birds of the air, all the fish of 
the sea, all the creeping things of the earth, were 
they devoted in a perpetual series upon an altar of 
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burnt-offering, would be as nothing in comparison 
with the one sacrifice of Christ. When, therefore, 
as a matter of fact we find the Infinite Father 
delivering up His Son to death for sinners, we see 
in that gift the very greatest that it is within His 
power to bestow. 

The gifts of Providence have no ee beside this 
glory that excelleth. Of what account are such gifts 
as “rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness”? (Acts xiv. 17.) All 
the procession of nature,—spring, summer, autumn, 
winter, seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, with 
their bountiful benedictions,— are as nothing in 
comparison with the gift of Jesus. The bread that 
perisheth cannot compare with the living bread 
which came down from heaven, and which had -to 
pass through death before becoming life to the world. 

Nay, more, all social and moral gifts coming down 
from the Infinite Father cannot compare for an in- 
stant with the gift of the Son. All relations and all 
advantages which we enjoy are but trifles in com- 
parison with that greatest gift of Jesus. And even 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, “the living water,” can-. 
not compare with the gift of the “living bread.” 

Will you allow me to insist upon this last thought, 
since its importance shall be seen presently? I say 
that the sending forth of the Spirit is not so great a 
gift as the sending forth of the Son. Look how the 
two acknowledged figures, bread and water, imply 
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this. Water, beautiful water, asit leaps in laughter 
down the mountain-side, purifying, refreshing, con- 
veys no notion of sacrifice or pain. But bread, 


- bread upon which a man may live, comes through » 


tribulation into its life-giving form, the germs of 
vegetable life having either been torn asunder in 
the mill, or consumed in the oven. Hence of the 
two gifts in Providence, living water and living 
bread, the more valuable and greater is unquestion- 
ably the bread. So also in the kingdom of grace. 
The gift of Christ to be man’s sustenance through 
sacrifice is greater by far than the gift of the Spirit. 
to be his refreshment. Doubtless the two combined, 
as in the wilderness, are needed for man’s eternal 
life, but there is greater importance to be attached 
to the one gift than to the other: as water helps to 
make the bread life-giving, so the Spirit takes of the 
things of Christ and applies them to our soul’s need, 
and without Christ He could not sustain us. 

Of the striving of the Spirit against the flesh, of | 


_ the griefs to which He is exposed,—in a word, of the 


self-denial through which this third Person of the 
Trinity passes, we cannot speak particularly ; but it 
seems quite unwarranted to speak of the “ vicarious 
sacrifice”? of the Holy Spirit as Bushnell daringly 
does.* There may be self-denial in contending 
with the world’s evil; but the self-sacrifice must be 
restricted to the Lord Jesus alone. 
* “Vicarious Sacrifice,” Part i., ch. 3. 
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Hence we are bound to. regard all other gifts, 
even the gift of the Holy Ghost, as not equal in 
importance or vastness to the gift of the Son to be 
the sacrifice and thereby Saviour of the world. 


II. IN view oF Curist’s Cross, WE DARE NOT 
DOUBT GOD’S WILLINGNESS TO BESTOW EVERY OTHER 
NEEDED BLESSING. 


The apostle in this passage is evidently arguing 
from the greater to the less, and his notion is that 
if we appreciate God’s gift of His Son to death for 
us, “no magnitude of redemptive mercies” should 
surprise us. Now it must be admitted that we 
have a tendency to over-estimate near and present 
blessings and to depreciate the distant. To a hun- 
gry or thirsty soul the gift of a loaf of bread or a 
cup of water seems more than the gift of a crucified 
Christ. It is wisdom to weigh all gifts from God 
in the scales of eternal righteousness, and if we do, 
we shall endorse the apostolic idea that the gift of 
the Son to be the sacrifice and propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world is the greatest within the 
compass of the Divine mercy. 

If, then, we weigh well its meaning, dare we 
doubt the Divine willingness to grant every other 
needful blessing? Must we not rather assure our- 
selves that the greater implies the less, and that 
the Infinite Father who spared not His Son will 
have no hesitation in supplying smaller mercies? 
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With Him it is no question of “casting good 
money after bad,” of hesitating about a further 
expenditure after risking so much ; but freely does 
He bestow all things after once delivering up 


Christ. 


Hence in prophetic language is our Lord repre- 
sented as ascending on high, having led captivity 
captive, and received gifts for men; yea, for the 
rebellious also; that the Lord God might dwell. 


among them. (Ps. Ixviii. 18.) His death for men 


is regarded as purchasing all the gifts which rebel- 
lious men require to bring them into fellowship 
with God; other gifts are, as it were, the mere 
appendage of the incomparable gift of Jesus. 

Do we not err, then, as sinners, when we analyze 
the Divine willingness as a chemist, instead of ~ 
accepting it in its entirety like a confiding child » 
The soul that begins to doubt God’s willingness to 
bless him, on the ground of no direct and particular 
promise to that effect, is like a child desperately 
anxious to know if he may have a trifle when the 
Father has made over to him an infinite treasure. 
The willingness of God to provide for man’s salva- 
tion is not so much a question of experience as a 
matter of history. Ifthe Cross is not the expres- 
sion of the deep Divine desire that all men should 
be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth, 
if the crucifixion does not put beyond a doubt God’s 
anxiety for man’s salvation, if the gift of the Lamb 
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of God to take away the sin of the world is not - 
the guarantee of all minor gifts, what conceivable 
evidence could the Father in addition afford ? 


III. EVERY ANXIOUS SOUL, THEREFORE, IS TO BE 
DIRECTED TO THE CROSS FOR COMFORT. 


The case of the anxious is often, I fear, very 
unskilfully treated. Instead of being directed to 
the Saviour, they are frequently thrown in upon 
themselves, and marks and evidences within are 
allowed to usurp the place of the grand evidence 
without. The distressed one is anxious for proof 
of God’s willingness in this particular instance to 
save; the cry is for a rending of the heavens and a 
present advent of a God of Love; and if the dark 
firmament gives way even for an hour, and rap- 
turous delight takes the place of the previous gloom, 
even though the patch of blue in the soul’s sky is 
clouded over again, and the joy proves but momen- 
tary, the anxious one will go back to this natal 
hour, and prize the feeling as more than all the 
facts of history. eh 

Now from what I have already shown as deducible 
from the Cross, there can be no danger of distract- 
ing an anxious soul by directing him to the fact of 
the crucifixion rather than to any fancy or feeling 
of the heart. In the light of this chief fact of 
history doubts regarding God’s willingness to save 
are seen to be but grand impertinences. Once for 
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‘all did the Infinite Father put the question of His 
willingness beyond dispute ; and the anxious eye 
becomes peaceful, hopeful, assured in the light of 
the Cross ! : 

This historic fact, about which we can have as 
little doubt as about our own existence, is a rock 
to which all tempest-tossed souls may repair to find 
on ita footing and rest. This historic fact is a 
harbour of refuge from all the storms of scepticism 
and of despair that are careering over the wide 
ocean of human thought. This historic fact affords 
not only safety, but, when applied by the Spirit, 
sanctification, to all sincere souls. Purity smiles up 
to heaven out of the crystal depths of this haven 
of rest; controversy gives place within it to the 
unity of the Spirit; and about every battered bark 
there are seen the bonds and “the bunting” of 
peace! iva 

The safety of the anxious, I more and more be- 
lieve, lies in their occupation with Christ crucified 
rather than with their own deceitful hearts. As 
Dr. Chalmers once wrote, “ Let my regards be more 
cast henceforth on the things to be believed, and less 
on the act or manner of believing.”* - Oh“af we can 
be got to look steadily into the face of Christ, then 
shall we secure sufficient knowledge of ourselves ; 
then shall we secure conviction of sin; then shall 
we secure regeneration, faith, repentance, and all 


~* Memoir, vol. iii., p. 89. 
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the graces of the Spirit. It is the outlook to the 
Lord which the Holy Spirit acknowledges in ee 
comfort and sanctification of souls ! ee 

The question for anxious minds is not, What hour 
were you brought out of false peace into present 
hopeful anxiety ? it is not, What are your present 
feelings? it is not, What are your notions about 
yourself? but it is, “What think ye of Christ?” 
That ‘searching question comés across the ages as 
the question addressed to men by the Lord Himself. 
To it must we cling as we deal with struggling, | 
- anxious men around us—their hope is bound up 
within it—according as they regard this “ Lamb of 
God” must be their condition before God. And it 
must be plain by this time that if we can succeed in 
riveting the attention of the anxious soul upon the 
Cross as God’s greatest gift to sinners, all doubt 
about His willingness to save the individual must 


flee away ! 


IV. THE CRUCIFIXION OF CHRIST IS THE GUA- 
RANTEE TO THE SAINT OF HIS FINAL PERSEVERANCE. 


I have been. arguing against the subjective mode 
of treating anxious inquirers; in other words, against 
the folly of throwing men in upon themselves. And 
it seems to me that there are theologies that err in 
the very same fashion, and project admitted human 
frailty upon the path where all is Divine. If the 
salvation of sinners were not a work in which man 
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is nothing and God is all; if the struggle of the 
' human soul were not to get rid of all self-confidence, 
that all confidence might repose on God in Christ; 
_ if salvation were not all of grace; then there might 
be room for fatal falling away. But when salvation 
is God’s laying hold of man, more than man’s laying 
hold of God; the enfolding of the child in the arms 
of Divine grace, more than the clasping of the 
Father's neck in the arms of human fwith ; then the 
notion that the Divine will fail us, and that our 
perseverance may not be final, becomes repulsive 
and blasphemous in the extreme ! 

It is admitted that human faith is weak, that its 
arms could not bear the strain of life ; it is admitted 
that man, if left to himself, could not persevere one 
hour ; it is admitted as perpetually true what Christ 
says, “ Without me ye can do nothing ;” but itis at 
the same time felt that after what dod has done*for 
us already there can be no fear of His deserting us 
now, or of His strength ever failing. 

For what has He done for us? He has delivered 
up His Son for us, and the Being that has ventured . 
thus far for our salvation will supply all further 
grace and help required. The soul that has learned 
- to appreciate the crucifixion as God’s greatest gift 
towards man’s salvation, can have no reasonable 
‘doubt regarding the supply of the other needful 
gifts, The perseverance, being at God’s charges, is 
seen to be guaranteed in the deliverance of the Son 
22 
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of God. God being felt to be for us, we can then — 


exclaim confidently, “ Who can ‘be against us?” 

We can in such circumstances defy every con- 
demning power. “Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect?” We point every accuser to 


the Cross, and maintain that in and through it God | 


has justified us. Nay, more, not only has Christ 
there died for us, but He is risen again, and is even 


at the right hand of God, making intercession for. 


us. No condemnation can be ours, when we appre- 
ciate Christ’s past suffering and present intercession 
for us. Be Fis i 
We can in such circumstances defy every perse- 
cuting power. Let tribulation come, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword; let us be killed all the day long, and ac- 
counted as sheep for the slaughter. We still pluck 
courage from the fruitful tree of the Cross, and 
assure ourselves that He who hung there to pre- 


serve us from deserved doom can bring us bravely. 


through these lighter troubles, and will. Through 
Him that loved us, therefore, with the love ex- 
pressed in the Cross, we find Osea in ne these 


' - perplexities “more than conquerors.” 


And rising higher still, we can be persuaded that 
neither death with all its panorama of terrors, nor 


life with its multitude of temptations, nor angels 


with their excessive strength, nor principalities — 


with their vast organizations, nor powers with 
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ance subtle influences, nor things Cue with all 
their attractions, nor things to come with all their 
fearful possibilities, nor height so awe-inspiring, nor 
depth so dismal, nor any other creature coming out of 


the unfathomable abyss; in a word, no possible com- — 


- bination of circumstances can separate us from the 
love of God that has reached us in.our crucified 
Redeemer. © 

Is this presumption ? Nay, brethren, but the 
deepest humility. The assured believer bases his 
independence of temptation upon his entire depend- 
ence upon his God. No one entertains such a 
sense as he of his utter insufficiency for even the 
smallest conflict ; he has proved himself and found 
himself in all points utterly wanting; he has 
learned the sublime lesson of the absolute folly of 


self-confidence ; and hence he glories in that Cross 


which expresses the Divine willingness to save the 
helpless, and in the gue7s»tee_its vast value affords 
of all other grace. So far, consequently, from the 
foundation of assurance being inward and subjective, 


it is outward and objective, resting entirely upon 


that goodwill of God whose infinite fulness has been 
revealed in the Cross. 

Presumption, consequently, is all on the other 
side. It may be shown that it is independence and 
humility that go together, not independence and — 
pride. * And indeed, instead of assurance being 


* of. “Notes Geir Life,” by Sir H. Taylor, Essay ii. 
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presumptuous, it is the want of assurance that is so. 
To doubt the Divine ability and willingness to pre- 
serve the believer until he reaches the kingdom of 
glory, after such an assurance upon God’s part as is - 
given in the Cross, is the very greatest presumption 
“It can't be presumption,” said Sir David Brewster, 
“to be SURE, because it is CHRIST'S work, not ours: 
on the contrary, it is presumption to doubt His 
word and His work.” * — ' 

Consequently, brethren, it is reasonable to expect 
all needful blessing, all required grace, all fulness 
and indwelling of the Spirit, after we have appre- 
ciated the great gift of a crucified Saviour. Under 
the Cross the hopes of the believer bloom ‘into’ 
_ tropical luxuriance ; we feel there that we cannot 
expect too much; we feel there that the. perseve- - 
rance of the saints is only a necessary corollary to 
the crucifixion ; we feel there that all doubt regard- 
ing our salvation is presumption and impertinence. 
May the good Lord convey to us through His Cross 
the assurance of eternal salvation! Amen. 


* «Home Life of Sir David Brewster,” p. 323. 
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‘SERMON XXII. 


— Ohe Cross still Studied in Heaben, 
_ “Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing.” —Rev. v. 12.. 


It seems but right, before bidding farewell to this 
study of Christ’s Cross, to inquire if it is likely to 
occupy attention in that other world into which we 
are believed at death to enter. Shall the crucifixion 
fade out of the memory of the holy and happy souls 
in heaven, or is there reason to believe that it shall 
be remembered and studied as the condition and 
secret of the celestial bliss? — 

In the fourth and fifth chapters of this mysterious 
book of Revelation, we have a vision in which the 
glorified Redeemer is the object of adoration. It is 
the vision, as one has well said, “which we can 
contemplate with least danger and most edifica- 
tion.”* However interpreters may differ about 
other visions in the Apocalypse, there can be but 
one opinion about the vision of the fourth and fifth 
_ chapters as being a glimpse of the heavenly glory. 
ae * «The Kingdom of Christ,” by Rev. W. B, Pope, p. 379. 
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And in, this vision there are, so to speak, two 
stages, the first occupying the fourth chapter, in 
which angels and redeemed men are represented as 
adoring the Most High on the ground of His crea- 
tive work. As the living creatures give glory and 
honour and thanks to Him that sits on the throne, 
who liveth for ever and ever, the four-and-twenty 
elders, the representatives of the Church, which in 


Jewish times had its twenty-four courses of priests, 


and therefore in the vision corresponding to the — 
_ redeemed, fall down before Him that sits on the , 

throne, and worship Him that liveth for ever and 
ever, and cast their crowns before the throne, say- 
ing, “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, 
and honour, and power; for Thou hast created all 
things, and for Thy pleasure they are and were 
created.” What is this, then, but the crowning of 
God, as it were, with the diadem of Science? The 
| Creation, which Science studies, will be a subject of 
contemplation in the heavenly world. Its wonders, . 
yielding slowly yet steadily to human study, will 
continue to occupy the attention of glorified intelli- 
- gences ; new light will doubtless be shed upon that 
development which is, as a theory, dawning upon the © 
Science of our time, and instead of supposing that 
“the baptism of fire” which is yet to consecrate 
the world shall obliterate the possibility of the con- 
tinued and systematic study’ of the universe, it 
seems rather, if we reason from analogy, that this 
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baptism vill form the last of the paniuoniarg | 
epochs, and not only complete the regeneration of | 
— material things, but also throw a kindly light over 
mysteries before insoluble. Consequently I have, 
‘personally, no idea that death is to sever me from 
scientific knowledge; rather do I indulge the hope » 
that. the imperfect, rudimentary education called 
Science here, will bloom into scientific adoration in 
the clearer light of God! | 
But the second, stage of this vision “if heaven, 
and occupying the fifth chapter, introduces us to 
another and higher subject of thought. The mys- 
- teries of Providence (the philosophy of history shall 
I eall them ?) are now in question. Embodied are 
_they in a sealed book, and no intelligence in heaven, 
or in earth, or under the earth, is able to open the 
book, neither to lock thereon. Speculative power. 
| is paralyzed before the problem presented by Provi- 


dence. One, however, appears equal to the task, 


ealled “the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of 
David ;” but instead of being Lion-like, He stands 
forth in the vision in the form of “a Lamb as it had 
been slain,” and our Christ, with the marks of cruci- 
fixion upon Him, is thus represented as taking the - 
book of Providence out of the hand of the Father, 
and assuming the charge of these mysteries. Upon | 
this the heavenly hosts unite in adoration, and raise 
the new song, “Thou art worthy to take the book, 
and to open the seals thereof: for Thou wast slain, 
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'. and hast ee us to God by Thy blood out of 


every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation ; 
and hast made us unto our God kings and priests : 
and we shall reign on the earth.’ And not only 
these hosts of redeemed ones, but the myriads upon 
“myriads of angels ery out in their ecstasy, “Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
‘glory, and blessing.” Atnd yet again, as if the 
adoration passed ‘in circling rings of song to the 
utmost marge of God’s creation, “Every creature 
_which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under 
_ the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard |] saying, Blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
-ever,’—to which doxology of the intelligent universe 
there comes the loud angelie “Amen,” with the 
fitting worship. Thus is it that into the mysteries 
of Providence, admittedly higher than the mysteries 
_ of Creation, our crucified Redeemer enters, and 
around His person a harmonious ‘universe gathers ; 
discords give place to harmony; darkness gives ; 
place to light ; the muteness of wonder gives place 
to the song of adoration; and history gets its inter- 
pretation in the light of the Lamb. : 

There is something peculiarly impressive in this © 
vision of a united and adoring universe.’ The ideal 
of human and angelic hope has at last been realized 


of 
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in a grandeur and a unison past all conception. 
And yet “emblems of weakness, of innocence, and 
of suffering, make part in a scene where we might 
suppose nothing to enter but unmingled grandeur. 
Nor are the sufferings of J esus Christ in our nature 
merely indistinctly introduced; they are the prin- 
cipal objects presented to the view; they are made 
the basis of that wonderful act of adoration, in- 
which every creature in the universe unites.”* It 
is this very circumstance upon which we are to 
“meditate, how it is needful to introduce into the 
field of heavenly contemplation the memory of the 
sufferings of the Cross,—how this victorious agony 
retains its place of supreme importance, after the — 
other “decisive battles of the world” have been 
- forgotten ! | 


I. THE CRUCIFIXION ALONE CAN ADEQUATELY 
ACCOUNT FOR THE PRESENCE OF THE REDEEMED 
IN HEAVEN. | 


Heaven, the-home of God, was once unpeopled. 
Away back of the ages, the triune Jehovah dwelt 
in the enjoyment of the ineffable communion of — 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, a unity in essence, yet 
supphed with communion through the Trinity of 
Persons. Capacities of fellowship lay not idle then ; 
the Trinity enjoyed a self-sufficiency of communion. 

Yet sovereignty determined upon creation, and 

* “Robert Hall’s Works,” ‘vol. v., p. 151. 
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heaven was peopled with holy and powerful intel-— 
ligences, possessing freedom, yet required to obey. — 
And through that conscious freedom battle came, 
_ the “impious war in heaven, and battle proud,” and — 
then disaster. How sad a day that was in the 
heavenly home when the hopelessly rebellious were | 
expelled from it, we cannot, dare not tell! That 
home must be kept pure, its inmates must -be ~ 
submissive; rebellion and sin must be excluded | 
from it. : ee 
Now, however, as we enter into this vision, there 
is found a multitude that no man can number in 
that heavenly home, beings that did not retain — 
their first and sinless estate, beings that have 
passed through rebellion and sin, and who have 
consequently forfeited all right to the sacred seats 
on high. Yet, strange to say, that mighty multi- 
tude looks fair and white as any angel that never. 
fell; and as in vision we survey them, “clothed with 
white robes and palms in their hands,’ we inquire 
with the elder, “ What are these that are arrayed in 
white robes ? and whence came they ?” and in due 
season we hear the answer, “These are they that 
came out of great tribulation, and have washed 


their robes and made them white in the blood of 


the Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of 
God, and serve Him day and night in His temple :. 

and He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among . 
them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
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any more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. For the Lamb that is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and lead them unto 
living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.” (Rev. vii. 14—17.) 
And so we are referred back to the crucifixion as 
the instrumental means of the purification of the 
redeemed. © Without the death of Christ, the door ’ 
of heaven, through which nothing that defileth can 
pass, must have been barred against all sinners ; 
without the death of Christ, this mighty multitude 
must have been hopelessly lost. Hence the Cross 
engages the attention of the heavenly world ; in- 
quiring, as pure spirits must do, into the causes of 
things, they see that the Cross of Christ, the sacri- 
fice of the Lamb, can alone account for the presence 
of redeemed men in God’s pure habitation; and so _ 
the Lamb that was slain becomes the pe of their 
heartfelt adoration ! ? 
It is interesting to estimate the causes that have 
; conned to produce a peaceful and prosperous age, 
It is interesting to trace up forty years of European 
peace to the decisive battle at Waterloo. And if . 
such historic studies have deep interest and profit, 
how much more interesting and profitable must it 
be for saint and seraph in the heavenly world to 
trace the peace, assured and unbroken throughout — 
all ages, to the decisive battle and victory of the. 
Cross! If it is interesting and instructive to wan- 
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der over the Belgian battle-field, to visit the farm- 
houses and orchards round which the French and 
English fought and died, to see the lanes up which 
the Prussians pressed in the afternoon, and the line - 
of retreat taken by the beaten, disordered host, with 
the tablets and memorials in church and field of 
that “first and last” of fights—if this, I say, is 
interesting as shedding some light upon the forty — 
years peace that then broke as sunlight over dis- | 
tracted Europe, shall it not be more deeply interest- 
ing by far to study in heaven the sufferings of our 
Saviour, and to see in the clearer light beyond the 
vail fresh links of connection between the Cross and 
the peace of the great, eternal home? If the shed- | 
ding of the blood of the brave shall not be readily 
forgotten by those who have entered into the peace 
thus dearly purchased, shall the bloodshedding that 
has purchased peace for endless ages between Crea- 
tion and its God be ever forgotten by those enjoy- 
ing it? Nay, brethren, we shall muse upon the 
sufferings of the Lamb in glory, and feel deepened 
‘in our adoring wonder thereby ! 


IL. THE CRUCIFIXION WILL BE FELT IN HEAVEN 
TO BE THE GUARANTEE OF THE CEASELESS SERVICE 
OF THE REDEEMED. 


But it is desirable to secure the service as well as 
the presence of redeemed men in heaven, and when 
we properly consider the crucifixion we shall find © 
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that it secures ceaseless service. We have already 
realized the vast practical power of the Cross; 
when appreciated in the Spirit, it leads us not only 
to live an unselfish life, but also to go the length of 
self-sacrifice in the interests of the brethren, But 
is it to be imagined for a moment that after death 
the sense of obligation shall have ceased? Shall 
the redeemed soul fancy its debt of obligation has 
been paid by spending and being spent during the 
short life below 2?) Shall he not rather in the clearer 
light of immortality appreciate the obligation under 
which the Lord’s death laid him as he could not 
upon earth, and feel more firmly bound than ever 
to the service of his Master ? | 

The more we study the sacrifice of Calvary, the 
more are we convinced that the Son of God upon 
His Cross has done for us what no other person 
could have done. That death is of infinite value 
and infinite efficacy, and it seems to me as if the 
other world with its “ampler day” shall alone 
enable us to appreciate properly the mighty mean- 
ing of the Cross. Hence this fact of the crucifixion 
shall enter as a guarantee into the consciousnéss 
of the redeemed, securing a perpetual sense of obli- 
_gation, and in consequence a ceaseless service. 

And here it is well to notice in this holy remem- 
brance of our Saviour’s agony the grand antidote 
to all possibility of defection. It is interesting to 
inquire how the redeemed must feel in heaven, as 
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compared with the angels before they fell. In the 
case of the angels yet unfallen, there must’ have 
been no such sense of obligation as could guarantee 
their perseverance. They felt that they were crea- 
tures, yet they did not recognize in creation the — 
sovereion rights of God; they could not brook the 
idea of being created to grace the home and perform 
_ the work of their Creator; and so they rebelled and 
fell. But the redeemed enter heaven with an inex- 
tinguishable sense of obligation ; they enter heaven 
_-as the blood-bought sons of God; they enter heaven 
to see face to face Him who was slain for them; and 
so the notion of ever losing that sense of obligation 
never breaks upon their consciousness ; having come 
out of great tribulation, having washed their robes 
and made them white.in the blood of the Lamb, 
they are, in consequence, before the throne of God, 
and serve Him day and night in His temple! 
Methinks we can anticipate in some measure the 
‘perpetual impulse that the remembrance of Christ's 
crucifixion must impart to the redeemed. Do we 
~ not, as we advance on our Christian course, find the 
crucifixion consecrating our every hour? Does not 
the pale form of our dying Redeemer enter into our | 
hours of idleness and relaxation, as well as into our 
hours of labour, and redeem our entire time from 
selfish purposes? Ah, does He not rebuke the 
frivolities that so largely compose our imperfect life, — 
- and invite us to earnestness in all things? And 
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when the dewy eve comes over us, and, wearied out 
like spent wrestlers, we lay ourselves down to rest, 
is it not with a kind of divine regret that we cannot 
longer labour? and as we turn to the hopeful page 
that speaks of ceaseless service in the heavenly 
temple, we anticipate fondly the unwearied strength 
of heaven, and our hearts well-nigh break with 
longing for the immortal vigour beyond the vail! 

The Lamb; then, who is in the midst of the 
_throne, shall have no difficulty in conducting His 
redeemed ones. The consciousness of eternal obli- 
gation in view of His death shall sustain their 
efforts and make all work delightful. No danger 
_ of defection shall rest like a nightmare upon their 
- joys; with the golden chain of gratitude shall they 
feel bound for ever in loyalty to God’s throne; no 
desire to be free from it shall ever cloud their souls : 
the one great death on earth shall be felt to have 
established the loyalty of the redeemed hosts for 
ever; no “ battle proud” shall ever disturb the streets 
of gold, but a peace and a ceaseless service shall 
spread themselves out before the throne like some 
glassy sea across whose surface no storm ever passes 
to disturb its calm! — 


III, THE CRUCIFIXION FURNISHES A UNIQUE DIS- 
PLAY OF THE DIVINE PERFECTIONS TO ALL Gop’s 
' INTELLIGENT CREATURES. | 


We have found a fitting theme for redeemed souls 
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to study in the crucifixion of Ghrich: we now pass | 
on to contemplate for-a moment its relation to 
other intelligences that have not fallen. Now it. 
may be safely said that the condition of angels in 
heaven, as well as of sinners on earth, has been ; 
changed by the death of Jesus. They had a revela- 
tion of God’s perfections made to them in the Cross 
which must have been truly surprising to them. 
It -is not unreasonable to believe that into matters _ 
pertaining to salvation “the angels desire to look.” 
(1 Peter 1.12.) Providence as well as creation must 
be to them, as it should be to us, a revelation of 
God; and in the death of Jesus,-in the slaying of 
the Lamb of God, they must have discovered a’ 
manifestation of perfections before unknown. 
Creation and the fall of the rebel angels revealed 
God’s glory, His power, and His justice. In view of 
creation they were ready to exclaim with the four- 
and-twenty elders, “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory, and honour, and power; for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they are 
and were created.” (iv. 11.) ‘In view of the expul- 
sion of the angels, they were ready doubtless to 
exclaim, “Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
Lord God Almighty; just and true are Thy ways, 
thou King of saints. Who shall not fear Thee, O 
Lord, and glorify Thy Name? for Thou only art 
holy ; for all nations shall come and worship before 
Thee, for Thy judgments are made manifest.” (xv. 
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3, 4.) But when the death of Jesus took place, and 
when the ascended Saviour appeared in heaven 
with the marks of battle upon Him, then did the 
angels learn a lesson about God, new and priceless, 
for they saw thereby that God could die to carry 
_ out His compassion, that He has the heart to suffer 
even unto death in manifesting mercy. No wonder, 
therefore, that the angels are represented in the 
text as saying with a loud voice, “ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and. strength, and honour, and Ren 
and blessing.” 

If we compare this sevenfold tribute to the ie 
that was slain with the threefold tribute to the 
Creator in the fourth chapter, we shall find that 
“riches, wisdom, strength and blessing ” are added 
to the “glory, honour, and power” suggested by 
the study of creation. Science faithfully cultivated 
leads to a doxology of glory, honour, and power to 
the great Creator. It is a revelation of the Divine 
glory, of the Divine majesty or honour, and of the | 
Divine power. “For the invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seén, 
being understood by the things that are made, even 
His eternal power and Godhead.” (Rom. i. 20.) 

But when redemption is studied as secured by 
the Cross, it is found to reveal the “riches” of God’s 
- grace, those exceeding and unsearchable riches that 
are treasured up in Christ (Eph. i. 7; 1. 7; iui. 8) ; 
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it is found also to reveal the Divine “ wisdom” in a 
way that never could have been conceived,— wisdom 
in meeting the demands of justice, wisdom in dis- 
pensing grace, wisdom in all the government of 
God so far as affected by redemption ; it is found 
also to reveal the Divine “ strength, ” “the exceeding 
greatness of His power to us-ward who believe, 
according to the working of His mighty power, 
which He wrought in Christ” (Eph. i. 19, 20); and 
it is found to reveal the Divine “ blessing,” for 
sinners can say, “ Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ.” 
(Eph. i. 3.) And all this is what angelic beings 
appreciate as manifested in the Cross. The entire 
scheme of Redemption of. which, as has been abun- 
pind shown, the crucifixion is the central fact, 

“to the intent that now unto the principalities 
ne powers in heavenly places might be known 
by the Church the manifold wisdom of God.” (Eph. 
mi. 10.) 

Are we not consequently Paihia in representing 
the angelic intelligences as changed materially im 
their condition through the death of Jesus? But 
for that death, most important attributes of God 
must have remained unrevealed. Through that , 
death, God must have become more dear to angelic 
hearts. As they surround the Lamb and His in- 
numerable redeemed ones, whom they had helped 
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on earth, and now assist to praise in heaven, they 
cannot but feel that a new bond has in the death of 
Jesus been established between God and His crea- 
tures, and that such a meek, condescending, self- 
sacrificing Master is worthy of all their homage and 
all their service age after age in His glory ! 


IV. THE DEATH OF CHRIST BECOMES, THEREFORE, 
THE ELEMENT OF UNITY FOR THE ENTIRE UNIVERSE. 


We have already recognized in the Cross of Christ 
the instrument for effecting the union of Christen- 
dom. When believing men recognize their relation 
to the one crucified Saviour, then shall they draw 
together into that Divine union that is promised. 

But now we take a higher range, and recognize in 
Christ’s death the uniting element for the universe ; 


for the redemption through His blood is in order 


“that in the dispensation of the fulness of times he 
might gather together in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven and which are on earth, 
even in Him.” (Eph. i. 10.) 

The death of Jesus is a new element let into a 
universe distracted by sin, and which in a marvellous 
manner reduces all to harmony, secures the intro- 
duction into heaven of an innumerable multitude, 
and in such a way as has the entire approval of the 
other inmates. The centre of the adoration of all 
the heavenly throngs is the slain Lamb, that meek 
yet matchless revelation of God, by whose suffering 
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the glorious consummation has been brought about. 
The one fact i is of infinite importance unto all, the 
‘one memory thrills all, the one deed engages the 
adoring wonder of all, the one doxology fills the 
mouth of all, “ Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and. unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 

A united Christendom is a splendid hope ; but a 
united universe is more splendid still. And this 
dream is being steadily realized. Each redeemed 
soul, as he goes up to God, saved through the blood 
of the Lamb, is one added to the chorus of heaven ; 
- and a day is hastening when the ransomed shall have 


all returned with the everlasting joy upon their 


heads, and the glorified intelligences shall unite in 
the great service of the upper sanctuary, and the 
theme in that service is the theme in this, “the 
Lamb that was slain !” 

_ And now, beloved brethren, I have done with this 
study of the Cross.. I know well that I have not 
exhausted a subject that is to occupy our thoughts in 
the realms and ages of bliss. I know well that I 
have done no more than touch in outline a subject 
that runs out into eternity in its vast consequences 
and meaning. Yet in humility I hope that I have 
contributed something systematic and something 
fresh to the theology of the time ; and if souls have 
been stimulated by the lengthened study, if a clearer 
notion of the meaning and power of Christ’s death 
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has been afforded unto any, then I am satisfied; and 
to the Spirit who enlightens us be all the praise! 
God grant that unto you the privilege may be given 
of continuing the study that has begun on earth in 
the clearer light of the eternal home! Then doubt- 
_ less shall many of the truths which we grasp so 
feebly now, be seen and felt in due proportions amid 
the splendours of immortality ! 


THE END. 
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